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may depend upon 


whether you shoot 


Super-X 


A lot of shooters are saying that duck shooting is 
becoming more difficult each year . . . That more 
and more shots are at the longer ranges—and, 
judging by the ever-increasing preference for 
Super-X shells, they're right! 

The famous Super-X long-range shell—the load 
with the Short Shot String—increases your chances 
of sitting down to a meal of steaming roast duck at 
the end of a cold day in the blind. 

Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets of 
ordinary shells strung out along their line of flight 
from 15 to 40 feet. Much of the load was wasted 
because many of the pellets lagged behind, too late 
to reach the swiftly moving bird. 

Super-X brings down more ducks, with fewer crip- 
ples, because the stringing out of the shot is cut 
nearly in half. Through Western's invention and 
exclusive use of a special scientific instrument—the 
FLIGHTOMETER*—the killing density of the 
Super-X load is practically doubled. At 60 yards 
approximately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched 
within a space of only 8 feet. 


CONTROLLED SHOT FLIGHT ~ a feature 
of all Western Shells, In all Western shells the stringing of 
For sportsmen who want a super-fine load for duck, the shot along its line of flight is definitely controlled, not left to chance. 


: For every load there is a length of shot stringing 
sae <« > ~ y - J J ‘a - x 
goose and turkey shooting, Super-X is also offered in a which will give greatest effectiveness. Through 


special load with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot. It the use of Western's patented FLIGHTOMETER* 
gives even shorter shot strings and longer effective the shot string of every Xpert, Field and 
range than the best chilled shot loads. Super-X Lubaloy Super-X shell is held to the standard found best 
ae ‘ ; : ao J for each purpose. It results in more hits in every 
shells should not be used for ordinary short-range box of Western shells. Let us send you free 
shooting. literature describing Western's exclusive am- 
- munition developments. 
*The FLIGHTOMETER, the only instrument of its kind in the world, WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
has been in use in the Western laboratories for more than nine years. ; < : al — 
It accurately records the exact position of the shot pellets as they fly 1022 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
through the air at any distance from the gun. Branch Offices 
Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


r 


SUPER-X LONG-RANGE .22’s will give your rifle a new lease on life. 
They are the greatest small-bore game and target cartridges ever developed! 
50% more Power. 26% more Speed. Even more in some sizes. Double- 
Action powder! Safe to use in any standard rifle. 
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“Doesn't Blake beat the world for luck?” 
eqs isn’t luck, Bill. Either one of us can shoot as well as Blake but he bas 
a real gun. We had better join the Browning 
crowd, too!” — 


Tr hd 


Luck does seem to favor the hunter who carries a genuine Browning 
Automatic—and for good cause! Its light weight prevents fatigue—keeps 
a man in fine fettle all day. Its freedom from recoil (due to the “shock 
absorber” perfected by John M. Browning) prevents bruised arms and 
\ shoulder muscles—the gun responds instantly to your wishes—and being 
lighter and perfectly balanced, it swings easily and points so naturally that 
® the barrel literally seems to have eyes of its own! 


The genuine BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun (12 and 16-gauge) is otek OF VOL GT 
regarded by sportsmen the world over to be the finest arm of its kind to be 


‘had at any price. The famous Browning “16” Automatic isan all-around gun 
» —is frequent y referred to as “three guns in one” for it weighs scarcely more than a “20”, 


ern loads (3 drams powder 1% oz. shot), it does the work of a “12”. 


The extremely light weight of the Browning Automatic is due to better design, high 
grade materials, and the finest skilled workmanship that has characterized all gen- Vv 
uine Browning arms. Because the “shock absorber” design takes out “the kick”, 
you can shoot cr at the traps, in the —_ blind or _ the field. * our new . 

rice of $49.75 the genuine Browning Automatic is the greatest value ever D R 
fered in firearms. The former prices were $65.50 for the “16” and $61.00 ELIVERED 


yet with mo 


= for the “12”. 


e 

Choice of Sportsmen World Over Standard Grade, a istratd 
(either 3 or 5-shot capacity) 

The many exclusive features of the Genuine Browning Automatic 

have won it the enviable position as world’s favorite among dis- 

criminating sportsmen... —— cneenatese. improved =— 

. +. Magazine cut-out... ra matt ollow rib instead o 

solid... a system of boring, choking and finishing bar- AU TO M ATI Cc 

rels that gives smoother, more even patterns... higher 

grade materials .. . better design eliminating excessive 


} weight are features which along with the highest stan- 


dard of workmanship have made the Browning / 
Automatic Shotgun world famous. ORDER FROM THIS PRICE LIST 
You can order direct from this advertisement without risk as the Brown- 
e ing Lifetime Guarantee protects you. Or, if you prefer, a genuine Browning 
Ma ke This You r (including extra barrel and case if desired) will be sent C.O. D. by express 
subject to your inspection on deposit of $5.00. Order today and host the 
“world’s finest gun’’ this season, 


Greatest Season PRICE LIST 
Either 12 or 16-Gauge Extra Barrel 
It's tough to get out only a few times ye Ee Cee Me 
och year and then fail to secure satis- Grade 3 Engraved Hunting Scene, Birds, Dogs, etc. 175.00 38.85 
actory results because the gun won't Grade 4 Inlaid with Green and Yellow Gold 277.00 51.25 
do its part. Make this season a 100 per Rossel intagshe, APgause, fe chake, 28 Sant x inches. | Modified, 2 in. 
cen se ij Sylinder bore, 26 in. an in. Barrel le 8, gauge, oke, in, 
aa awe, Bowe the gun that is light and 30 in. Modified, 26 in. and 28 inch. Cylinder, 26 in. All barrels fur- 
Carry, quick to point,accurate always, nished as standard without rib. Raised matted hollow rib, $8.85 additional. 
that delivers a perfect pattern where Ventilated rib, $13.85 additional (any grade). Stock half pistol grip, length 
you want it—and when you want 14% inches (12-ga.)—14% inches (16-ga.), drop at comb iy inches, top at 
it—the gun th heorb h heel 2% inches. Stocks to special specifications for grades 1 and 2, $15.65. 
senaliond s rel lieht s ¥ e Special stocks for grades 3 and 4, no extra charge when purchasing new gun. 
= A ight an Browning Automatic Gun Case, Model “‘A” $19.95 
heavy loads with equal satis- Browning Automatic Gun Case, Model “B” 13.85 
: q 
faction and comfort. End Important: All Browning Automatic Shotguns carry the Browning Guarantee, 
yout shooting worries— Ou * 
make sore arms and Bay r0ed 
; Catalo; 
shoulders a thing of the {101M just off the press, isa 
ee Give yourselfa gold mine of valuable infor- 
ifetime of: shoot- mation for every 


ing satisfaction. ) CL/P AND MA/L COUPON TODAY 


© Browning Arms Co., 1981 











Browning Arms Company 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Please send me your new Browning Automatic Cata- 
AP eee; Wa. By N log No. 1101M 
LATINA ; 
WNIN = Name 


ARMS COMPANY 





Address 
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Announcing the Winners of the ““Narrowest Escape from Death” Contest. 





Ever wake up with a deadly snake 
coiled on your body? 


ERE you ever attacked by a ID you ever come within a hair’ s- 

shark? A grizzly bear? A tiger? breadth of freezing to death in 
A pack of large, savage, half-wild dogs the woods, with plenty of matches in 
in a forsaken spot? your pocket? 


THER Fievp & Stream readers have; and they have told us about 

their experiences in true stories that constitute about the most re- 
markable series of hair raising adventures and narrow escapes that we 
have ever read in our thirty-seven years of publishing experience. We 
will start publishing this series 


in the NOVEMBER issue of 


Field ¢? 
Stream 


— April we announced a “‘Narrowest Escape stand out of these hundreds of stories we had 

from Death” contest, calling on our readers no difficulty in finding twelve real thrillers. As 
to tell us of their narrowest escape while hunting a matter of fact there were many more than 
or fishing, and offering prizes for the stories that twelve: the judges’ difficulty was in picking the 
the judges considered the best. Hundreds of twelve best, and most of all in picking the four 
readers responded; and as you can easily under- to receive the prizes. 


The prize winners are: 


Ist Prize KENNETH P. WOOD, Jenkintown, Pa. 
2nd “ E. M. HAY, Newport, Ore. 

3rd “ VICTOR C. SPIES, San Diego, Calif. 
4th “ W. J. SCHUBERT, New York City 


HESE prize winning stories will be published 
one a month, beginning with the Ist Prize Story 
in the November issue. After the four prize winners 
we will publish the other eight of the twelve best at 


the rate of one a month. 


ON’T miss the November issue. Mr. Wood's 

story will take you into the heart of the Indian 
jungle, put you to sleep under the soft, warm stars 
of a perfect summer's night and wake you up at dawn 
in a situation that will turn every drop of blood in 
your body to ice. If you don’t get a shudder out of 
this story that will shake you from head to foot like 
a malarial chill, you're hopeless. 


Tell your newsdealer today to be 


certain to save a copy for you. 
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Florida Trapshooting 
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Comfortable trapshooting all winter at De. 
Leon Springs, Florida. “The Fountain of Ay 
Youth", Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and | © hol 
all eutdoor sports, Write F, N. Burt, Presi- : mo 
dent of the Spring Garden Ranch Trapshoot- | 7 o 
~ r 


ing Club at Deleon Springs, Fla., for par- 
ticeulara, : pai 


HOTEL 
FISH LAKE APOPKA!!! FLORIDA HUNTING AND FISHING 
Black Bass, Pickerel, Perch—Winter Garden, Florida 


Where “Field & Stream’’ prize bass were caught. _ Spend your winter vacation in famous ‘‘Swanee Rive 20 
House boats, motor boats, guides, Winter Garden, neay || Coumtry’’, hunting and fishing. Hundreds of lakes with = 
Orlando, headquarters for delightful trips. Surrounded connecting rivers, Deer, quail, wild turkey, geese, ducks, = 


by orange groves and vegetable gardens. Not a ‘‘boom’ ete, Both salt and fresh water fishing and noted “Blac 
town. Free Golf. Tournament course, mid Avalon Bass of Florida Cc lub accommodations, meals, guides, 
Orange Groves. Sun-baths. Games. dogs, boats furnished. Season limit two deer, five turkey, 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th Modern hotel, 54 rooms, will surprise vou, Private baths. Elevator. two hundred quail, ete. Fee reasonable. Season Nov. 20th 
Our reputation rests on “Grandin food” both North and South. to Feb. 15th. For illustrated folder, address 
We use no canned goods, no lard, only Western beef, aged Vermont 
HERB THOMAS HUNTING CLUB 
Worthington Springs, Florida Hl 




















ferences amon® sportsmen in all professions. 


NEW YORK “EDGEWATER HOTEL, Mr. & Mrs. John Grandin, Props. | 
DEER HUNTING | FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP | : Mo 
| 








If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 


y 


49 miles of wild territory in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack Mts. in the famous Wolf Pond and Moose Valley 




















Sear 3 7 . country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, 
t is. fall Lesied on Conahenee varziee ary cottontell cone. roby og wood- Be: 
Seth le > ane Adiron- cock hunting. Oct. 0 Nov. I5th. Make reserva- i 
A distinguished resi d : an h zt,” ay tions early. 240 miles from N. Y. City, 5% hours by ” 
¢ d be n the recognized locality for roel deer |} train oy only. Rates $18 one $20 per =— pe 
: am Susuaen Guise ene coe Tl gree English Setter puppies from hunting stock for sale, 
r " snd can promise you the very best Iu 
dence ore ay or yes ‘ accommodations and actual sport. JAY WOODWARD | 
J. M, Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. ||| Stony Creek New Yor y 
conveniently located SEE 1] om 
ieee Stony Creek, N. Y. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM : 10 
E. N. Dingman, 
at the crossroads of North Beach Haven, N. J. ; . aman, Pri 
: N Inle If you are interested in a goad place to go hunting, 
fashionable New York Haye Gerhard take you ta New Inlet || where Deer, Partridges, Rabbits, Foxes, Squir G 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey rel are plentiful, come to Maple Lawn Farm, al & 
coast, Apartments and bungalows for || modern conveniences such as heat, electric light, J) | To 
JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager rent by the week, month, or season. || tunning water and hath. Good home cooked meal. North 
’ 16th St. & Beach Ave | Guides furnished if desired, Also an idel (| Sap 
. > ° 


| place to spend a vacation if you da not care t 
hunt or fish. Rates and Booklet en request. 


DEER HUNTING | = 
F 
Goo 








Tel, Beach Hayen 62 C. E, GERHARD 


NEW JERSEY’S FINEST 
GUNNING LODGE INVITES YOU TO ENJOY 
The most glorious gunning trip available, $000 acres 


{| of Black Duck feeding ground, with built-in blinds, 
also GEESE, BRANT, BROADKILLS, and yarious 











Tn the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from q Railroad 
@ miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 












































other kinds of ducks. Write for folder giving com- Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences, Ri din 
plete information and rates. ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserté- | 
FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE WALTER L. SAPP end WALTER S. ALLEN tian ip advanee. ' fror 
owners and managers 4 * ’ | 
0 Cc Gott Paces 00 Tastorten, . b- PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co.,N. cH 
Fine hunting and fishing lodge on . |™ — — den 
TOBYHANNA, CREEK : BELL LODGE ‘xx it ff = 
One mile from Tobyhanna Station, D. L. & W S 
K kK. Pox tony Mountains. Excellent motor roads. portsmen Geo. G. Bell Pro rletor 
Fishing, hunting, deer, grouse. Ten acres If you want a real ducking trip give us a trial, nade 3 ? P CI 
with clubhouse. 17 rooms, three baths, ga- we hese the Best Geass seins on the coast, with | For your hunting trip. In the heart of the deer huntias ss 
rage, ete Also pond shooting for black ducks over live de | section of the Adirondack Park, 40 miles wild county ‘ 
in a ee a le es = ee ie pod 7 Se -_ plenty to eat. Game to hunt over; deer, bear, fox, lynx and bobcat. All modem on 
Vf au OF sina compan 0 pocatle ara ped. 3 Ps . : ‘ me ed 
: improvements, Home cooking, Only 20 accommodat 104 
ae ne nae LUND, Bee'y 328 N. Rhode a AF ay Den oe 
, | . 7 oN. Ss y 
2225 W. Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | Our motto Is, “We feed them’ St. 
| | Letts 
CAMP FOR SALE HUNT IN ADIRONDACKS 
HUNT BEAR Bituated in Potter County ot ihe heed of o~ left Modern hunting camp in famous deer Prog 4 
P > .) lorge he hand branch of the Cross Fork River, what is known Slectricity and running water in camp. 40 
P In _ ews Png: Cn or | as Baone Hollow of state park at back door. Deer, bear, fox, lynt M 
enna, Bear plentiful, Nov. Ist to Dee. both, Drive your car right ta the door. (ood foads rabbits, partridge, woadeock. Season opens Oct. 
New cabin, competent guide, small party, Plenty of deer and bear, grouse, and recently stocked 26 to Nov. 15. Good guides. Board $20 per week te 
grand scenery, references, with ringneck pheasants. Trout fishing, fifty feet 225 miles to New York City. Write for booklet, 
from the door in a spring run, that never dries Short season makes early reservation advisable. 
JOE wood Camp 16 « 34 fully furnished. Practically new. de 
St thie Gaeeeieaaandina SCHUYLER WINSLOW o 
3 Eberenz St Wellsboro, Pa, yr further information—Write 
" ° CHAS. COLE, Coudersport, Pa. | firony Creck, N. Y, — 
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CG _ Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 








v, in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 

; wild virgin country. 

‘ => § y 

= And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 

LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 

—— 


DUCK SHOOTING 
AND MUSKRAT 
PRESERVE 


COMPLETE WITH LODGE FOR SALE 


Approximately 1,400 acres including lease- 
hold in Georgian Bay district, Ontario. Easy 
motoring distance from Toronto. This is one 
of the most attractive places of its kind in 
Ontario and can produce enough muskrats to 
pay all costs. 


Enquire of 
PLAYFAIR & COKE 
200 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 





MANOUAN 


In Northern Quebec 
HUNTING FISHING CANOEING 
The Finest Reserve in Quebec 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbits, etc. 
Speckled, Red and Grey Trout, 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike. 

Best of cabin accommodation and outfit. 
Fifty percent of our guests obtained moose 
in 1930 
Illustrated folder and references sent on application. 


Write or Wire. ARMAND TREMBLAY, Manager 


Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 





’ 
GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 
The only real camp on Lake of the Woods. where you can drive to 
your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the road. 60 miles into the 
North Woods—the entrance to the wilderness where Muskies and all 
northern fish abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where oose 
and Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad to refer you 
to guests who come yearly. Competent Guides take care of your 
Only CAMP in operation the year around 
GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Folder upon Request Write—or Wire us. 





French River Lodge 


Good deer hunting, as every hunter got his 
deer last Fall. It is only an overnight run 
from Toronto. Booklet furnished on request. 


CHAS. W. WEST, Pickerel River, Via Cana- 
dian National Railways, Canada. 








SPORTSMEN 
: Hunt in 
Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 


this Fall 
Moose, Deer, Black Bear, Duck, Partridge, etc. 
Fwd best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, 
Loaniche. Pike, ete. Hunting season open Sept 
Oth. We supply all you need. Write or wire to 
: L. G. POTVIN, director 
o Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 
St. Félicien Co., Lake St. John, P. » Can. 

















| MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND TROUT IN THE 


| HEART OF RESTIGOUCHE COUNTY, N. B. 

| Private camp owned by New York Sportsmen, who 
will not be able to use it this season. Can accommo- 
date a few selected guests. Comfortable log cabin, 
single beds, bath, wonderful food. 

| Marvelous hunting and fishing trips to outlying 

; camps, all under supervision of famous New | 
Brunswick guide, Bill Craig, referredto in Forest | 
and Stream and other sport magazines. An experi- | 
ence you'll never forget. | 


| Moose season October 1 to November 30, deer | 
season September 15 to November 30. $15 per day | 
including teams, food, guides, and cook. Saddle | 
horses extra. | 


Address WM. CRAIG, St. Stephen, N. B. | 
| Reference, Irving Bromiley, One Park Avenue, | 
New York City—Phone AShland 4-4140 











Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


_ Make plans_now for a real hunt- 
ing trip in God’s Country. Get a 
Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring. 
There’s no other trophy like it the 
world over—this giant of all beasts! 
| This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska, operating throughout Alaska. No 
j connection with any group or individuals 
| advertising hunting expeditions to Alaska. 
| This is our SIX year of operation. 
Folder available to sportsmen. Cable Ad- 
“dress AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 2 





® 
| aD 
| SIx Point LODGE 


| Enjoy the charm of the Canadian wilderness 
without its hardships 
LOG CABI¥ CAMP 
On beautiful Silent Lake. Wonderful fishing. 
Finest food. American plan. 

| Special Low Rates for September | 
| Booklet: A. D. Greene, Paudash, Ont., Canada 
| N.Y. A ss: Room | 220 E. | 


| 

MEMQUISIT LODGE NORTHERN | 

ONTARIO | 

The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- | | 

ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a 
Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect 
quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, 
Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also 
Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table 
Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire 
| Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful 
| trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 
rates and reservations write 


Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 


‘| SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory 
| just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles, 40 
| lakes filled with only speckled trout of great 
| size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and 
small game. Write for illustrated folder. 


Rasa De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Canada 




















150,000 | 


More than that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $17.50 per month; 











—imice this size costs $35.00, etc. _ 


|  WUNTERS CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
| in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
|} game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too 

Reasonable rates 


HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


Jasper Park 




















He didn’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we have 

in mind had his own cure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds. . . well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there's very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S on/y United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
CE i nthscannnssbhen The Olympic 
WORSRNTE, MGB 0 00.00550d06keu The Bancroft 
oS Ne eae The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J......- The Alexander Hamilton 
SRENPOM,. Ba. Jo.cc00s200s00cene The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....--...-+5+ The Penn-Harris 
ee ee The Ten Eyck 
EE nee roe .» The Onondaga 
DOCHBNTUN, B. We bess cdvetss dace The Seneca 
SUADARA DAMRE. BE. Yi x02 ss <nncssts The Niagara 
NINE 6565 6tcdeqcedcdsstancon The Lawrence 
ARBOM, ORI soos ssieccosccccccs The Portage 
GRIT SURED 0 00 boca Cvincvcctsts The Durant 
eer ee The President 
ee ere ree El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........00008 The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .........00085 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. .......-.-05 The King Edward 
NIAGARA PALLS, ONT. .......0.000. The Clifton 


WINDSOR, ONT. ..... ..+» The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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WE PRESCRIBE A 


tonite 


WHEN you get to the point where 
you’re a little run down, a little irri- 
table, the obvious prescription is — 
a trip to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall... 
where there’s every facility for ton- 
ing up tired systems. 

First, exercise! Play squash, work 
out in the gym, try a game of golf 
on a nearby course, or gallop along 
the edge of the sea. Then, take an 
all-over sun bath, or a health bath 
supervised by an expert. Eat... 
and enjoy ... the meals of master- 
chefs. Relax in a deck chair over 
the ocean, inhaling the bracing salt 
sea air. And at night — sleep. 

If you want a new lease on life, 
try the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall pre- 
scription. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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EXPERT 
CONSULTATION 
Construction of Hatcheries, 
Ponds and Aquariums 


Biological and Fish Forage 
*roblems 


Pennsylvania’s Commissioner of Fisheries Twenty Years 


N. R. BULLER 


Consulting Fish Culturist 
Riverview Manor, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Suite 302, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SURVEYS 
Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
Streams 


Definite stocking p 
furnished for improvemen, 
of Fishing conditions 





Come to Currituck . 


this fall and enjoy some of the best shooting from 
battery and blinds. The coming season looks better 
than ever, and the Government is replacing the locks 
between the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. Season 
Nov. Ist—Jan. 15th. Write or wire 
R. D. ROBERTS, Mgr. 
Roserts’ Goosinc ano Duckinc CLusB 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. Car. 

Ten years’ experience in planting Duck Food 








THE BEST MALLARD DUCK 
SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH 


In Lower White River Bottoms 
in Desha Co., Ark. 
Write for rates and early bookings, Open sea- 
son Noy. Ist to Jan. 15th. 


ACE HUNTING LODGE 
| P. 0. Box 482 Rosedale, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


HUNTING PRESERVES 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 
in this section; old ante-bellum 
plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game, 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. Be 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO, 
Savannah Georgia 











HAMPTON LODGE 


Waterlily, P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


An exclusive Lodge well known by sportsmen from all 
over this country. Many guests will visit us this 
season who have been here each year. since the Lodge 
was established. Good Goose and Duck shooting, 
especially Canvasback. Excellent guides with good 
rigs. Hot and cold water bath. Write immediately if 
you wish to reserve one of the few vacancies we have 
open this season. We supply all kinds of wild duck 
foods for propagation 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonabk 

F, W. MARINE 


Jacksonville North Carolin 
Write—New River Lodge 

















Trout, Croakers, Blues, 
Sept. to early Oct. best for Traut: Croskers, Bines. 
CHANNEL BASS _about'11-20tn. 

Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea F. is. Home Grown vegetables, Fresh 
milk, eggs. ete. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4.00. 


5-58 Ibs., Trout 1 to 10 tps. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
O. P.C. and N. EX. or via Norfolk. " 
reague E. Shore. Va. (Ocean Side) 


ue, 





Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Fines 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also G 
nadian geese. 30 years’ experience enables us to gin 
good results. Reasonable rates, best of servic 
Make reservation early. 
Season November 1 to January 15 
WRIGHT BRO’S GUN LODGE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 








1 Wa : Wacha 
Booklets A. H. G. MEARS . (Ownership ) 











SHOOTING ON PAMLICO SOUND 


Geese, Brant and Ducks over live decoys 
Best shooting in state, Expert Guides, Ac- 
commodations and Service Guaranteed. New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio References. 
Live Canada Geese and Brant for sale 
GARY BRAGG, Ocracoke, N. C. 





CometoGreatSouthBay 


Opposite the new inlet and enjoy some of the 
best duck shooting from baited blinds. Shooting 
Box accommodates four. Coming season looks 
better than ever. Oct. 16th to Jan. 15th. Write 
or wire: 

FLOYD W. MOTT 
Eastport, L. I. Telephone—Eastport 17 














FOR RENT 
Good Duck and Goose Shooting Shore 


5 miles Bay frontage along Maryland Coast. 
8 bush blinds—10 point blinds all built. Live 
Geese and Duck decoys. Fine house and 
board on property. Will rent very reasonably. 
John S. Whaley Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE 


Barbour County, Alabama—For sale 8500 
acres, 500 feet above sea level; fine for quail 
hunting. No swamps. Half land ready for 
plowing. Flowing wells. Near Central of 
Georgia railroad at Midway, Comer, Clayton. 
$7.00 acre. Terms. Address 
J. E. PENNEY, Owner 
5 North 19th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 

Season Nov. 20th until Feb. 15th; good 

Territory to shoot over. Good Guides 
HOTEL LORRAINE 


Lumberton, N. C. 
W. H. Piummer, Prop. 








. 

Mount Hope Plantation 

For sale or lease for term of years 
Adjacent to Belle Isle Garden on beautifi 
Winyah Bay near Georgetown, S. C. Spa 
cious Colonial type home. Just completed. Al 
modern conveniences. Golf, boating, horse 
back riding, fishing, hunting,—accessible 


Apply F. E. Johnstone, Georgetown, S. C. 








Hunting & Fishing Leas 


Will lease exclusive hunting and fishing rights # 
limited number of sportsmen er club; old Southern plate 
tion on the Atlantic Coastal Highway, between Sa 
and Jacksonville, in the midst of private game prest® 
2500 acres of fenced rice land and forest preserve, } 
ing the Satilla River, navigable 50 miles. Duck, 
dove, turkey, deer, fresh and salt water fish, ete. All} 
round hotel accommodations. Horses and dogs boarded } 
further particulars address: 


Woodbine PI 





Inc., Woodbine, & 








Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 

Elevation 1650 
Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva 
tions write 


A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 





QUAIL—DOVE 
WILD TURKEY 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses and automobiles furnished. 


Tue Carona Horet, Summerville, 8.6 

















Your vote is wanted 


Read the editorial 
on page 17 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 




















MOUNT YOUR RECORD Fis 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
respect, but will give you expression in my 
that will more than please you. Can give} 
leading sportsmen throughout the United 5i# 
as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher ® 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. 
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Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- 
ING. MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, WOLF 

AND SMALL GAME HUNTING. 

Comfortable new cabins, complete outtitting, reliable 
Canadian and Indian guides. 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to Chibouga 
mou, and Peribonka River. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunt 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for 
hunting and fishing trips. 

SPECKLED TROUT FLY FISHING FROM MAY 
20TH TO THE END OF SEPTEMBER 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
Booklet on request 
Leonce Hamel, Manager 


j. 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q, Canada 
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KEIM RANCH DE LUXE 


For Los Angeles visitors. Beautiful, modern, 
unique. A central, yet quiet and secluded 
country headquarters for your sight-seeing. 
45 minutes from Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Los Angeles, Olympic Stadium. Finest meals 
and over-night accommodations in California. 
For private parties, by reservation only. 
Address BILL KEIM, 201 Haas Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 








BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunter & Guide 
| 1610 E. 2nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 
Grizzly bear, lion, Jaguar, sheep, 
antelope, boar, turkey, whitetail 
and mule deer, trout, sea fish- 
i ing. Wilderness hunting. Amer- 
ican Guides. 

16th year Limited Bookings. 
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Deer—Bear—Partridge 


Owner will use Northern Maine Hunting Camp one 
week only this season. A few sportsmen may be 
accommodated or party may take over camp for part 
season ( 6—Nov. 30). This is a real wilderness 
camp. Tight, good food, and best of native guides. 
Game more than plentiful, a successful hunt assured. 
DALE SUTTON 
Murray Hill 2-2891 17 East 42nd St., N. Y.G. 








. ° 
Deer, Bird and Bear Hunting 
in one of Maine’s best game sections 
Write early regarding reservations, as we limit the 
number of hunters taken at one time, thus insuring 
the comfort of our guests. Camps a short boat ride 
from auto or R. R. Station. For further particulars 

write to 


: J. L. MACDONALD 
White House Camps Millinocket, Me. 
N. E. Tel. Conn. 
_— 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


y A Sportsman’s Paradise 

ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,009 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 

¥ CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
‘egetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
fap on request. 


UEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


SIN K 
DOWN. .4; 


Down. .f 


DOWN... 


Statler beds are as luxuri- 
ous as money can buy. 
Each has a deep box spring 
topped by an inner-spring 
} hair mattress ... nothing 
is more conducive to rest- 
Sul sleep. 


Oh, what a difference there is in beds! There’s the 
stern kind — the sad type — the lumpy affair. And 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, restful. 
“What a bed!” you think, as you yawn and stretch 
in lazy content on the mattress that is comfortable 
| all over — that doesn’t sag in a single place — that 
yields pleasantly to the curves of your body. 

Finally, you switch off your radio... put out the 
light.at the head of the bed... pull up the snowy 
| white sheets and the blankets . . . and sink down, 
| down, down into sleep. 

In the morning you awake to find a newspaper 
under your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily 
_in your bath — eager for your breakfast. And as you 
start about the business of the day, refreshed and 
rested and happy, we know you will think with en- 
thusiasm of the gracious personal service you have 
enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. And 
we fancy, too, you will remember it was the Statlers 
| that first gave travelers the modern hotel. 




















| 17.50 
Wouldn’t Ld give this much money 
to place your advertisement before 
the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 
this Department? 














HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
DETRONT $T. LOUIS 


jn NEW YORK » Hotel Pennsylvania 
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Bulletin 


THE DUCK SUPPLY 


EVERAL times during the summer 

we called attention to the very un- 

favorable waterfowl! reports coming 

from the major breeding grounds 
of the Northwestern States and the 
prairie provinces. Later reports were even 
more unfavorable; it was authoritatively 
stated that the crop would be less than in 
1930, when it was only 50 per cent of 
normal. 

By the time this item appears in print 
one of two important steps will have been 
taken. Either the season, and probably the 
bag limits, will have been curtailed fur- 
ther, or else the season will have been 
closed entirely as an emergency measure. 

Late in July conferences in both Canada 
and the United States came to certain 
definite conclusions. A conference at Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, representing a 
number of states and provinces, recom- 
mended that the 1931 season be cut to one 
month, the bag limit to ten a day, and the 
possession limit to twenty, and that no 
“baiting” be permitted. No distinction was 
made between feeding in protected areas 
and baiting in front of the blinds, over- 
looking entirely the fact that hungry ducks 
pile right into any kind of decoys without 
restraint. 

The regulations upon legitimate shoot- 
ing now in force are not being enforced ; 
so why add additional ones? It seems also 
that the Federal Government has gone 
about as far as it should under the treaty 
in the matter of — and regulations, 
and that after the Government fixes the 
general limits within which the states 
and provinces should stay it is up to local 
agencies to add such restrictions as may 
be desired. 

Unfortunately some of the states have 
not seen fit even to meet the Government 
half-way. Their laws are still more liberal 
than the Federal regulations. The result 
is that the entire burden of game-law 
enforcement falls upon a handful of Fed- 
eral officers. 

We have no sympathy with the profes- 
sional restrictionists who seem to think 


A lake full of mallards. 


we CONSERVATION 


of the American Game Association 


By 


SETH GORDON 
President 


that prohibitions will save the ducks. 
They entirely overlook breeding-ground 
restoration. We are strongly of the opinion 
that if the supply this year will not justify 
reasonable shooting over a season of mod- 
erate length the sensible thing to do is to 
close the season for one year. Half-way 
measures will help neither the ducks nor 
the honest sportsman. 

We are hopeful that drastic action will 
not be found necessary, but let's play safe. 
We will never save the ducks by con- 
stantly trying to get more than our neigh- 
bor! And we will never save them by 
driving honest sportsmen out of the field 
and giving the pot-shooters and bootleg- 
gers full sway. 


POOR BADGERITES! 
VIDENTLY the governor of Wis- 


consin does not have a very high 
opinion of the fishermen of the Badger 
State—or else he has some mighty poor 
advisers. His veto of the 1931 legislature’s 
fishing license bill would indicate that all 
men in that state over twenty-one who 
like to fish are too poor to invest the 
price of three gallons of gasoline in better 
fishing. 

This action has dealt a staggering blow 
to the conservation program of that state. 
It takes money, and plenty of it, to do a 
good job in conservation, just as it does 
in anything else. 

Wisconsin is the only Northern State 
without a resident angling license law. 
After failing in 1929, the organized sports- 
men, under the leadership of the Wiscon- 
sin Waltonians, girded their loins for the 
1931 campaign. When their bill reached 
the governor’s desk, it was a mere shadow 
of the original. It provided for a fee of 
only fifty cents instead of a dollar, and it 


exempted everybody except males over 
twenty-one. It carried a “poverty provi- 
sion” exempting any man whose financial 
circumstances are such “that he cannot 
afford to pay” the fee. 

Why the legislature should pass a 
“poor-house bill” like this has not been 
explained, but why a governor should 
veto it, try ing times or not, is beyond our 
comprehension. 

Wisconsin has been making wonderful 
progress under the direction of the new 
commission which took charge in 1927, 
due largely to the high type of business 
and professional men who accepted ap- 
pointment on that body. The chairman, 
William Mauthe, a successful business 
man who had much to do with the de- 
velopment of policies and guidance of the 
work, deserves special credit for the fine 
public service rendered. Unfortunately his 
term expired recently, and he refused to 
consider reappointment due to business 
demands upon him. 

Among the outstanding developments 
of the past four years are the inaugura- 
tion of a real forestry program, develop- 
ment of the state parks and fisheries prop- 
erties, establishment of a state game farm, 
a department of research, a department 
of education and public information, a vast 
improvement in the law enforcement 
work, and placing the work of the de- 
partment on a businesslike, non-political 
basis. Those who sought to exploit the 
state's natural resources were rebuffed. 

The commission planned ahead in con- 
structive fashion. Other states began to 
emulate Wisconsin. But the veto of the 
fishing license bill and reductions in ap- 
propriations played havoc. The budget of 
the fisheries division was reduced from 
$330,000 to a miserly $150,000. About fifty 
employees were discharged, _ several 
hatcheries were closed, and the entire 
program has been badly upset. 

It is hoped that this temporary setback 
will not discourage the commission. The 
new chairman, Haskell Noyes, is an opti- 
mist, and he and his associates will no 
doubt forge ahead, hoping for better sup- 
port later from the law makers. 





Waterfowl are quick to recognize a place where they can feed safely © B. R. Kime 
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FUR INDUSTRY ORGANIZES 


HOSE who have been observing the 

trend in the supply of raw furs will be 
interested to know that leaders in the in- 
dustry, who believe that wild fur-bearers 
must be looked upon as the principal 
source of supply for years to come, or- 
ganized the American Raw Fur Institute 
this past summer, with .national head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. The new 
institute replaces the former national fur 
association which maintained offices in 
New York City. 

The objectives of the Institute, as set 
forth in the by-laws, are to promote 
scientific research and disseminate infor- 
mation to its members concerning the fur 
supply, to foster the conservation of the 
various American fur-bearing animals, to 
represent the industry in such matters as 
legislation and fur regulations, and such 
other matters as may be necessary to 
foster the welfare of the raw fur industry. 

“We are for conservation with use,” 
said David C. Mills, the General Director 
of the Institute, when asked about their 
policies, “and we are for the sportsman so 
long as he does not insist upon monopoliz- 
ing the field. We are impatient with ideas 
of extermination of valuable fur-bearers.” 

It is hoped that the Institute will, 
among other things, take an interest in 
heading off certain sentimental legislation 
inimical to game conservation, and that 
it will take a hand in stopping the whole- 
sale bootlegging of beavers out of regions 
which are supposed to be vast wilderness 
wild-life refuge areas. 


ANOTHER POTOMAC CON- 
FERENCE 


HE Potomac River fishing rights 

conference of officials from Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia in Washing- 
ton, July 9, brought together by leaders 
of the Izaak Walton League and attended 
by officers of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, failed to reach an agreement. 

After discussing the matter for several 
hours, during which Maryland officials 
gave an encouraging report of the progress 
of the campaign to eliminate pollution 
irom the Potomac, representatives of the 
Virginias withdrew and submitted the fol- 
lowing proposal: “In exchange for joint 
angling privileges, the states of Virginia 
and West Virginia propose to do their full 
share to restock the river, to help police 
it, and to push the campaign to eliminate 
pollution, with the understanding that 
Maryland’s right to collect all license fees 
from anglers from other states is con- 
ceded.” 

Maryland officials felt that since their 
state owns the river, the Virginias should 
make further concessions to Maryland 
residents, such as angling privileges on 
some of the tributary waters. This met 
with decided opposition from the Virginia 
and West Virginia representatives. 

Maryland then proposed that another 
conference be held before November 1, 
and that a representative of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries be invited to 
sit in with the committee. 

This was agreed to, and a committee 
was selected as follows: Swepson Earle, 
Conservation Commissioner of Maryland; 


DEVELOPMENTS “= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Major A. Willis Robertson, Chairman, 
Virginia Inland Fisheries and Game Com- 
mission; Vernon E. Johnson, Member, 
West Virginia Game and Fish Commis- 
sion; Lewis E. Radcliffe, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries; and the attorney 
general or one of his assistants from each 
of the three states. 

The next conference, called by Commis- 
sioner Earle, is expected to agree upon 
a mutually satisfactory plan to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature of Virginia in 
1932, then to the other two states in 1933. 


GAME LAW MANIA 


HEN the 7,000,000 hunters go 

afield this fall, they must familiar- 
ize themselves with about 300 new laws, 
or else run the risk of committing viola- 
tions and losing their standing as good 
sportsmen. 

The legislative bodies of the forty-two 
states that had sessions this year seem to 
have taken fiendish delight in grinding out 
game laws, and plenty of them. The way 
game codes have been torn to pieces and 
patched up is a crime! 

Many of these new laws are excellent; 
it is not the quality with which we find 
fault, but the quantity. Fortunately more 
states are placing responsibility on the 
departments in charge by putting it up 
to them to fix regulations on subjects 
which can be handled far better in that 
manner. And fortunately, too, a lot of 
governors this year used their veto ax. 

We had submitted to us the legislation 
of numerous states dealing with game and 
fish, but the one that staggered us most 
was the mass of bills before the legislature 
of California. While most of the proposals 
there, as in every other state, never got out 
of committee, the number of bills passed, 
most of them good, was _ bewildering. 

To expect sportsmen to obey laws in a 
state where it is necessary to carry a 
retinue of lawyers along on every trip 
to keep out of trouble is silly. Why not 
declare a moratorium,*and for one legis- 
lative session do nothing but eliminate a 
lot of useless laws, and cut the balance 
of them down to the bare essentials? Then 
everybody will be able to understand what 
is expected, and fewer laws will be broken. 


MOTOR-BOAT ABUSES 


OTOR-BOAT users are now pass- 

ing through the same kind of regu- 
lation that was found necessary for auto- 
mobiles almost a quarter of a century ago 
to safeguard the general public. 

Driving boats at high speed close to 
other craft, shooting between bathers, 
using wide-open motors at all hours of the 
night close to shore, and needlessly stir- 
ring up bass spawning waters as well as 
wasting oil unnecessarily have all come 
in for their just share of public condem- 
nation. It is a well-known fact that a scum 
of oil on any lake seals the doom of mil- 
lions of baby fish and the minute plant 
and animal life upon which they must 
depend for sustenance. 

Manufacturers were quick to sense the 
exhaust nuisance, and now most of the 
motors exhaust under water. But the man- 
ufacturers were unable to prevent the 
other abuses, and there is where the public 
had to step in. New laws in three states 
this year have come to our notice. 

In Indiana it is now unlawful to operate 
any gas- or steam-driven boat upon any 
lake of less than 325 acres at low-water 
mark at a rate in excess of ten miles per 
hour, or to operate such craft at any time 
from April 1 to June 15 on lakes of less 
than the above area, 

Michigan’s new law gives the authori- 
ties wide latitude in regulating motorboats 
and provides that boats shall not be oper- 
ated in a reckless manner, also that muf- 
flers or underwater exhausts must be used 
except when boats are competing in super- 
vised races. The Conservation Department 
has asked the attorney general’s opinion as 
to whether this law may be construed to re- 
strict motor-boating over spawning beds. 

Pennsylvania’s new motor-boat law 
provides for the licensing and regulation 
of motor-boats by the Board of Fish Com- 
missioners, and makes it unlawful to oper- 
ate a motor craft on non-tidal waters ex- 
cept in conformity with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by said board. The 
board is specifically authorized to adopt 
regulations for the public health and safety 
of persons and property, to preserve use- 
ful aquatic life, and to control the dis- 
posal of oil and all other waste matter. 
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F YOU listened to Sourdough, you'd be led to believe 
there is only one upland game bird in America worthy 
of a sportsman’s attention. “Quail and Chinks may suit 
these dawdling field-prowlers who get lost in a forty- 

acre wood lot,” he used to say, “but give me a day in the 

big timber with the old native pheasant. It takes a hunter to 
mush through the woods and find ‘em. But man, oh man! 

When you've brought home a bag of ruffed grouse, you've 

done something and you've got something.” 

Now gameless hunts may satisfy the esthetic nature bine, 
but I’m barbarian enough to desire and appreciate a nice 
bag at the end of a day afield. Therefore I never passed up 
an invitation from Sourdough to hunt 
the natives. Years of experience in 
Northwestern forests had fortified him 
with the knowledge and strategy re- 
quired in the successful pursuit of Sa- 
bine’s grouse, the far western variant of 
Bonasa umbellus. And what was finer 
than to spend a hazy Indian summer day 
in the timber with this sportsman and re- 
turn home in the shank of the afternoon 
laden down with a full string of those 
brown woodland beauties? 

The end of the hunting season was 
imminent; a holiday approached and ex- 
pectancy was in the air. All day long the 
two general stores in the small provin- 
cial town spewed men and youths laden 
with ammunition. Bird dogs trotted at 
heel or were watchfully led on leash to 
guard against surreptitious borrowing. 

In the evening I gravitated to one of 
the emporiums, primarily to meet Sour- 
dough and arrange for the morrow’s 
sport. I found him comfortably seated 
behind a large cannon-ball stove. A con- 
siderable audience, mainly young 
squirts, listened attentively to his dis- 
sertation on the art and science of ven- 
ery, for he was universally recognized 
as an oracle and authority on the sub- 
ject of hunting. 

Eventually we withdrew from the cir- 
cle, for Sourdough had something to 
impart that was not for the ears of the 
assemblage. ‘“‘Mum’s the word,” he said, 
after the fashion of a conspirator. “Meet 
me on the pike in the morning at the 
first old wood road beyond the school- 
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house. I'll be there with old Duke at six o'clock sharp.” 

When I reached the appointed spot next morning, Sour- 
dough and old Duke awaited me. The setter favored me with 
a few conservative wags of his tail as I patted his wise head. 
A real grouse dog, that fellow; it was a question which knew 
more about the habits of the birds, Duke or his master. As for 
other dogs, it was sacrilege to suggest that they be permitted 
to play any part in these woodland dramas, Sourdough in- 
sisting they would gum up the works and raise hob in gen- 
eral. As he was in command and his prejudice was great, it 
was sound diplomacy not to oppose him. 

A decided chill was in the air as we scuttled along the 
abandoned lumber road to the tall tim- 
ber. Autumn had painted the deciduous 
woods in riotous shades of russet and 
gold. The ground was sodden from re- 
cent rains, and a deep carpet of fallen 
leaves lay underfoot. Frost rimmed the 
prone logs, and mists hung in the glades 
as we advanced. At length the twisting 
path led past the small clearing of a de- 
serted homestead, hewn out of the tim- 
ber with prodigious toil, only to be aban- 
doned in the end because of its worth- 
lessness. You find an endless number of 
these clearings scattered through North- 
western woods, remote, pathetically si- 
lent and with the sole redeeming feature 
that they constitute favorite stamping 
grounds for forest creatures. 


N OPEN field, possibly ten acres in 
extent and overgrown with weeds, 
shone tawny in the glimmering light of 
the rising sun as we advanced. Beyond, 
on the far side of a crazy old rail fence, 
was a slashing, and farther still, a rim of 
woods—maples, balms and alders—serv- 
ing as a kind of outpost for the great 
forest of tall firs and cedars. The field 
looked birdy, and intuitively I felt that 
close by that rotting fence, overgrown 
with briars, game would be found. In 
fact, as we proceeded there was a di- 
minutive roar of wings as a bevy of quail 
took flight to a thorn hedge near by. 

I looked inquiringly at Sourdough, 
who had seen the birds, but he ignored 
them. “See that clump of crabs just be- 
yond that lone maple?” he inquired. 
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Field and Stream 


Around the edges of old clearings you are pretty sure to find birds 


“Likely as not a covey of natives will bust out of there.” 

Evidently old Duke thought likewise, for he slipped be- 
tween the rails of the fence and headed for the spot. 

The wild crab-apples grew in the remote corner of a 
pocket hewn out of an alder bottom and within a few rods 
of the big timber. A second growth of alder shoots, sumacs, 
hardhacks, vine-maples and tall brakes grew all about. The 
painted leaves of the deciduous trees reflected a radiance, 
and there was a fragrance, like that from crushed and sun- 
dried berries, that seemed to bespeak the presence of grouse. 
Duke evidently was impressed, too, for he drew stealthily 
through the weeds, flag rigid and bowed like a simitar. The 
experienced hunter would declare at once that here. in this 
lonely spot, was a favorite haunt of the lordly fan-tail. 

No matter how often I hunt our Western grouse, certain 
spots cause the pulse to bound. There's always that same old 
thrill, a mingling of nervousness and expectancy such as one 
might experience if knowingly approaching some kind of a 
hidden, harmless mine on the imminent verge of explosion. 
In grouse shooting the unexpected is constantly happening; 
your quarry bolts thunderously aloft before, behind or to 
your side and disappears from view in what appears to be the 
small fraction of a second. In reality, you often stand mes- 
merized and come out of your trance too late to do deadly 
execution. In fact, there are times when you stand open- 
mouthed and do not fire at all. Had you stood in a similar 
environment without a gun in hand, doubtless you would 
have said, “Easy shots—I couldn't miss ‘em.”’ It goes to show 
what taut nerves can do to a gunner 

Who ever described the rise of a grouse with greater 
felicity than Channing? “With a whirring spring—like an 
Indian bow” tells it perfectly. No other game bird breaks 
into such sudden, nerve-devastating flight. The roar of its 
wings, when heard in quiet forest aisles, sounds like incipient 
thunder. What a grand sight when one of those rufous fan- 
tailed birds breaks cover! Limned sharply against a gold and 
emerald background, it speeds away with its cut-out wide 
open, swerving to right or left or up or down, curling cun- 
ningly around a tree, or hurling itself between sheltering 
branches as it dissolves from view! 

Silently followed a 


as possible we trail made by deer 
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through the tall weeds, stopping now and then to listen for 
a possible distant muffled thunder of wings. Grouse often 
flush wild, for their hearing is acute and sounds carry a long 
distance in the quiet forests. Quite often their line of flight 
is revealed by the soft, diminishing roar of pinions, and this 
may lead you to the landing field, which is likely to be a 
limb high up in a great conifer. Seldom will you see the pur- 
sued until it launches on another and far longer flight. About 
three times in five it will cleverly avoid affording a shot; on 
the other occasions, if you are alert and lucky, you might 
get the snappiest kind of snap shots. 


S WE listened we heard occasional rattles of musketry 
from distant stubble fields; from a greater distance came 
the roar and subsequent rhythmic throb of a motor-car. 
These noises seemed to come from a world apart. Here all 
was silent—a brooding silence that synchronized perfectly 
with this forest sport. Not a leaf stirred in the breathless, 
hazy air. There was a pitchy odor from smoky burnings that 
filled the lungs pleasantly, a tang inseparable from North- 
western forests in fall. 

When we approached the crab-apples, Sourdough suggest- 
ed that I circle the patch, for the grouse, if any, would be 
sure to fly to the woods. At length I accomplished the detour. 
All the while I momentarily expected bombs to burst. Consid- 
erably disappointed, I slipped the gun into the hollow of my 
arm and moved forward slowly as I awaited Sourdough’s 
arrival. ; 

Then it happened! A thunderous boom sounded from 
almost under my feet, which seemed to leave the ground. A 
great fan-tailed bird arose right before my shocked eyes. 
It flung itself over the shoulder of an alder and disappeared 
just as I pulled the trigger. Snipped twigs and leaves fell; 
a few clipped feathers drifted idly down, but I listened in 
vain for that soul-satisfying thud or crash that betokens 
success. Said I to myself, ‘“Fellah, I guess you've made an- 
other mess of things.” 

Just then the booming of wings sounded and a shot rang 
out, followed by a full-lunged oath indicating that Sourdough, 
too, was having his troubles. Well, thought I, better the 
heartfelt curse of an honest man than the crooked prayer of 
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the Pharisee. Then I wondered what kind of an alibi Sour- 
dough would offer—mine was already framed and on the 
tip of my tongue. As a matter of fact, you need plenty of 
‘em when hunting grouse in the timberlands. 

I like to start and end a day afield auspiciously. Besides, 
I hate to wound a bird or lose a dead one. So, with only the 
the slightest hope, I followed the line of flight taken by my 
grouse. I noted cut twigs and leaves, and then carefully in- 
spected the ground beyond without success. Just as I declar- 
ed the episode a total loss, there was a rustle in the tall weeds 
and old Duke emerged with the bird in his mouth. With 
what an exalted feeling I watched him bring the limp bird 
and deliver it in my hand! 


OUBTLESS the old fellow had been on point near by 
and was alert to all that transpired. He knew to whom 
that grouse belonged. His judgment in this connection was 
uncannily infallible. Many a native that I had killed he had 
delivered to me without orders from Sourdough. But let me 
attempt, in jest, to take one of Sourdough’s birds away from 
him, and he would roach the hair on his back, growl and sidle 
away. If I pressed him, he would drop the grouse between 
his forelegs, bare his fangs and glare at me with a baleful 
light in his eyes which indicated that he meant business. 
You couldn’t take candy away from that baby! 

The alien pheasant is a gorgeous bird, and yet its gay and 
scintillant dress does not impress you as favorably as that 
of the more tastily attired “native pheasant.” Bonasa sabini 
belongs. It is of our Western aristocracy, and inseparably 
entwined with the history and traditions of the illimitable 
timbered coastal area. Its coloration is darker and richer 
than that of Bonasa umbellus, and the average weight is 
slightly greater. Its range extends from the coast country of 
central California to southeastern Alaska. 

Under similar conditions and environments, its habits are 
quite similar to those of its Eastern cousins. Although it 
sometimes lacks the wildness and cunning of its more per- 
sistently pursued relative, even to the verge of stupidity, 
it quickly acquires those qualities when persecuted and is 
then alert, resourceful and difficult to bring to bag. Although 
occasionally seen at the rim of clearings, during the closed sea- 
son in particular, its habitat is mainly the trackless timberlands 
of the West, and it is seen by comparatively few gunners. 

After prospecting another deserted clearing without suc- 
cess, under Sourdough’s unerring direction we plunged into a 
tractless forest dominated by colossal Douglas firs and 
cedars. Scattered about in these great groves of giant trees 
are numerous glades, “marshes” and alder bottoms; also a 
tremendous amount of down timber. Wherever the ax had 
been applied by the lumberman without subsequent clear- 
ing of the land, a luxuriant second growth was in evidence. 
It requires intimate knowledge and a perfect sense of direc- 
tion to find your way through such a labyrinth. 

At length we came to one of the marshes, or “ponds”— 
a small basin, clear of timber, lined with salal and huckle- 
berry bushes. We entered through a fringe of vine-maples 
and alders by way of a great prone fir, Duke in the lead. He 
did not advance far before he whirled and froze to a rigid 
point. Here was a unique situation: dog and gunners on a tree 
trunk ten or twelve feet above the ground, and grouse un- 
doubtedly close at hand in the dense growth of salals below. 

“Most likely it’s a covey,” whispered Sourdough. “You 
stay here, and I'll work around ’em.” 

While he circled the glade, silently as an aborigine, I held 
the fort with nerves as tense as fiddle strings, for I momen- 
tarily expected an explosion. Then, in answer to a whistle, I 
moved forward. Just when I reached the motionless setter, 
out boomed a grouse with a mighty brum-m-m. It rose from 
the salals directly below, and for the first time in my life I 
looked straight down on one of these beauties in full flight. 

The bird, an old one, rocketed and curled abruptly back 
towards the woods in the rear. It was done in the bat of a 
eye, and I was forced to swing sharply around to meet the 
maneuver. At the crack of the gun it wilted, and a cloud of 
feathers attested a centered and thoroughly defunct grouse. 
Almost simultaneously two others rose and whirled behind 
vine-maples. One of these soared high over Sourdough’s head 
On its way to tall firs and was neatly downed. 

Duke moved ahead a few feet. only to freeze again. For 
some seconds I watchfully awaited another rise. Then, with 
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I held the fort with nerves as tense as fiddle strings 
























eyes glued to the cover below, I mechanically replaced the 
exploded shell. These birds seem to know when they have 
you at a disadvantage and often profit by your carelessness. 
Besides, prior experience had taught me that members of a 
covey seldom rise en masse. 















































HE Western grouse also has the pernicious habit of 

sticking to cover until you pass; then to take flight with 
a nerve-shattering roar and reach safety before you can pull 
a trigger. Occasionally a cunning bird will depart silently 
when employing this ruse. On this occasion, however, the 
young bird lacked in strategy, for it rose at an ill-timed mo- 
ment and sailed off across the glade. You can miss those soft 
shots easily enough, but this fellow evidently was short of 
luck. Doubtless there were other birds in that covey, but we 
failed to find them. 

We worked through several alder bottoms, with the net re- 
sult that Duke made two statuesque points, while we gummed 
up his good work with ignominious misses that earned his 
looks of reproach. Then we crossed a (Continued on page 67) 
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Up three 
miles of heart- 
straining trail 


HERE are more Lost Ponds in 

Maine than game wardens. North- 

west of Wyman Dam, on the Ken- 

nebec, and on up and over Fletch- 
er Mountain there is a little pond that 
shares the honors. As I remember, it is 
labeled “Young's Pond” on the topogra- 
phic, but its local nom de plume is “Lost 
Pond.” It would appear that Young’s 
Pond is lost. 

Anyhow, it is a minx of a pond. There 
is a three-mile hike from the road which 
apes a climb over the Alps. And the av- 
erage piscatorial reward does the trick 
up brownly—in fact, scorchingly. I’ve 
talked with a good, round number of 
local fishermen who have been there 
once. They never fail to emphasize the 
“once,” their implication being that once 
is enough. For my own part, I'd been 
there once, and had no intention of ever 
going there again. 

But one morning, two summers gone, 
a certain ambitious citizen in my town 
knocked at our front door. It was a 
front-door occasion, for he dangled be- 
fore my eyes a chunky, vermilion-spotted 
fish. Also, he grinned like a ten-year-old 
kid. A man in that frame of mind is apt 
to burst if some one doesn’t tap him; so 
I said: “Where'd you get that little fel- 
ler?” 

The question was ill-chosen, and im- 
mediately regretted. Ted’s trout obvious- 
ly weighed six or seven pounds. Further- 
more, the finned critter—dead as he was 
—had the unmistakable cast of person- 
ality about him. His underjaw was Na- 
poleonic, and the spots on his side were 
like jewels inlaid in oil-washed silver. 

“Wouldn’t yer like to know where I 
got this fish?” challenged the man at my 
front door. 

“Um, well, I could guess pretty close. 
You caught him in Spruce Pond, or 
Decker Pond, or— or—” 

“A-ya, them is all close guesses.” 

“He doesn’t look like a Pierce Pond 
trout.” 

“Don’t, does he?” 

“But he must weigh 
pounds, at that.” 

“He weighs six pounds and seven an’ 
a half ounces—now. But when I took 
him—” 

“Up at—” I prompted. 


close to five 
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Squaretatls grow big in some of the 


‘Yost ponds”’ in Maine 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, JR. 
Drawings by DICK SPENCER 


“A-ya. He weighed more than that.” 

“Have a cigar, Ted. It’s a nice trout. 
The nicest I’ve seen—this year. I'll bet 
he just swallowed that gob of worms.” 

“Not much! This here trout was took 
scientific. He larruped a little Montreal 
fly—smacked it like a man comin’ home 
from the wars. Gol-darn-it, I never see 
such a trout! He run away from me like 
a bull hitched to a spool of thread. An’ 
he never stopped till he’d gone clear 
‘cross that pond. Um, nice ceegar, hain’t 
it? 

Now Ted Sparkes is a _ notorious 
worm fisherman; so I had two points 
on him. First, the pond was small, if 
his description of the fish’s fight were 
true. Second, it was probably closed to 
bait fishing. Very vague points, to be 
sure. I began to make talk. 


“@O HE put up a real fight, did he? 

Well, that makes fishing different. 
But he surely looks like one of the old 
natives. Personally, I've always con- 
tended that an old native is a stronger 
fighter than the stocked breed, but Dud 
Dean says—” 

“He does, eh? Well, never mind. I 
ain't either kind, an’ don’t bite on no 
bait. See here, yer’d really like to know 
where this fish come from, wouldn't 
yer?” 

“T sure would, Ted.” 

“A-ya, course yer would. So would 
others. Well—I hain’t goin’ to tell yer.” 

Maybe my mouth 
dropped, as writers 
say when describing 
disappointed folk. 

Sparkes chuckled, 
looked at his burn- 


“Keep on keeping on,” 


directed Ted 


ing cigar and then at me, and said, “But 
I'll take yer.” 

“Fine! When?” 

“Thar’s no use to go before dinner 
time. Best fishin’ is at evenin’ this time 
of year.” 

“That’s O. K., Ted. After which din. 
ner?” 

“Tomorror’s.” 

“Check.” 


ELL, that was that. I was 

plagued with doubt. Ted wasn't 
above stringing me or any one else. His 
hour indicated a near-by pond. I knew 
‘em all, and couldn’t quite picture sucha 
trout as Ted had shown me as anything 
but an accident in most of the near-by 
lakes. But he had solemnly offered to 
swear on a Bible that his trout was a 
sample, and not the last survivor of the 
days when trout were trout. 

Finally I settled my speculation to 
my own satisfaction. I decided that 
Ted’s trout had come from a little lake 
to the west of Bingham, known a 
Beane Pond. I knew that such trout 
occasionally showed up in Beane Pond 
It is remarkable how an array of il- 
sorted facts wiil dip their lances to 
hypothesis. Once I had fixed on Beane 
Pond, it became clear to me that Ted’ 
trout had come from Beane Pond, and 
that we were going to Beane Pond. 

Therefore I wasn’t surprised when 
Ted informed me, after dinner on the 





following day, that we would cross the 
bridge and take the Pleasant Ridge road. 
However, I tried to look as though I 
were surprised, since it was his party. 
But Ted only chuckled when I put on 
the brakes at Floyd Hunnewell’s. The 
trail to Beane Pond runs up over the 
mountain from Floyd’s place. 

“Keep on keepin’ on,” directed Ted. 
“We ain’t goin’ to Beane Pond.” 

That upset the apple cart, and lowered 
my blood-pressure. In fact, I felt as 
though Ted had thrown a pail of cold 
water at me. “Where then?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Lost Pond trail.” 

“Oh, my gosh! Lost Pond? Why, 
suffering catfish, Ted! You don’t mean 
Lost Pond!” 

“Nothin’ else. I got that big square- 
tail an’ three, four others, 
‘most as good, at Lost Pond.” 

So perish rosy dreams. I'd 
no faith in Lost Pond. I felt 
a savage impulse to punch Ted 
Sparkes, for all his venerable 
years. But I am geared with- 
out brakes. Once I’ve started 
on a fishing trip, there’s no 
turning back. I consoled my- 
self. It was possible that we 
might get a mess of pan-fish. I 
almost got to the place where 
I forgave Ted when I lapsed 
to more primitive reactions. I 


We Made It Eight an’ a Half 


reached the top of the mountain and 
looked down on Lost Pond. 

That was indisputable. Lost Pond is 
neither striking nor commonplace. It is 
spring-fed, and tucked in the hills. 
Trout are native to it. It has been well 
stocked at times, but neglected for sev- 
eral years. 

At four o’clock we reached the boat- 
house, which was privately owned. There 
was a ripple on the pond. A northwest 
wind played down the length of the 
basin. 

“Dangnation!” I said. “This place is 
locked tighter than the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 

You understand what a boat means in 
a place like that. One can’t fish at all 
without some sort of floating craft. The 
shores of the pond are heavily wooded 


in zealous abandonment. Such a flight of 
insect life from off shore produces the 
finest of fishing. Under such conditions 
the trout take either wet or dry flies. 
And on Maine waters the wet fly is the 
most effective. 

A hatch of flies from beneath the sur- 
face is another story. To all superficial 
appearances, the occasion is equally 
auspicious. The water will boil with 
feeding fish. And the stage seems all 
set for a long run and a full house. But 
the fish do not strike until the maturing 
insect begins to move its new wings. 

A fly-fisherman watching such a hatch 
might expect plenty of action at the 
end of his line. And strange as it may 
sound, it is hard to master the tendency 
to go on expecting to the bitter end. As 
a matter of fact, this is hard fishing. 
The careless angler isn’t apt to 
take a fish. Probably I have 
fished through a hundred such 
experiences, and I can’t remem- 
ber one when the feeding trout 
consistently struck at a wet 
fly—any pattern. 









N FACT, one might set down 

as a rule that trout never 
strike a wet fly during such a 
hatch of flies, were it not for 
the fact that a quickly cast fly, 
placed in a boil, sometimes 
turns the trick. However, that 
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| wasnt plot to revenge. It looked as affect one’s arterial circula- 
Ise. His though Sparkes had pulled a tion, and there will be plenty 
I knew fast one on me. But why? It of times when it will not work 
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at all. 

During such a hatch, dry flies 
are more effective if the pat- 
tern matches the natural fly. 
Otherwise one gets the exer- 
cise. Apparently the trout are 
not hungry at such a time. The 
affair seems to be a class war against 
a particular insect. To the above might 
be added that the shouting and the tu- 
mult last to the end of the hatch, which 
may terminate as quickly as it began. 

Well, Ted and I paddled into such a 
phenomenon. There was a big hatch of 
caddis-flies that night. Before long, I 
was in an exceedingly touchy state of 
mind. As a matter of fact, I was about 


was hard to make sense of it. 
There are easier ways of rub- 
bing it into a chap than accom- 
panying him up three long 
miles of heart-straining trail. 

Usually Ted is about as talk- 
ative as a hawk-owl. In fact, 
he looks like a hawk-owl. We climbed in 
silence. My legs protested against such 
unusual exercise. But Ted seemed to en- 
joy it. Once I turned around to catch 
him grinning. I’ve known men who 
would have thumped him then and there, 
but I needed to conserve my wind. 

Ted spoke twice in three miles. First 
he said: “Big trout is pee-cular creeters.” 





“He weighs six pounds an’ seven an’ a half ounces—now” 
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right down to the edge of the water. 

Ted grinned. “Now hain’t that a 
sight,” he said. 

“Don’t tell me that door was wide 
open when you were up here day before 
yesterday.” 

“No—no, it warn’t. But I looked 
round fer the key.«Took me quite a 
spell. Finally I says, ‘Now, Theodoric 
Sparkes, if yer was hidin’ a key to that 





, USED up one word in the affirma- 
tive, and plugged on. There are folk 
who advocate as an antidote for all 
human ills a counter-attack of happy 
thoughts. I needed something like that. 
There I was, but an hour before ex- 
pecting to embark on a fishing trip to 
some secret or overlooked haven of joy, 
headed for a pond I had no faith in. 
Beguiled! Tricked! Well, I actually 
tried the happy-thought idea. I noted 
spots where I'd flushed grouse in sea- 
son. I recalled one ludicrous yet zestful 
duck hunt I had participated in at Lost 
Pond. Surely that had been fun. 

We had gone another mile when Ted 
made his second comment: “Suntimes 
they'll bite, an’ then agin they won't.” 
After delivering that brilliant observa- 
tion, Ted said no more. And I could 
only deduce that the rest of creation 
Was inclined to bite any old time. We 
went on. 


“Thar she be,” said Ted as we 


door, where’d yer put it?’ An’ where 
d’yer think I found it?” 

“In your pocket.” 

“Naw. You go look in that pail that’s 
stuck under the plankin’ from here to 
there.” 

I looked under the plank walk from the 
log camp to the boat-house. And sure 
enough, there was the key! My faith be- 
gan to revive. Ted and I embarked. 

There are times on Maine lakes when 
one can pick up trout throughout the 
day. At such seasons, weather doesn’t 
seem to count. But day after day, on 
the average water, early morning and 
evening are the hours to bank upon. Al- 
though I have caught my finest trout 
under the fogs of early morning, I like 
the bewitching sunset hour the best. 

In general, there are two food con- 
ditions that provoke trout in lakes. 
When there are winged insects skidding 
and flying over the water in a tantaliz- 
ing and fanatical flight, the trout feed 


ready to indulge in expression which 
harps back to early Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory, and which lacks the luster of 
originality. In short, I was mad. 

I was so dog-goned mad that I con- 
sidered kicking a hole in our borrowed 
canoe. I changed flies and changed. 
Tried Hare’s Ears which looked enough 
like caddis, in that light, to suit me. 
Then I tried a whole string of dries. 
But nothing worked. Of course, if the 
trout that were splashing all about us 
had been ordinary trout, I could have sat 
in that canoe and whistled. Instead they 
were the kind of trout Ted had promised 
to show me—big jokers that acted like 
dynamite. They stuck their noses out 
of the water and winked at us. And there 
didn’t seem to be a thing we could do 
about it. Certainly I wasn’t in any mood 
to wink back at ‘em. 

“Gol-dang-it!” said Ted. “Gol-dang- 
it!’’ And his voice was mild. “Gol-dang- 
it if this hain’t (Continued on page 66) 
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The Prince of Wales shooting prairie 
chickens in Illinois (1860) 











A patrol-guard protecting California grain 
fields from wild geese (1882) 
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When wild pigeons darkened the sky 
in Iowa (1867) 


(At right) Shooting prairie chickens from 
horseback in Kansas (1867) 


Half a Century 


Ago 


Old prints showing the great 
quantities of game that 
existed in the early days 
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EDITORIAL 
Ducks or Vo Ducks? 


HE greatest waterfowl breeding grounds on 

this continent are in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

During the summer of 1929 the prairie prov- 
inces experienced a drought, and the waterfowl crop 
suffered. The drought was repeated in 1930, and the 
flights of birds from that section last fall were notice- 
ably less than in the preceding years. _ 

So great was the apparent decrease in waterfowl 
that the Federal Advisory Board, which is composed 
of sportsmen, recommended to the United States 
Department of Agriculture that fifteen days be cut 
from the waterfowl season throughout the United 
States. This recommendation became law. In the 
northern half of the country the gunners lose the last 
fifteen days of September ; the shooters of the southern 
half have been forbidden to shoot waterfowl the last 
fifteen days in January. 

Immediately FreLD AND STREAM began to receive 
letters from sportsmen complaining bitterly. Gunners 
from states lying along the Canadian border contended 
that often shooting in that section is entirely over by 
the middle of October, and sometimes earlier; that an 
early freeze-up in Canada precipitates the flight of 
waterfowl and quickly winds up the shooting. Sports- 
men in the Southern States felt that they had lost the 
best part of their shooting. 

Everyone more or less took it for granted that the 
Canadian drought would end with 1930. But the sum- 
mer of 1931 has proved even worse than either of the 
two preceding years. It is reported that there is no 
surface water over hundreds of square miles that were 
formerly dotted with shallow lakes and sloughs. 

William B. Mershon of the Fretp AND StTREA?I 
Conservation Council wrote under date of July 25th 
that large bodies of water in Saskatchewan, such as 
Buffalo Lake, were lower than they had ever been. 
“My boat-house is now over two hundred yards from 
the margin of the water. Several years ago the water 
was up so there were five inches on the boat-house 
floor. All the ponds and sloughs are dried up. Those 
that had water in the spring when the ducks nested 
soon dried up, and by the time the little ones hatched 
they perished for lack of water.” 


ROM Toronto, J. P. Turner writes: “For thirty 

years I have lived on the Canadian prairies and am 
fully conversant with the history of all species of game 
in that area during that period. I truly believe we are 
on the edge of a wild duck calamity on this continent. 
Some species are in grave danger now. I believe that 
it is up to all the sportsmen of the United States and 
Canada to get together and in one supreme, unselfish, 
whole-hearted and concerted endeavor swing in line 
to help the wild duck crop to weather the dire straits 
into which it has fallen.” 

At a meeting held July 18th, game officials of North 
ota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana and 
itoba passed a resolution recommending that in 

both this country and Canada the open season this year 
be restricted to 30 days and that the daily bag be 10. 

Under date of July 29th the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington issued a news 
telease entitled ‘Reduced Waterfowl Kill Fore- 


seen By Officials.” The release tells of investigations 
made by Canadian and United States officials who 
traveled throughout the principal duck-breeding areas 
of Canada. Conditions could not be painted blacker. In 
a tour of several thousand miles, the investigators saw 
only a few dozen small broods of young ducks in an 
area that in normal years has produced many millions 
of mallards, pintails, canvasbacks, redheads, bluebills 
and teals. The release concludes that the gunners in all 
sections of both countries will probably be asked to 
reduce their duck shooting this year to a minimum, so 
that enough mature birds will survive to breed and 
thus enable the flocks to replenish their kind with the 
return of water to the parched areas. 

Last year we cut the bag limit from 25 to 15. Then 
we shortened the season. The handwriting is on the 
wall. There will probably be another cut in both bag 
limit and season. Before this is printed, additional re- 
strictions may have been imposed and final steps taken 
in an attempt to remedy the situation. Possibly all 
waterfowl shooting will be prohibited for one year! 


URELY the game officials will take no further ac- 

tion without complete investigation. The fact that 
there are no breeding birds in sections where formerly 
they thrived does not mean that they may not have 
changed their habitat. It is hard to believe that a healthy 
pair of canvasbacks, having found their home destroyed 
by drought, would not move on farther north, east or 
west, until they found suitable conditions. 

If a careful survey of that great area lying west of 
Hudson Bay fails to show an adequate crop of water- 
fowl, the situation is indeed serious. Any man who 
loves duck shooting would willingly forego his sport if 
the birds were really in dire straits and he were 
assured that they would benefit through his sacrifice. 

The history of bag limit and season curtailment is 
most discouraging. Many feel that once a season is 


shortened or a bag limit cut, it is next to impossible 


to remove the restriction; furthermore, it would be 
impossible to enforce such regulations. Others contend 
that with all shooting prohibited for one year only, 
there would be a better chance of enforcing the law, 
and we could return to duck shooting in the fall of ’32 
under the seasons and bag limits that exist today. 

Which, in your judgment, would be the better course 
if the future of the sport of wildfowling is at stake? 
At the bottom of page 44 is a short questionnaire. Won't 
you fill it out and mail it today ? We want your opinion 
on this most important subject, even if action has been 
taken by Washington while this issue is on the press. 
We want the vote of the duck hunters of this country. 
Call a meeting of your club and ask the members to 
vote. 

The results of such a poll will furnish Fretp anp 
STREAM with invaluable information to present to those 
in whose hands rests the future of wildfowling. Mail 
the coupon today! Haste is urgent! 


Kray Fe Holland 
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Th rilling adventures with A frican lions 


which did not run true to form 
By 
W. S. CHADWICK 
ie we 


PART I 


unexpected as easily as the tenderfoot. I have re- 

frained from giving many instances lest it be 
thought that I regarded such events as typical of the animals 
described. Now that I have made clear in former writings 
the ordinary characteristics of big game, I may be permitted 
to cite a few instances of the more unusual without damage 
to my reputation as a natural-history student. In this first 
article of a series I shall deal with lions. 

The first lion I met which did not run true to type was a 
denizen of the Katanga forests. He showed strong individu- 
ality in two respects which I have never been able to account 
for, and his idiosyncrasies caused the death of an expert 
native hunter. 

I was hunting with a Dutch companion in elephant coun- 
try, and used a small bivouac tent to sleep in. There was 
just space for the two of us, and the canvas walls touched 
us on each side when we lay on the ground. We turned in 
one night very tired after a strenuous day, pitching the tent 
about twenty yards from the porters’ bivouac, and were soon 
asleep. About one o’clock in the morning I was awakened by 
the rending of canvas and a draught of cold air from the 
wall farthest from me. 

At the same mo- 
ment my companion 
awoke and sat up- 
right, and his yell of 
terror coincided with 
the appearance of a 
lion’s huge head 
through the canvas 
beside his bed. The 
rending sound had 
been the ripping of 
canvas by sharp 
claws. Before either 
of us could move, the 
beast seized my chum 
by the leg and started 
to drag him through 
the tent wall. I grab- 
bed the loaded rifle 
lying beside me, but 
before I could cock 
and bring it to my 
shoulder the lion had got my companion clear of the tent by 
bringing it in a tangle to the ground. This effectually pre- 
vented me from shooting. 

Yelling like a maniac to the natives, I struggled clear. 
As I got to my feet the boys came rushing toward me with 
firebrands, and with an angry growl the lion dropped the man 
about ten paces off and started for the bush. I let him have a 
bullet as he went, and the shot was echoed by a ferocious snarl. 

My chum’s leg was badly mauled, but fortunately not 


ANY times I have stressed the point that the sea- 
soned hunter is sometimes caught napping by the 
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The lion seized my chum and started to drag him through the tent wall 





broken, and after dressing the wounds we sat up by a big 
fire all night and discussed the singular and terrifying occur- 
rence. Maritz was an old hunter and could not account 
for the beast’s audacity in attacking the tent any more than 
I could, while inquiries from the natives went to show that 
no reports of man-eaters in the district had been made. It 
seemed inexplicable. But when at dawn I went on the blood 
spoor, I was destined to find that this particular lion had 
methods of his own in all things. 

My companion could not go along, as apart from his 
wounds he was badly rattled and a bunch of nerves. In fact, 
he never really recovered, and after that any lion story was 
sufficient to bring a sudden pallor to his tanned cheeks. 

From the dark and frothy color of the blood on the trail, 
as well as the quantity, I assumed a lung shot. And this 
afterward proved to be the case. 

After a mile or so the spoor led into a belt of tall grass 
on the edge of the forest. This being too green to burn, we 
had perforce to enter. We proceeded very gingerly, as I 
expected at any moment to hear a snarl from beneath 
my feet and find myself within the sweep of taloned paws. 
The boy who was doing the tracking ahead of me was by 
no means happy either, and he moved with every sense alert. 
Imagine our surprise 
to find, about a hun- 
dred yards inside the 
belt, that the lion had 
lain there for some 
time and thengone on. 


UR surprise was 

increased when, 
fifty yards farther on, 
we found a_ second 
resting place, and my 
tracker insisted that 
the beast had only 
just moved from it. 
I could scarcely be- 
lieve this, as it seem- 
ed improbable that, 
badly wounded as he 
was, he should leave 
such good cover even 
if he had scented us. 
But in the next hun- 
dred yards the blood was brighter, and so fresh that it was 
obvious he had only just passed. 

We had now reached the edge of the grass patch and 
could see no sign of life in the open forest country beyond, 
although the spoor went straight on. Perhaps two hundred 
yards ahead was an ant-heap, and just beyond it a giant tree 
trunk, felled by a forest fire. We scouted the ant-heap very 
carefully and, seeing nothing, followed the spoor beyond it. 

The blood spots went straight over the tree trunk, and the 
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Dangerous Surprises 


tracker had already raised one foot to step over when there 
came a shattering roar of rage and a long yellow form flashed 
into life from behind the tree. Before one could wink, the 
lion had seized my tracker by the shoulder. On the instant 
I brought my rifle up and sighted. The beast was only five 
paces distant as I fired, and the bullet crashed through both 
shoulders and spine, bringing him down in a heap. 

As he fell he released the boy and attempted to rise. Fail- 
ing to do so, his claws struck out in the death agony, and 
one ripped open the unfortunate native’s stomach. He lived 
only half an hour, and must have died in any case, as the 

; original bite had 

gone clean through 
the right lung from 
back to front. Per- 


haps that last finishing stroke was, after all, merciful. 

In leaving the grass and passing the ant-heap, as in attack- 
ing the tent, the methods of this lion were most unaccount- 
able. But the singularity was responsible for my friend’s 
injury and the native’s death. Had he attacked in the grass 
or from behind the ant-heap, we should at least have been 
prepared. And such was our caution that we might have 
got in a fatal shot first. Because he had acted so contrary 
to the usual run of lions he had taken me unawares, and 
I am certain that the tracker also was confident that he 
had passed the tree and gone farther on. 

Once, in Northern Rhodesia, I was out with a hunter 
friend—an Irishman—looking for meat toward sundown. 


This was in a district then remote but to-day the terminus * 


of a road transport route to the recently discovered copper 
fields. Finding game a bit scarce so close to camp, my friend 
made a detour, promising to rejoin me at a certain kopje 
about a mile ahead. Soon afterward I heard a shot. Assuming 
that Jack had got supplies, I sat down on reaching the small 
hill and awaited him. 


HAD sat there about five minutes when something moved 

on a ledge of the kopje facing me. Watching closely, I 
made out the tawny head of a lion and, looking through my 
glasses, could even see the unwinking yellow eyes. A moment 
later something moved again, and then I saw that he had 
struck at something. A movement of his head and jaws 
which followed showed that the stroke had been successful. 
For a moment I could not understand, and then it dawned on 
me what the old fellow was doing. 

He was catching rats and conies as they emerged from 
their holes, and securing a lazy meal. I had heard natives 
speak of lions doing this when too old to catch much game, 
but this was the first time I had been able to witness it. I 
sat very still, hoping that my partner would arrive in time 
to see the unusual performance. 

I had sat perhaps twenty minutes and had seen about 
half a dozen small victims killed when a yell of “Look out! 
Lion!” brought me to my feet with a jump. Ever on guard 
in the bush, I hurled myself sidewise without stopping to 


make inquiries, and it was fortunate I did so. As I jumped, 
a yellow shape flashed over the spot I had been sitting on. 
A lioness which had been stalking me had rushed in the very 
instant of my partner’s warning! 

Even then, she might have turned and had me, but as he 
shouted and I moved, Jack fired, and with a snarl the beast 
plunged for the rocks ahead and disappeared in the broken 
ground. My partner described how he had come up from 
behind and noted her stalking something in short rushes, 
without being able to see her objective until she was almost 
on me. I thanked my stars that he had done so at last, and 
told him of the old lion, which had now disappeared. 

We both agreed that a lion too old to catch game would 
be unlikely to have a mate. But although we were right in 
that, it did not occur to us that a lion might choose to catch 


His companion, who was walking in the rear, had 
been seized by a lion 


rats without the necessity of age! We found later that this 
was the case, and the lioness was really his mate. Her con- 
duct, too, in stalking a human being was unusual, and as 
she seemed a man-eater we decided to follow the spoor for 
a while. I felt badly rattled, however, and did not like the job 
at all; but, being young in those days, I preferred anything 
to a charge of “cold feet.” 
























































N TAKING the lioness’ spoor we could find no blood 

and knew that my friend’s hurried shot had missed. So, 
calling two of the natives, we set them in front to spoor, 
as on the rocky ground it was by no means easy to follow. 
We had little real hope of coming up with them, as it was 
getting near sunset and under ordinary circumstances lions 
so disturbed would travel for miles. Still we thought we would 
like to make sure whether the pair were companions, as judg- 
ing from their actions they seemed likely to indulge in man- 
eating and would therefore be worth an organized hunt. 

We had already reached the spot where I had seen the 
lion, and traces of his recent ambush were evident; but his 
tracks went straight on up the hill, and those of the lioness 
were imprinted on top of them. She was evidently following 
him up, whether mate or not. We had gone only a few yards 
farther when a piercing scream came from behind us, near 
the bottom of the hill, followed by deep growls. At the same 
moment the head of the lioness rose from behind a rock 
only twenty feet ahead, and like a flash her body followed 
in a lightning rush toward us. 

Both of us fired at once, and both shots took effect. She 
pitched on her head and turned clean over, but the force of 
her own momentum brought her almost to our feet. Leaving 
her to gasp her life out, we raced down the hill to investigate 
the trouble there. 

Two boys had finished skinning the buck that Jack had 
shot, and had followed our spoor. One met us on the run and 
told us that when only a hundred yards behind us his com- 
panion, who was walking in the rear, had been seized by a 
lion and carried into some broken ground and bush about 
fifty yards away from where he stood. An occasional savage 
growl from that direction confirmed his statement, and with 
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every nerve tense we went cautiously toward the cover. 

We had covered half the distance when the brute sprang 
up with the boy in his mouth and started away from us. 
Again we fired, almost together. One bullet smashed the 
near hind leg high up, and the other raked the body from 
end to end and emerged through the chest. The lion fell in 
his tracks, and the boy rolled clear of his dripping jaws, 
stone-dead and horribly mauled. 

That lion was in his prime and must have been killing rats 
for pastime more than from hunger, and the lioness was un- 
doubtedly his mate. We found that he had turned down-hill, 
parallel to his own tracks, and had left the lioness in ambush 
while he stalked us toward her, exactly as though he were 
driving game, except that he made no sound. Had he not 
come accidentally upon the natives following us, either my 
friend or myself might have fallen victim! 

I have never been able to account satisfactorily for his 
behavior, except by assuming that he had come from another 
district and had already killed men before he was hunted out 
and made to seek new fields. We had assumed too hastily 
that he was an old lion, and our unpreparedness had resulted 
in tragedy. I have never heard of another instance of lions 
using their ordinary hunting methods against human beings, 
and it is fortunate for men that they do not! Instances as 
singular have happened to others, and the following occurs 
to me. 

I think I have mentioned before an old Portuguese hunter 
whom I met in Angola. His name was Batiste, and he told me 
the following story among others. 

A lion one night killed a donkey belonging to a trader 
friend, but was chased off before he could eat it. This man— 
Pereira—sent for Batiste, and the pair decided to sit up over 
the kill. The carcass was dragged a few yards, directly be- 











There came a shattering roar ~ 
of rage, and a lion flashed into 
life from behind the tree 
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neath a tree. Batiste took position in a tree a few ~ 


yards distant, and Pereira sat directly over the kill. 

Midnight arrived without anything happening. Then 
Pereira called softly for a match, as he could endure the 
abstinence from his beloved cigarette no longer. Batiste 
pointed out that it was up to him to come and get the light, 
and after some quiet chaff Pereira started to descend the tree. 
Batiste told me afterward that, having heard no sound, he 
felt quite certain that the lion was nowhere near. He nat- 
urally expected the beast to go straight for the carcass as 
soon as he arrived. 

Yet no sooner had Pereira touched the ground than there 
was a swift rush, a cry and a snarl, and in the faint light 
of the quarter moon Batiste saw a great form heading for 
the forest with his friend in its jaws. He fired hastily and 
heard the bullet thud, and with a snarl of rage the brute 
dropped Pereira and decamped. Shouting for the natives 
and torches, Batiste descended to find Pereira semi-con- 
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scious and at the point of death. He had been bitten through 
the neck and shoulder, and blood poured from the jugular 
vein. Within ten minutes he was dead, and had paid with 
his life for the smoke he never enjoyed. 

Next day the wounded beast was followed and shot, and 
examination of his tracks showed that he had come up 
silently, circled both trees, and had then lain down a few 
yards behind the one where Pereira watched. Near both 
trees he had stood awhile_unperceived, and had without 
doubt spotted the men. Probably the disturbance the night 
before had made him cautious. But most hunters would 
have expected—as Batiste did—that on spotting the hunters 
he would have departed as silently as he came, or risked 
an attempt on the prey. The deadly surprise of his procedure 
cost Pereira his life, and proved the truth of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s dictum: ‘“‘What a hundred lions have done 
is no guarantee of what the hundred and first will do!” A 
truth which only thoughtful men realize. 


AST week a friend of mine returned from the Zambesi 

two months earlier than usual. He hunts there annually, 

and the cause of his early return this year was a surprise. a 
lion sprang on him, which shook his nerve badly. 

He had shot an eland late in the afternoon and covered 
it with bush and grass. Then he placed a coat on an upright 
pole beside it to scare hyenas away. During the night he 
heard lions calling in the neighborhood, and when he went 
to the kill at daybreak he noticed at once that the coat was 
no longer there. Going cautiously closer, he made out eight 
lions, and saw that the carcass was partly eaten. 

He singled out a big lion and fired, but hit it too far back. 
A second shot also struck without doing vital damage, and 
just as he called his photographer to him the beast charged. 
By keeping his nerve and 
shooting steadily, he dropped 
the animal before it reached 
him, and then fired at a 
lioness as she raced for the 
bush. This shot broke her 
hind leg, and they followed 
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her into the forest. 
Soon afterward he 
caught a glimpse of another lioness and wounded her in the 
hind quarters. After this, all the lions decamped. 

Following on blood spoor, he was uncertain which beast 
he was trailing. Presently the spoor led into one of the 
clumps of bush called locally “mabombos.”’ Working his way 
slowly through this, expecting the quarry to lie up there, he 
reached the farther side without incident. Fifty yards beyond 
grew a small bush which bears a species of wild red plum. 
Within a few paces of this he got (Continued on page 65) 
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I turned in mid-air and grasped the rock, searching desperately for crevices 


Don’t You Believe’ Kim 


ISHING? Naw, ain't any ‘round 
here.” 
How many times have you re- 
ceived that answer and how often 
have you taken it for final? The number 
of times you haven't, divided by the 
number you have, gives the percentage 
of how eager a fisherman you are, ac- 
cording to my fishing psychology. 

I have never taken this answer but 
once, and that was on the day I was to 
be married—the moment before the 
ceremony was scheduled to take place, 
to be exact. The divine who had been 
engaged to pinch-hit for the one we had 
expected to place the noose turned out 
to be an angler I had met the year be- 
fore on an Adirondack stream. There- 
fore the boss-to-be had to be presented, 
the explanation of our meeting given, 
and the ceremony postponed while the 
three of us went into conference. Sub- 
ject: Where to Fish. 

If a scandalized family had not finally 
charged the group, I doubt if we'd have 
remembered to get married before start- 
ing to hunt the stream the minister told 
about. It was in a near-by state; it 
sounded good, and our plans included 
that part of the country. But for these 
considerations I feel sure that I would 
have tried right there to prove to that 
sky-pilot that his temporary parish con- 
tained some fishing waters. 


When told that there is no fishing close by, go forth and find out for yourself 


By REATA V. H. PEDERSEN 


As it was, the minister was asked to 
become one of the honeymoon party. 
That honeymoon—I can think of it only 
in terms of fish, and why not? A rod for 
engagement ring; reel with agate ring, 
the groom’s gift to the bride, and a bridal 
bouquet of dry flies—indeed why not? 

In the years when the boss has been 
too tied up with business to accompany 
me, it has fallen to my lot to go alone, 
away from the city’s heat. Well, not too 
alone, for the nearly twins went along 
and the choosing of the place could not 
be based entirely upon its fishable at- 
tractions. 

There was the year we went to Ver- 
mont. On Lake Champlain’s beautiful 
shores the babies waxed strong and were 
happy, but their mother gazed tearfully 
across to the New York side and longed 
for the streams she knew so well and 
dared not seek, for the reason that it 
meant a night’s stay away from them. 

In desperation I sought the manage- 
ment. “I don’t fish for pike in the lake, 
nor do weedy bass-stream possibilities 
intrigue. Some of you are native to this 
state. Some of you must have once been 
little boys. One erstwhile little Vermont 
boy has shown that he can grow up to be 
President and learn to fish for trout with 
a fly. Surely somewhere in the memory 
of one of you there dwells knowledge of 
a stream in whose cool depths lurk—” 








“Naw—ain’t nuthin’ like that ’round 
here,” came the interrupting chorus. 

But I didn’t believe them. And by ask- 
ing every person, great and small, with 
whom I came in contact I was able to 
prove them wrong. Less than fifteen 
miles away I found a stream where 
brown trout, small but with perfect man- 
ners, rose to my fly and fought me 
chivalrously for possession of it with 
strength and tactics that made failure 
almost as enjoyable as success. 

It is true that I learned of the stream 
while partially under the influence of gas 
in a dentist’s chair. But I had been 
gassed before in this same search when 
interviewing a bootlegger regarding his 
knowledge of the streams near the Cana- 
dian border. A wisdom tooth would have 
to come out sooner or later, and it was 
policy to collect all I could from a fish- 
ing dentist, who would some day collect 
from the boss. Sacrificing a wisdom 
tooth for wisdom. What more wise? 


HAT’S not all I have sacrificed to 

learn of a stream. Time was when I 
was one of the three women with long 
hair left in this country. And one of two 
enough in awe of her husband to keep it 
long at his command. However, in the 
little town to which we were strangers, I 
had learned of a barber who fished. You 
can guess the (Continued on page 68) 
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An October Incident 


The Sniper certainly gets himself into a fix this time 


T is a rare occasion when the sports- 
man can do more than grin a very 
wry grin at the devastating evidences 
of industrial progress. Too often, 

in return for the doubtful blessings of 
more noise, smoke and speed, he finds 
that a good trout stream has been ruined, 
an ancient woodland cut away, or a duck 
marsh converted into something that is 
neither mud, water nor good dry land, 
or perhaps a splendid cement highway 
has split a favorite woodcock cover wide 
open. 

The plump and genial Judge was quite 
of this opinion, and he lost some of his 
normal geniality whenever he contem- 
plated the ravages wrought throughout 
our fair land. He and the Sniper had 
been discussing these matters one eve- 
ning late in October as.they cleaned their 
guns and repaired shooting gear that had 
seen hard use that day. 

“What can we plant, build or keep on 
the Kankakee Marshes, for example, half 
as beautiful and useful as the millions of 
waterfowl that were there until we 
drained the water out from under ’em?” 
the Judge protested. “And what do we 
get for having Sheperd’s Brook, right 
here in Middlesex, turned into a trickle 
of pink mush so foul that a grubby dace 
can’t live in it, let alone an honest brook 
trout?” He gave a muffled, menacing 
snort. 

“Pass the cider, please,” said the 
Sniper, putting his 20-bore carefully into 
its case. “You're right, of course, but 
once in a while these industrial develop- 
ments do us some good.” 

The Court promptly challenged the 
witness. ‘“‘Name one such for me,” he 
demanded. 

“Well, I was just thinking about that 
power company that put the dam in at 
the outlet of Bentick’s Pond. It only 
raised the level about six feet, but 
it’s flooded clear back up the brook, 
so now there’s a whole wood-lot of 
oak and pig walnut trees standing in 
about a foot of water.” 

“Well, and what of it?” the Judge 
wanted to know, settling his 
spectacles and regarding his 
companion expectantly. 

“Black ducks and teal like 
that sort of stuff,” was the 
response, “and Uncle Sereno 
McComber says 
there’s slews of ‘em 
up there.” 

“Then I'd better 
get out a couple of 
boxes of sixes.” The 
legal gentleman went 
to a corner closet 
and began hauling 
out cartridges and 
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boots. His recent disagreement with me- 
chanical advancement seemed to have 
been entirely forgotten. But the Sniper, 
sipping the golden cider, made from ap- 
ples gathered only a week before from 
the farm orchard, took up the subject 
again. 

“At least, we don’t see so much of 
that sort of thing up here,” he reflected. 
“Other than a few power reservoirs and 
an occasional quarry hole, this part of the 
earth is much as it was fifty years ago. 
Better, even, for these deserted hill 
farms offer the best cover in the world 
for upland game. Think of the woodcock 
shooting we've had! And the grouse! To 
say nothing of deer, squirrels and wood- 
chucks! I'll bet there are twenty aban- 
doned farms within five miles of this 
house.” 

The Judge had found his duck loads 
by now and, returning to the fire, filled 
and lighted a last pipe. Sport, the wise 
old setter, came in from the kitchen 
licking his chops with every appearance 
of satisfaction and, sighing, stretched 
himself along the hearth. 


EYOND the windows, the white ra- 
diance of the hunter’s moon filled 

the valley; curls of drifting vapor rose 
from the brook, which slipped quietly 
through the sleeping meadows. The walls 
of the old house, which had sheltered 
so many generations of outdoorsmen, 
creaked comfortably in the frosty air as 


A woodcock sprang twittering aloft and 
headed for the mainland 


if it too were settling its ancient joints 
and sinews for a night of sound slumber 
under the maples. 

Presently all was quiet, save the 
soft fall of ash on the hearth and the 
eager, suppressed whimpering of Sport 
in hot pursuit of dreamland rabbit with, 
for once, no chiding whistle to halt the 
chase. From the room under the shad- 
owed eaves sounded the gentle, muted 
trumpetings whereby the Judge was 
wont to announce his nightly period of 
recuperation from the trials, pleasures, 
successes and failures of another day. 


HE two were awake early on the 

following morning. Long before the 
stars had paled over the rugged crest of 
the Munger Hill, they were dressed. 
Boots in hand, they repaired to the 
kitchen, where they shivered dismally 
until the mounting glow from the freshly 
kindled fire drove off the sharp chill and 
enabled them to put on their boots in 
more comfort. Then, in the fragrant 
pantry, they sought out the components 
of a simple meal. While they ate their 
bacon and eggs and drank scalding 
coffee, Sport wolfed down a working- 
dog’s breakfast of corn-bread. A sizabl: 
slab of this sustaining provender went 
down his throat without making any 
visible impression on the animal’s lean 
circumference, a fact enviously noted by 
the rotund Judge. 

The two gunners consumed their ra- 
tions in more leisurely fashion but with 
the time-saving method perfected by 
long experience with such early meals, 

and soon all three were 
bowling down the narrow 
dirt road. The ghostly 
blooms of the clematis 
along the old walls had an 
added pale luster from the 
frost crystals, and the gray 
rails of the fences gleamed 
in the dissolving darkness 
with the same pearly coat- 
ing. A witches’ conference 
of screech-owls in the 
woods by the brook was 
retiring from its conven- 
tion with a chorus of 
weird, falsetto resolutions 
apparently addressed to 
the approaching day, and 
the great owls from swamp 
and hill whooped their in- 
finite disdain of such it- 
consequential proceedings 
on the part of their dimin- 
utive kinsfolk. 

While the Sniper drove 
as quietly as he might, so as not to dis 
turb the prevailing quiet about them, his 
friend sniffed the air and respond 
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Leaping clear of the water, he made a frantic effort to dislodge the hook 


eet Mr. ‘Larpon 


The most spectacular and temperamental of all salt-water fishes, and game to the core 


IGHTNING speed, silver _ sides, 
spectacular leaps, untiring en- 


durance—this is the _ tarpon. 

Grande écaille of the Louisiana 
cajun and Silver King of the Florida 
guides. The toast of Aransas Pass and 
the drawing card of Boca Grande. A 
prince and a gentleman, well-mannered, 
temperamental—a true sportsman to the 
nth degree. 

A prince because of his gorgeous rai- 
ment, and a gentleman because he takes 
no unfair advantage even of an adver- 
sary. Well-mannered because he is care- 
ful in his selection of food. Temper- 
amental because he ignores your bait 
one day, yet devours it the next. A true 
sportsman because he kills only for his 
needs and admits no defeat until the 
death rattle is in his throat. 

The tarpon is the largest of the her- 
ring family and reaches a possible weight 
of 400 pounds and a length of over 8 
feet. The largest I have heard of was har- 
pooned many years ago and weighed 
388 pounds. Such specimens as this, 
however, are very rare, and the tarpon 
caught by our present-day sportsmen 
will only average about 5 feet in length 
with a weight of around 85 pounds. A 
6'%4-foot tarpon is a big fish, and a 150- 
pounder is apt to be a prize-winner in 
any present-day contest. 

A study of the available records in- 
dicates that while there is no scarcity of 
tarpon, the very large fish—those over 
7 feet in length and weighing over 200 
pounds—are becoming very rare. There 
is no way to be absolutely sure of the 
cause of the diminishing numbers of the 
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By HENRY BELDEN 
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large fish, but I am of the opinion that 
this condition is brought on by the com- 
mon practice of sportsmen to release the 
smaller tarpon before they are complete- 
ly “done in,” while the large specimens 
are killed so that they may be accurately 
weighed and measured—and proudly ex- 
hibited. 

The tarpon is a warm-water fish. 
While occasional stragglers have been 
found as far north as Cape Cod, its 
principal habitat is the warm waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea. Tarpon are found on both the east 
and west coasts of Florida, but are more 
numerous on the Gulf side. They are 
fond of feeding in deep passes, and dur- 
ing the late spring, the summer and the 
early fall may be found near almost any 
of the coastal islands and bays of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. 

The tarpon is partial to brackish in- 
lets and bays, but does not object to 
fresh water and will travel for many 
miles up rivers. His habits of feeding 
seem to vary with the location. I have 
noticed that in deep rivers the tarpon is 
almost exclusively a bottom feeder (this 
despite the formation of the mouth, 
which is adapted to top-water feeding), 
while along the shore-line of the Gulf 
his preference is for the surface. The 
tarpon seems to vary its habits in the 
deep passes, and feeds both at the sur- 
face and near the bottom. My experi- 
ence, however, indicates that he prefers 
to dine near the surface. 

In the deep Florida passes, the pre- 
ferred method of angling for the Silver 


King is to affix a medium-sized, live, 
hard-shelled crab to the hook and cast 
the line overboard after weighting it 
with a sinker which is made fast only 
with a light thread, so that it will fall 
off at the first leap of the fish. The boat 
is not anchored, but usually is allowed to 
drift with the tide. Spoons and live mul- 
let are also used, but the crab is the 
standby of the Florida guides. 

In Louisiana, the crab is never used 
as a bait for tarpon. Strange as it may 
seem, tarpon simply will not take this 
bait in these waters. I have tried the 
Florida method many times in Louisi- 
ana, but always with no success. There 
the preferred bait is a live mullet or 
a sardine (menhaden) when available. 
Many anglers are partial to spoons, and 
there is an ever-growing tendency for 
fishermen to substitute the always ready 
artificial lure for the often unavailable 
natural bait. 


N live-bait fishing the boat is am 
chored. Spoons are, of course, trolled 
A strange thing about trolling for tarpon 
is that they seem much more partial to 
a bait trolled close to the boat than one 
dragging a hundred or so yards in thé 


rear. The fish seem to strike better, tod 
if the trolling is done at a pretty fail 
speed. Eight or nine miles an hour & 


about right. 

I have often watched a spoon 
zaging behind a slowly moving 
Suddenly there would be a silver f 
in the water as a tarpon darted up 
inspect the lure. But too often 


would be all, as the fish would fail o 
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strike. Sometimes I have seen the fish 
return for another look at the whirling 
lure, and at other times I have seen 
that silver shadow following the spoon 
—but alas, never did the tarpon strike. 

Why? 

My thought is that the flashing spoon 
attracts the fish’s curiosity, but the slow 
speed at which it is moving gives him 
more than a fleeting glance. True, his 
curiosity is aroused, but there 
is plenty of time to deliberate. 
There is no cause for a wild 
plunge to catch this unknown 
thing before it has escaped. 


HE tarpon is built for 

speed, and is wonderfully 
strong and capable of spectacu- 
lar activity, but by nature this 
fish is languid and easy-going. 
If you doubt this, just watch 
a school of them as they cruise 
leisurely along, swimming in 
pairs or perhaps in fours, rising 
to the surface now and then 
and showing no fear at the ap- 
proach of your boat. Watch the 
tarpon as he comes up from 
the river bottom for that 
breath of air he so much en- 
joys, and you will see how un- 
hurried are his movements. 
And so the slowly moving 
spoon attracts but casual curi- 
osity; and if the fish’s interest 
is piqued, he has plenty of 
time for a second look and dis- 
covers that this darting, twist- 
ing, flashing thing is not food. 


Meet Mr. ‘Tarpon 


smashing strike—and at the other end of 
the line the fisherman yells with joy. 

In a flash the fish is in the air, and 
often the angler’s shout of joy fades 
into a groan of despair. The tarpon’s 
mouth is a hard and bony structure. 
Frequently the hook will be only super- 
ficially imbedded, and the wild leap and 
frantic shaking of the fish will send it 
hurtling fifteen or twenty feet into the air. 





is proficient enough to know when to 
feed out a little line and when to thumb 
the spool, ever so lightly, to prevent 
overrunning. 

I have said that the tarpon is a gentle- 
man because he takes no unfair advan- 
tage, and how true this is! There would 
be no stopping a six-foot tarpon with 
light tackle if he would just run like a 
cowardly shark does, and you would 

never be able to catch a tarpon 
if he would resort to the tricks 
which his lesser brethren do. 
Fish for sheepshead near some 
piling or an old wreck, and 
every one you hook will head 
in that direction, hoping to en- 
tangle your line. But fish for 
tarpon in the same spot, and 
every one that is hooked will 
make for the open water 
where the fight is waged fairly. 


UCH misinformation has 

been written about the 
timidity of the tarpon. These 
great fish know no fear of man. 
In over-fished waters like Boca 
Grande, Florida, where fisher- 
men congregate from all parts 
of the country and the water 
is crowded with boats, the con- 
gestion undoubtedly has some 
detrimental effect on the fish- 
ing; but this is not due to any 
timidity of the tarpon. He is a 
gentleman and dislikes sharing 
his habitat with a noisy crowd 
of over-zealous anglers. Like a 
good motorist, he abhors the 






























, live, But if that spoon is traveling through In still-fishing the tarpon is allowed to congested highways. 

d cast the water at a good speed when its flash- gorge the bait in an effort to get the I have ridden in a skiff with a noisy 

ing it ing first crosses the tarpon’s vision, what hook into the gullet or at least beyond outboard popping away and a churning 

t only a different story! Immediately those the bony mouth. But, as I have said, the propeller sending out countless vibra- 

ill fall powerful muscles are brought into ac- tarpon is a fastidious feeder, and the tions in the water, among tarpon which 

e boat tion. Here is some frenzied creature slightest resistance on the line will be were traveling down a Louisiana beach. 

wed to seeking escape. The hunting instinct so enough to cause the fish to drop the The fish moved right along with me, 

e mul- well developed in all big game, be it of bait. This is why the old-time guides never noticing the boat, ignoring the 

is the the sea or of the land, comes to the fore, would coil some fifty feet of line in the churning of the wheel and unmindful of 
and the tarpon gives chase. A few pow- bottom of the boat for their “sports.” the staccato explosions of the motor. 

r used erful strokes of that sinuous tail, and he The present-day free-spool reels make They completely surrounded me, rolling 

it may § is upon this writhing, twisting creature. this unnecessary, as the line runs so leisurely to the surface of the water in 

ke this A tasty morsel? I hardly think so. It is freely from the reel when the handle is front, alongside and behind the boat. I 

ed the the spirit of the chase which drives the disengaged that the fish feels no resis- have had this experience not once, but a 

Louisi- great fish on. He lunges forward—a tance—provided, of course, the angler dozen times. On (Continued on page 75) 
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Measuring Your Lrophies 


Here’s how to measure a big-game head correctl y 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 
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HEN the National Museum of 

Heads and Horns of the New 

York Zoological Society re- 

cently appointed a committee 
of nationally known sportsmen to col- 
lect all available data and information 
regarding important North American 
big-game trophies, with a view to estab- 
lishing a set of records for each divi- 
sion or variety, two serious problems 
confronted the men who were selected 
for this interesting undertaking. ‘The 
difficulty of locating every important 
North American big-game trophy is by 
no means an easy one, nor is it a sim- 
ple assignment to formulate a uniform 
method of measurement by which all 
trophies shall receive fair consideration. 
The first of these problems is a matter 
largely dependent upon the fullest co- 
operation of all those who possess such 
trophies, while the latter is quite satis- 
factorily solved with the exception of 
one detail—the amount of horn ma- 
terial. This article contains a request 
for assistance in determining a method 
of computing this most important of 
all measurements of big-game trophies. 

It is more than likely that some of the 
best big-game heads are owned by per- 
sons who are not aware of their impor- 
tant possession, or they may be hanging 
unheralded and unappreciated in small- 
town hotels, pool rooms or ex-bars. It 
should, of course, be the interest and 
duty of every sportsman or person in- 
terested in the outdoors to assist this 
committee in procuring the desired data 
regarding every unusually large North 
American big-game trophy, and these 
committeemen will, if necessary, devise 
the ways and means of getting the 
proper measurements so that credit may 
be given where credit is due. 

There are several much-argued ques- 
tions relative to big-game trophies: 
What features are the most important 
in considering a fine trophy? Just what 
is the proper method of measuring a set 
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of big-game horns? How big does a set 
of these horns have to be to come with- 
in talking distance of the so-called 
world’s record? 

A friend of mine has two very fine 
white-tailed deer heads. To look at them 
as they hang on the wall, it is quite an 
easy matter to pick out the better of 
these two trophies. And yet, in actual 
measurements, in length and circum- 
ference of beam and number of points, 
the head which to appearances is the 
better of the two is really the inferior 
one. 

It often happens, particularly with 





Fig. 2 


moose horns, that an unusually large 
measurement of spread is the result of 
one or two individual prongs which jut 
out rather abnormally from the palm. 
And some of the very finest and heaviest 
deer and caribou heads have very sym- 
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metrical sets of horns of the basket type 
with only a comparatively small spread, 
while horns with an unusually large 
spread are quite often thin and scraggly 
trophies. 

After considerable research and con- 
sultation with sportsmen and scientific 
authorities, the committee has devised 
a very definite formula for the measure- 


ment of each variety of North American 
big-game heads and hides. It is by these 
rules and regulations that all trophies 
will be measured and their relative place 
among the so-called records will be 
established. These same rules of mea- 
surement can well be accepted as an 
official standard to be used by all sports- 
men. 

This article and the accompanying 
sketches set forth these standards of 
measurement and will serve as a guide 
for the proper measurement of your own 
trophies. The diagrams are all repro- 
duced from the actual “record cards” 
which are to be furnished the various 
museums cooperating with the Records 
of North American Big-Game Con- 
mittee, and the text is an interpretation 
of the instructions by which all the 
trophies are to be measured. I have also 
added in each case a measurement which 
represents a better-than-average trophy. 
In other words, if your own trophies 
scale more than measurements which I 
have given in every instance for each 
variety, you can be sure that you have 
something to be proud of, and you 
should forward to the committee a de- 
tailed description and photographs. 

It may be found that your favorite 
trophy has a greater measurement in 
one particular respect (greatest spread, 
for instance), but falls short in the 
other measurements. This is often the 
case. Seldom do we find a head that is 
a record-breaker in every measurement. 
Your trophy may be the record for cir- 
cumference of beam, despite a quite in- 
ferior spread, or vice versa. 

It is really a debatable question as to 
just which of the various measurements 
is really the most important. Many au- 
thorities are of the opinion that the rec- 
ord of a trophy should be considered 
on the basis of totaling all of the dif- 
ferent measurements. Probably they are 
right. Others are of the opinion that in 
the final analysis, however, the record 
set of horns should be the one which con- 
tains the greatest amount of horn ma- 
terial, irrespective of other features or 
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regardless of all other measurements. 

Prentiss N. Gray, editor of this Rec- 
ords of North American Big-Game Com- 
mittee and the man really responsible 
for the whole plan, devised a very inter- 
esting method of determining the actual 
amount of horn material: by submerging 
the horns separately in a specially con- 
structed tank of water, to the base of 
the burr. The actual amount of horn 
material in cubic centimeters was to be 
determined by computing the amount of 
water displaced by each horn. Each of 
the museums cooperating with the com- 
mittee was to be equipped with one of 
these special tanks and the necessary 
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accessory equipment, and the figures de- 
rived by this measurement would prob- 
ably have established the real world’s 
record in so far as big-game horns are 
concerned. 

Unfortunately, however, this tank 
method of measurement, when put into 
actual use, developed certain complica- 
tions which made it not only imprac- 
ticable but almost impossible. And al- 
though a great deal of time, research 
and experimentation has been spent, 
there has not as yet been found any 
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Measuring Your Trophies 


practical method by which the amount 
of horn material can be determined. 

The tank method is theoretically very 
simple. Yet it was found, after an elab- 
orate special tank was built, that the 
horns absorbed the water in which they 
were immersed, and dripped for several 
hours after they were removed (it took 
practically an entire day to compute the 
measurement of one set of moose 
horns); duplicated measurements of the 
same horns varied to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

It was later learned that sportsmen in 
both England and Germany had carried 
on a series of experiments with this 
same object in view, but were unable 
to devise any practical method. 

Making a plaster cast of the horns was 
tried, so that the mould might be filled 
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with fine shot. But this is impractical 
both from the standpoint of making the 
mould and afterward cleaning the horns 
of the material which adheres to them. 
Weighing them is impractical because 
of: 1. The great variation in weight, due 
to the freshness or dryness, depending 
upon the time elapsed after they are 
taken from the animal; 2. The possibil- 
ity of increasing their weight by dipping 
in water; 3. The infeasibility of cutting 
them off the skull or of computing a part 
or the whole of the skull with them. 
What clever sportsman can devise a 
satisfactory method of measuring the 
amount of horn material in a set of 
antlers? The committee will gladly put 
to a test any plan which shows evidence 
of practicability. If you have any bright 
ideas on the subject, for goodness’ sake 
send them in! 
But comparative appraisement of big- 
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game trophies is, at best, in many re- 
spects very much like judging bathing 
beauties. It is not always the one with 
the greatest displacement in water that 
gets the most votes. Some of the most 
beautiful big-game heads are not par- 
ticularly large heads. Yet beauty is 
something which is seen a little differ- 
ently by each individual. 

The trophy which is no doubt 
possessed by the greatest number of 
persons is our old friend, the deer. If all 
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the “stuffed” deer heads in this country 
were to be piled in one heap, they would 
certainly make a good-sized mountain. 
And when all the smoke of competition 
has cleared away, it will be interesting 
to know just who has the biggest and 
best set of these horns. It certainly 
should be well worth owning! 

Figure 1—There is but slight varia- 
tion in the method of measuring the dif- 
ferent types of deer horns. The greatest 
spread (marked D on the diagram) is 
measured the same for all varieties. For 
mule deer, 18 inches, and for whitetail, 
16 inches are better than average mea- 
surements. This is also true of the cir- 
cumference of the main beam (B)— 
mule deer, 5 inches; whitetail, 4% 
inches. The (Continued on page 70) 
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ohn Lewis Barkley—Hunter 


One of the greatest soldiers in the World War learned his trade hunting geese 


ACK BARKLEY has a 

breast full of medals, in- 

cluding the Congressional 

Medal of Honor, Uncle 
Sam’s highest award for valorous 
conduct in the presence of an 
enemy. But Jack would have 
none of these decorations, he 
says, nor would he be one of the 
most famous corporals ever to 
come out of any war had he not 
been a hunter before he was a 
soldier. As a child he stuttered 
so badly that few persons could 
understand him, and this defect 
in speech caused him to lead a 
rather lonely life. Lonely but not 
unhappy, for Jack put in hours 
and days and weeks at hunting 
rabbits, squirrels, coons, quail, 
ducks, geese and wolves on and 
around his father’s farm at Hol- 
den, Missouri. 

Barkley is today one of Amer- 
ica’s heroes. Second only to Gen- 
eral Pershing, he is probably 
Missouri’s best known soldier. 
In the schools of his native state 
his story is taught. In his own 
book, he has told in simple, sol- 
dier style what happened when 
he embarked upon the biggest 
and most exciting hunt of his 
life—the quest for the Kaiser. 

Of the two million Americans who 
fought in France, only ninety-three were 
awarded the Congressional Medal, and 
the stirring battle in which Barkley held 
up, single-handed, a German attack 
stands out as one of the most remark- 
able of all the supreme acts of heroism 
and resourcefulness. Barkley was not a 
professional soldier. He had never worn 
a uniform until he was drafted. In less 
than one year this Missouri farm boy be- 
came a world-famous fighter. 

“Tt was all because I knew how to 
hunt,” he claims, and his story bears 
out that statement. 

He roamed around in No Man’s Land 
at night without losing his direction, be- 
cause he had roamed the woods at night 
back in Missouri. He saw German snip- 
ers before they saw him, or he beat 
them to the first—and only—shot. He 
knew how to take advantage of every rise 
in ground, how to hide behind trees and 
in holes, how to see without being seen. 
He learned these things stalking game. 

His experience in throwing stones at 
rabbits enabled him to throw grenades 
with terrific effect. The technique of 
slipping up on wild geese (try it if you 
think it an easy task) is the same, says 
Jack, as that of slipping up on a sniper. 
The idea is to hide behind something 
while moving, and then when in the open 
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By JAMES C. DERIEUX 





John Barkley, farmer, driving a tractor 


to remain so still that you blend with the 
natural surroundings and become in the 
eyes of the geese or the snipers just a 
stump, a chunk of upturned earth or 
some other innocent object. 

Jack Barkley is really John Lewis 
Barkley. Early in the war he offered 
himself as a volunteer, but was given the 
air because of his stuttering. Later on he 
was drafted and sent to Camp Funston, 
where he astonished his instructors by 
making a perfect score on the rifle range. 
At once he was assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Service, which, in his case, meant 
that he was to become a scout, sniper 
and snooper. 


T did not take Barkley long, once he 

got to the scene of action, to be- 
come a famous fighting man of Company 
K, 4th Infantry, Third Division. He was 
nineteen years old, small in stature, and 
he stuttered; but war was his game! 

“T would have got mine early in the 
fighting,” relates Jack, “had I not re- 
membered my experience with wild 
geese out in Missouri. There were a lot 
of geese that fed in new grain fields, 
and I wanted to get within range without 
being seen. I’d never get within range if 
I was seen, and that’s a fact, as any 
goose hunter knows. 

“When I first went after geese, I would 


pop my head up, look and jerk 
it down again. The movements 
always betrayed me, and the 
geese flew away. Day after day 
I tried, and finally I learned that 
it is better to be within sight 
and motionless than to be pop. 
ping up and down all the time. 
Just find a good place and lie 
perfectly still, and maybe the 
geese would feed over toward 
me. That was my hope, and it 
worked. I got my goose. 

“Well, when the Second Battle 
of the Marne was on, I was sent 
out as a sniper to pick off some 
German snipers and to see what 
else I could see. I worked my 
way far out in front of our lines 
into what was left of a forest. A 
German rifle was cracking now 
and then ahead of me. I knew it 
was a sniper and that he was cut- 
ting down our men, and I wanted 
to get him. But I knew, too, that 
if I moved about much he would 
see me, and that would have 
been the end of another Missouri 
soldier. So I took advantage of 
every stump, shell hole and rise 
in the ground, crawling very 
slowly until I thought I must be 
within range of the German. His 
rifle now sounded pretty close. 

“My next move was to lift my head 
and shoulders into position for seeing 
and firing and to remain perfectly still. 
I figured that if the German didn’t see 
me in that one second of my coming into 
view, he could not make me out at all, 
for my rifle barrel was dulled andT 
was all muddy like the ground. My 
job now was to locate the fellow I was 
after, and I thought he would be pop 
ping up and then ducking back. Sure 
enough, that was his game. I spotted 
him, and before he knew I was any 
where around he didn’t know anything 
at all. I have the geese rather than 
my instructors to thank for the winning 
of that fight. 

“Another time I was sent out to 
get a machine-gun nest. Again I crawled 
nearly to where I figured the gun was 
before I looked up. I was right on it, 
and I threw a grenade into the small 
opening which was the only vulner- 
able spot in that nest. I never could 
have put that grenade through that hole 
if I had not, as a kid, learned to hit rab- 
bits with stones. Many an early morning 
and late afternoon, especially after 4 
summer rain, I have sneaked about with 
nothing but stones for weapons, looking 
for rabbits playing in the road. And! 
have killed them with stones, too. I'm 
glad I learned to do it, for throwing 
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stones helped me to do my part in the 
greatest war of all times. 

“But the three most valuable things 
I learned while hunting were coolness, 
marksmanship and direction. I have 
never been lost. Time and again in 
France I went out on nights as dark as 
ink, roamed far ahead of our lines, and 
up and down the German front listening 
to their talk, and then came right back 
again to my own shell hole. I can’t ex- 
plain how; it’s just one of those things a 
hunter learns to do. Animals and birds 
have a perfect sense of direction, and 
men have too, only most of us have 
never developed ours. 


“fT FAVE you ever hunted squirrels 

without a dog? Still-hunted them? 
You know how to do it. Just get in a 
likely place and sit still for a few min- 
utes or for an hour. I have always been 
able to sit still almost indefinitely. Well, 
after a while, if there are any squirrels 
about, you hear something light fall into 
the leaves. The squirrel has a nut, and is 
shelling it. Look for the falling particles 
of nut shell—that’s what I always do, 
and then with my eye I follow the 
stream upward and see Mr. Squirrel him- 
self sitting on a limb. The rest is easy. 
I got a German sniper out of a tree once 
in that same way, only he was not eat- 
ing nuts. But he was displacing little par- 
ticles of bark. I saw the falling particles 
and followed the stream upward. The 
rest Was easy. 

“T did not like to kill, and I hate for 
any one to think of me as a killer. But 
that was war, and no one can apply 
ordinary peace-time standards to war.” 


John Lewis Barkley (standing) and Henry 

Nineabor, a former member of the 5th 

Prussian Guard. These two men faced 

each other fighting in France, but now are 
fast friends 


_ The great moment for Barkley came 
in the final months of the war, near 
Cunel. The Allies had put on their huge 
drive; the Germans were contesting 
every inch of ground, One night Barkley 
Was sent out to set up an observation 
Post with telephone in a patch of shat- 
tered woods. Signal corps men went with 
him, installed the phone and left him 


John Lewis Barkley—Hunter 


A portrait of this hunter-soldier, made by Howard Chandler Christy right after the war 


there alone, with Germans on three sides 
of him. When Barkley was told that he 
was to spend the night far out there, he 
turned to his sergeant and said: ‘Hell, 
Sergeant! Take your*gun and bump me 
off right here. That'll be quicker.” 

But the sergeant said somebody had 
to get the low-down on what the Ger- 
mans were doing, and Private Barkley 
was the one to do it. So Jack embarked 
upon his great adventure. 

At intervals he reported what was go- 
ing on around him. His stuttering, by the 
way, had almost left him after a shell 
had exploded near him one day and 
knocked him out for a time. He now was 
quite good on the telephone. 

All that night he remained at his post. 
There was desultory artillery and ma- 
chine-gun firing, and Barkley, overcome 
with fatigue, finally dropped off to sleep. 
After a time he woke up and heard his 
telephone signaling to him. 

“Where do you reckon he’s gone 
now?” said a voice back at headquarters. 

“I’m here,” answered Barkley. 

“You are in the devil of a place to 
be taking naps,” said the voice. 

Daylight came, and the firing in- 
creased. While Barkley was talking with 
headquarters the instrument went dead, 


and he knew that the line had been cut 
by shell fire, for the artillery action was 
terrific. He was on his own now, wholly 
out of touch with any command. 

“I lay there and wondered whether 
it would be better to make a break 
and run back to our lines,” he said, “or 
to stick it out and maybe get into some 
fighting. I crawled over to the outer edge 
of the woods to see what the Germans 
were doing, and out there in an open 
field I saw an abandoned French tank. 


“*T GOT to wondering what I might do 

if I could get into that tank, but I 
knew I could not, for the Germans were 
in the woods on the other side of the field 
and they would surely see me. I was still 
wishing that I might get to the tank 
when luck favored me. The American 
artillery began throwing over smoke 
shells, and in a few minutes the woods 
held by the Germans were cut off from 
my view. 

“I jumped up and ran for the tank. 
About half-way there I picked up a Ger- 
man machine-gun and all the boxes of 
ammunition I could carry. The crew had 
been knocked out before they could set 
up their gun. As a kid I had always 
carried things (Continued on page 71) 
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A practical article on the woodcock and its shooting 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 











the only way to hit jack-snipe 

consistently was to wait until the 
bird had straightened out his zigzag 
flight. Today this same advice is being 
given to the beginners who gun for jack- 
snipe and woodcock. 

I am very much afraid that if I had 
followed these instructions to the letter 
I should have killed very few woodcock 
and fewer jacks. It is my personal belief 
that poorer advice was never given a-be- 
ginner, and yet they are still at it. Only 
last year I heard an old gunner advise 
a friend, who had had no experience on 
woodcock, to wait until the birds got 
free of the cover and straightened out in 
their flight. Later I took my friend aside 
and told him to snap at his bird just as 
quickly as he could get the gun on it, 
allowing always a slight lead in the direc- 
tion in which the bird is headed. 

That day, this man, who had never 
before shot woodcock, killed three birds 
out of five chances. It is true that he had 
had much experience with quail in the 
brush; but the point I wish to make is 
that had he waited until he could secure 
a clear, open shot, only one of those five 
woodcock would have given him an op- 
portunity to shoot. Four of them were 
flushed in heavy cover, and the only pos- 
sible way to kill them was the method 
he employed, which called for a 
snap shot above them as they 
towered through the brush. 

I am inclined to like the par- 
ticular species of game that I 
am hunting better than any 
other. When I am _ hunting 
quail, I am sure he reigns su- 
preme. And yet one must admit 
that the ruffed grouse is the 
king of game birds, especially 
when you are gunning for him 
in northern woodlands. But 
when it is all over for another 
year and the guns have been 
oiled and put away, if I were 
forced to nominate my choice 
of feathered game, I would 
probably vote for the little 
goggle-eyed snipe we call wood- 
cock. 

He is such a queer little fel- 
low. He is always doing the un- 
expected. At times a gunner 
used to his ways will make a 
long run of successful kills, 
and just as sure as he does he is 
facing an awakening. From the 
jack-oaks, birches or alders will 
sooner or later bounce a tim- 
berdoodle that he can not col- 
lect. At times such a bird is 
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GREAT many years ago an old 
gunner impressed upon me that 


unhittable. Possibly you will become 
exasperated as time after time he side- 
slips or tacks, ducks or dodges just as 
you pull the trigger, but you will love 
him for it, and after you have herded 
him around a while I will think more of 
you if you doff your cap to him and 
give him the life he has earned so that he 
may produce more of his kind. 

I recall one day meeting a friend who 
was returning from an afternoon afield. 
“What luck?” I asked him. 

“Had a wonderful afternoon,” he 
replied. “There’s one woodcock up in 
the Big Oak Swamp, and I’ve been herd- 
ing him around since noon. I look for- 
ward to a wonderful fall if he doesn’t 
get tired of the game and migrate.” 

Then he added a few caustic remarks 
about a certain woodcock he could not 
hit, but he did not mean them. I will 
gamble that in his heart there was no 
rancor. It is just this thing which makes 
certain gunners value the woodcock 
above other game. 


Met of us have our pet places 
where we hunt him, for year after 


year he will visit the same spots as he 
migrates north and south. Possibly we 
discovered these locations favored of the 
woodcock by pure accident. Maybe we 
stumbled on to them. And because wood- 
cock were there once we went there again 


I dropped the bird at the edge of a stream. 








and found woodcock the second time, 
On the other hand, we may have used our 
power of observation and sought him in 
sections where our knowledge of his 
habits led us to believe he would be. 

His favorite food is the angleworm, 
together with small bugs and other 
worms he probes from the ground 
Where you find moss the ground is sour, 
Angleworms will not live in sour ground, 
Therefore, when you find a big patch 
of alders and the ground beneath is cov- 
ered with moss, be on your way. A 
chance woodcock may pause there ip 
flight, but the signs point to a barren 
cover. 

A blue-grass pasture with alder-clad 
brooks and runs spells woodcock. This 
is especially true if the paths are well 
tramped up by cattle. Where cattle feed 
the ground is rich and will supply an 
abundance of the food Mr. Timber. 
doodle is seeking. If your pasture lies 
on a north slope, it is all the better. This 
does not mean that these gamy birds 
will never be found in other covers. 
During the flight you will find them at 
the top of the highest hills, sometimes 
in big timber, more often in jack-oaks or 
white birches. Such birds undoubtedly 
get a certain amount of food from tum- 
ing over and probing among the leaves, 
but in the main I have always felt that 
when they were in such territory food 
was of secondary importance. 
They were on their way south, 
and they stopped in the most 
convenient spot. 

Often I have had good shoot- 
ing on north slopes that ran 
down to a considerable body 
of water. It has been my be- 
lief that such birds, after 
crossing the lake, were tired 
and dropped into the first 
cover available. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, 

I heard old gunners spread 
the gloom that woodcock were 
almost extinct. I was told that 
if I ever expected to enjoy 
gunning for these birds I had 
better get busy at once, as iM 
a few years the last one would 
be killed. This spring I located 
five nests in a 10-acre plot that 
lies within twenty miles of my 
office in New York City. 

The fellow who has not 
watched the woodcock 0 
through his gyrations at the 
mating period has missed one 
of nature’s choicest pictures. It 
is hard to make the man who 
has only seen a timberdoodle 
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over the barrels of a gun in the fall of 
the year believe that this little fellow 
can sing. But he can. He sings a song 
that is not only sweet to his mate, who 
is brooding a clutch of eggs near by, but, 
to my mind, far better music than was 
ever produced by a brass band or a 
60-piece orchestra. 

One of these woodcock which nested 

almost in my back yard did his strutting 
in an old road night after night. Just 
before dark I would drive my car to 
within thirty feet of his strutting ground 
and wait there for him to appear. I took 
with me different friends—sportsmen, 
bird lovers, skeptics. Just when it be- 
came dark enough so that you could 
not see clearly, this little rooster would 
raise from the grass by the side of the 
road and alight in front of the car. 
_ I would switch the headlights on him, 
frst the dimmers and then the bright 
lights. At first it bothered him. Later 
he learned not to mind. With his head 
on one side, he would prance around, 
back up and go through all manner of 
contortions. All the while, at regular 
intervals, he would emit a squeaky 
sound that was a cross between the 
“scalpe” of a jack-snipe and the buzz 
of a spark coil. Then, of a sudden, he 
would bounce into the air and in big 
circles ascend high into the sky. 

It was impossible to see him after he 
left the ground, but we could easily trace 
his movements by the sound of his 
wings. On descending he whistled a plain- 
live song of several distinct notes. Once 
more he pranced before the headlights, 
as though he feared no living thing. 


Timberdoodles 
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The proper dog for woodcock is a pointer or a setter that has reached the age of discretion 





No, I will not hunt these birds when 
the season opens. They will be gone. 
They are what were known as summer 
birds in the old days when the wood- 
cock season in New York State opened 
in July. 


OW the sport in this section comes 

mainly from birds bred farther 
north. It is my belief, based on observa- 
tion as well as knowledge gained from 
reliable sources, that our timberdoodles 
are on the increase. At least they are 
holding their own. I bélieve they will be 
with us for all time, just so long as their 
breeding grounds are not taken from 
them. Game birds that do not flock stand 
a much better chance of survival than 
species that gang up in great clouds, 
offering opportunity alike to the un- 
scrupulous’ gunner and to predacious 
birds and animals. 

We still have with us the type of 
citizen who bemoans the fact that 
the woodcock are rapidly being exter- 
minated. Usually such an individual is 
not the gunner, but the book-taught bird 
lover. Several years ago I told an 
ornithologist of considerable reputation 
where he could usually find woodcock. 
He was very appreciative, as, he told me, 
he had not seen one for years. Several 
days later I met him, and he said that 
he had spent the morning in the area I 
had designated and that there were no 
woodcock in the cover, although he had 
seen both borings and splashings, show- 
ing that birds had been there within 
the week. 

It developed that my youngest son, 


Photo by Elnathan Carpenter 


with a good woodcock dog, flushed half 
a dozen birds from this particular cover 
within an hour or so after my ornitho- 
logical friend had left, declaring it 
barren. 

You will seldom flush woodcock fol- 
lowing the paths, and you can walk with- 
in two feet of one of the little codgers 
and he will not get up if he thinks he is 
not seen. Yet perhaps my friend honestly 
beliéves that there were no woodcock 
in this cover through which he walked. 

Some men successfully hunt woodcock 
without a dog. To me, a gun dog is an 
indispensable adjunct in upland shoot- 
ing. I do not mean that I could not kill 
woodcock, grouse or quail without the 
help of a dog, but rather that at least 
half the pleasure would be missing from 
the sport if a dog were not used. 


HE ideal woodcock dog is a point- 
er or a setter that has reached the 
age of discretion and that likes this 
particular game bird. The latter quali- 
fication may seem to some as rather 
queer, for most pointers and setters like 
all feathered game. There is, however, 
something about a woodcock that is 
most repugnant to some dogs. Occasion- 
ally you will run across an individual 
that will refuse to have anything to do 
with woodcock. I have owned dogs that 
would hunt these birds enthusiastically 
and point them staunchly, but refuse to 
pick them up, although such individuals 
delighted in retrieving quail, grouse or 
pheasant. 
Last year I was fortunate enough to 
have at my (Continued on page 76) 
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When a heavy fish gets downstream, look out! 


LENTY has been written on the art of enticing trout 

to take a lure. Therein, of course, lies the chief diffi- 

culty as well as the first requisite in taking fish. And out 

of a successful presentation and the ensuing rise and 
take comes the larger part of the satisfaction in trout fishing 
with a fly. All of this may be mastered, if such a thing be 
possible, yet it’s still a long trail between strike and net, 
where anything might happen and usually does. 

So if I may be so bold, let me suggest, not the best way 
to strike and handle the game, but the methods I have used 
and found successful—sometimes. Were it possible to deter- 
mine just how a fish could always be landed without fail, 
then would the sport become as fascinating as taking hatch- 
ery trout on a tarpon rod. 

Recently I had a letter from a troubled correspondent 
in California, asking for the orthodox method of handling 
trout with a single-action reel. I must confess that I was 
unable to tell him more than my own personal choice in the 
matter, and whether that is orthodox or not is problematical. 
This fisherman was not a tyro, but a veteran. He had always 
used an automatic reel, however, for the simple reason that 
he did not know how to handle the line from a single-action 
reel at the time of the strike and thereafter. 

I'll admit that the surplus line that is stripped in and 
hangs down from the reel is a nuisance sometimes and does 
get in my way now and then. But generally speaking, it 
seems to take pretty good care of itself. With a novice, the 
task probably assumes entirely different proportions; so let’s 
begin at the beginning. 

The Kid stood in the water, not ankle-deep, but hip-deep, 
and a pounding current sucked and pulled at his legs, trying 
with every trick of its spring-freshet strength to upset him. 
But he knew the river and had bucked it many times before. 
His felt-soled shoes gripped the slippery rocks as he edged 
closer to the thread of the current, trying to reach the 
back eddy on the other side and escape the drag of the in- 
tervening fast water. 

I focused on the spot that he was apparently trying to 
cover, and as I watched there appeared a slight bulge in 
the water, then a flash of golden body as a husky brown 
rolled to the surface. The Kid’s forearm flashed up, sending 
the fluffy bivisible into a pretty parabola. Then, with a 
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snap of wrist and arm, he carried it forward, straight out 
and slightly above the spot. A friendly up-river wind carried 
the belly of the line upstream, and as it fell gently to the 
water that tantalizing bunch of feathers lit and floated at 
stream speed over the feeding trout. Then it happened! There 
was that same golden flash, but this time the trout’s return 
to the depths was momentarily halted by the spasmodic 
twitch of the Kid’s wrist. There was no upward swing of 
arm, no leaning on the rod; hardly was there any apparent 
change in the fisherman’s stance except that quick, firm snap 
of the wrist. 

When the trout took the fly, there was no slack line be- 
tween reel and first guide, save that which was firmly held 
between thumb and first finger of the angler’s left hand. And 
as the old cannibal wheeled for his home among the rocks on 
the other side I could see the glistening taper slip through 
those fingers with lightning speed. The bamboo was already 
in a pretty rainbow, but suddenly the curve began to sharpen 
until it seemed that it must surely snap. 

Then the battle turned, or rather the battler, straight and 
true for the Kid’s feet. The speed of the fish was amazing, 
but he wasn’t quite fast enough. Seeming to anticipate that 
very move, the angler shifted his position backward and at 
the same time raised his right arm high overhead, while 
with his left hand he stripped in the almost slack line and 
caught it under the fingers of his right. When the trout felt 
the pressure relax, he put on more speed. As he passed thie 
fisherman’s feet he wheeled and bolted downstream. But the 
hook held, and the surplus line, which had dropped to the sur- 
face of the water as it was taken in, now began to slip out 
through those same fingers that held it so gently and yet so 
strongly. 

The trout was by this time down where he could catch 
the full weight of the current to increase his power, and 
I wondered just what tactics the Kid would now use to whip 
him. I hadn’t long to wait. Apparently fearing to allow the 
trout too much line lest he get out of control, the fisherman 
started down after him, at the same time edging in closer to 
shore and exerting the rod pressure in the same direction. 


HE brown was now resting, and the Kid used the oppor- 
tunity to reel up the remaining surplus line that was float- 
ing before him on the water. It must have been the vibrations 
set up by the clicking of the reel that finally became too 
much for the sensitive old fellow at the other end. At any 
rate, the trout was up and doing again, this time, however, 
with less show of strength. At last he again found shelter 
behind a submerged rock, where he contented himself with 
an occasional bucking or sallies toward the main current. 
The fisherman’s offensive now began. As rapidly as the 
deep, swift water would allow, he worked in to shore, strip- 
ping in line as he went, until he was opposite and finally 
below his quarry. Then the strain on the rod increased. He 
was taking in more line. There was a splashing on the surface, 
a desperate attempt to reach the powerful current again; but 
this time the strain was too much, and before a second at- 
tempt could be made the Kid, now ready with submerged 
net in his left hand, turned the trout’s head toward him, 
lifted the tip, and with a dexterous pass had him head first 
in its deep meshes. The battle was over. 
Now all of this seems simple enough in the telling and 
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looked easy enough in the execution; but when we come to 
analyze each step that had to be properly taken to effect the 
successful outcome, the beginner might be somewhat over- 
come and the veteran surprised that he has acquired such 
artistry. Yet with a few fundamental principles understood 
at the start and the outlook of many enjoyable hours spent 
in perfecting the details, even the tyro should reasonably 
expect to master the technique sufficiently to show some good 
catches ere his first season ends. 

We will assume that a proper fly has been chosen, and 
delicately enough presented to raise a goodly trout. The 
eye takes in the situation at a glance, and the wrist has a 
spontaneous inclination to yank the rod up and drive the 
hook home. It will be the hardest task of all to control the 
force of the strike. The line should preferably be held in the 
fingers of the hand that is not used for casting, so that when 
the strike is made and the gentleman at the other end of the 
line starts for parts unknown, it may be held or released with 
a minimum of unwanted pressure but a maximum of control. 
Primarily, however, holding the line in this way will insure 
an immediate ability to take it in when the necessity arises, 
and with a speed that will equal, if not surpass, that of the 
trout. 

When the strike is made, only the muscles of the wrist 
should be used, or rather such muscles as are necessary to 
raise the hand from a horizontal to a perpendicular position, 
and this right snappily. But it is not a jerk. The force to be 
used will depend on a number of things, among which are 
the length of line being handled at the time, making greater 
strength necessary; the stiffness of the rod, requiring pro- 
portionally more force as the resiliency increases; the 
strength of the leader, and the size of the fish that is ex- 
pected. This last I mention with some hesitation, for more 
than once I have found myself in the ridiculous situation of 
lifting a small trout clear out of the water, when I had been 
led to expect that a whale of a fish would take the fly. 


ERHAPS the most difficult of all these situations as far 

as gauging the force of the strike is concerned is that of 
applying the proper force when the object of one’s attention 
is very near at hand. The big danger is, of course, in hitting 
too hard. Very often the dry-fly fisherman finds himself in a 
position where he can dangle the fly upon the water from a 
height above the expected rise. Such opportunities are not to 
be passed up, since from a vantage point of this kind he may 
just brush the surface of the water with the fly, in striking 
likeness to a real insect as it hovers over the water, then let 
it drop and alight with a delicacy that is impossible to attain 
when the casting is done in the regular manner. 

It is an extraordinary trout that will be able to withstand 
such tantalizing tactics, but 
the advantage to the fisher- 
man is amply discounted by 
his own reaction to the re- 
sultant rise. He invariably 
uses enough force in setting 
the hook to throw that fish 
into the next county. Why? 
Simply because the excite- 
ment of being in such close 
proximity to the rising 
trout, which thereby looks 
twice as large as he really 
is, makes him forget that he 
does not have to transmit 
the strike through thirty or 
forty feet of line and that 


Where the odds are in favor 


of the fish 


the very weight of the 
fish is almost sufficient to 
sink the point of the 
hook in. 


At the most, a light up- 
ward twitch of the rod will 
do the trick. And yet, no 
matter how often I tell my- 
self this very thing, I forget 
It just when it would best 
pay to remember. For in- 
stance, there was that time 
on the Oatka Creek dam, 


Strike to Net 


when I had spent a patient half hour in artfully dancing a 
Spider over a large trout under the apron of the dam. Three 
times he had come up to look it over. The fourth rise was 
calculated to wipe that bold insect from the face of the earth, 
and my following strike to separate the trout’s head from 
his glistening body. Needless to say, the fish won. 

I might mention, too, that every rod has its own peculiar- 
ities. Some are lightning-quick to respond to the command 
of the user, and others are sluggish. My friend in California 
has come to the conclusion that an 8%-foot tool is generally 
more speedy than the longer ones. Be that as it may, it is 
a wise man that knows his own outfit, and a few broken 
leaders or insecurely hooked trout will soon inform him 
whether more or less strength should be used on the strike, 
and this more accurately than a lot of theoretical discussion. 
A needle-point hook, kept needle-pointed, will sometimes 
correct the supposed evil of a sluggish rod; and a hook stone 
is a good investment. 

Now what to do with the line. I know that I will be in 
for plenty of criticism when I say that playing the fish 


































Three beauties from a fast, boulder-filled stream 


with the line and not from the reel is the 
safest bet in finally netting the quarry. You will 
remember that as the Kid’s trout started his 
race to the rocks on the other side the line was 
so held that it was allowed to slip through the 
fingers. Those fingers could feel the speed with 
which the silk was passing out, and could and 
did exert just the right amount of pressure to 
stop the run without undue strain and a broken 
leader. When, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
trout turned, he was in immediate charge of the 
situation, his fingers already on the line. By the 
simple expedient of pulling it in, catching it, 
and raising the rod at the same time, he main- 
tained a taut string on that brownie and pre- 
vented it from spitting out the fly. 

Of course, the sur- (Continued on page 90) 
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By PAUL 


ERRY was an Airedale that came to 

me as so many wonderful dogs come, 

by adoption. He adopted me; it was 

not the other way around. According 
to all the inadequate laws of the land 
governing ownership—about which he 
knew nothing—he belonged to a friend 
of mine who liked dogs primarily be- 
cause it was the proper and smart thing 
to own good dogs. 

My friend and I were serving in 
Mexico, and it was on one of our fre- 
quent rides over the sand dunes behind 
Vera Cruz that I first met Jerry. It’s 
hot in Vera Cruz, and twice as hot on 
the desert behind the city. Somehow or 
other, my friend, who was not ordinarily 
an unthinking man, never seemed to 
consider that we were riding tough little 
native ponies over the burning desert, 
while Jerry was laboriously running in 
deep, yielding sand. 

I often pitied the dog, and every time 
I looked at him sympathetically he 
would cock his ears saucily at me, lick 
his chops and wag his cheery stump 
faintly, as if to say: “That’s all right, 
old-timer. He just forgot this time. I'll 
be all right.” 

Jerry always seemed to be all right, 
too, except for the hours of panting 
fatigue on the cool flagstones of our 
patio after we returned to the city. 

Those were rather terrible hours for 
both of us. He tried his canine best to 
maintain at least the semblance of satis- 
faction with a condition which must 
have been almost torturous, and I pitied 
him without any discernible chance of 
being able to do anything about it, for 
my friend was inclined to be a little 
vain as well as a trifle arrogant at times. 
He was never objectionably so; his good 
qualities far outweighed his bad, but I 
was reluctant to tell him something 
which he certainly must have seen for 
himself. 

I doubt if there was ever any real 
love between him and his numerous and 
frequently changed animals. Often I felt 
that his only emotion gained from asso- 
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He was just an Airedale dog, but the best friend I ever had 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


ciation with canine gentlemen was pride 
of ownership and satisfaction because 
of intimacy with aristocrats, for all his 
dogs were that. Perhaps if Jerry had 
been less marvelous, less tenacious in 
what he possibly regarded as the happy 
duty of running along when we rode, the 
situation that made him mine would 
never have developed. 

One day we had ridden out to El 
Tejar, where the water-works for Vera 
Cruz were located. It was a long ride, 
and we pushed on our way fairly fast. 
Jerry gamely stuck with us, eating dust 
all the way as our ponies kicked up little 
clouds of fine sand. He was almost ex- 
hausted when we reached the first of the 
shallow draws which eventually mean- 
dered into the reservoir. 

Our destination was but ten minutes 
ahead, and we rested our ponies in the 
grateful shade of a clump of bananas 
and palms. Jerry walked, tired and stiff- 
legged, to the reeds and tall growth at 
the edge of the draw to get a drink. As 
he lowered his head I noticed a slight 
movement of the tops of the reeds close 
to him and a faint ripple in the water 
which he could not have made. 

I yelled at him and fired into the 
grass with my automatic. There was an 
instant upheaval, an angry “Whump!” 
and an eight-foot alligator thrashed into 
view! I emptied my pistol into his ugly 
hide, although I doubt that I did much 
damage. Jerry scrambled back and 
gazed with amazement at the prepos- 
terous creature—his first ’gator. 


HE amphibian flopped into the 

water. Jerry, his short hackle erect 
and bristling but plainly puzzled, growled 
menacingly at the widening ripples. He 
finally drank, but after that he never 
went to drink incautiously, even when 
we came back to the States. 

Jerry seemed to understand that I 
had been of service in some peculiar but 
important way. I am sure that the gleam 
in his eyes was far friendlier thereafter, 
as though he knew there was a bond 
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between us that need not be spoken of 
but which was nevertheless very real. 

That afternoon, while we were riding 
home, I flattered myself that Jerry ran 
beside my pony from choice; that it 
was a deliberate selection made to indi- 
cate understanding and gratitude. And 
who can say it was not? 

Later, as our rides continued, I took 
to slapping my thigh invitingly when he 
seemed to become tired. The third or 
fourth time I did it, he leaped into my 
lap as I straddled my horse, and rode 
there, comfortable and serene. When he 
felt that he was able to run along again, 
he would always give my rein hand a 
parting lick of thanks and jump off. 
I never tried to hold him. At last, sure 
of his welcome, he would leap into my 
lap without invitation. 


EVERAL months after our association 
had started, we left Vera Cruz fora 
six- or eight-day hunting trip in the 
hills which could be dimly seen across 
the twenty-mile strip of desert to the 
west. The natives who occasionally came 
from that region with huge burro-loads 
of bagged charcoal assured us that there 
were mountain lions in the country, and 
we were anxious for a little sport. We 
had been working hard. Duty was both 
unpleasant and strenuous. 

Jerry went along as a matter of 
course. He seemed to assist in our prep- 
arations, so busily and authoritatively 
did he bustle about, sniffing everything 
we lashed on our pack mule. The trip 
across the desert, with only one stop 
at a brackish water-hole, was eventful 
for him. He encountered his first arma- 
dillo, slowly sauntering across the sand 
with enormous disinterest in its sut- 
roundings. That attitude didn’t last long, 
however, for Jerry was all over it like 4 
circus tent, whereupon the odd creature 
promptly rolled itself into a smooth 
sphere of armoured protection and 
Jerry’s teeth slid across its back ineffec- 
tively. 

We watched with amusement as the 
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Jerry and the cat tangled in a mass of 
yowling, snarling ferocity 


dog tried to solve the situation. Nothing 
Jerry could do was of the slightest value 
till he began turning the animal with 
his paw, faster and faster, until it was 
spinning almost like a top and then per- 
mitting it to lumber slowly to a stop. 
The whirling must have confused the 
armadillo, for it slowly and dazedly un- 
rolled to see what sort of unprecedented 
catastrophe had occurred in its reptilian 
life; but I doubt if it ever knew, for 
as soon as its little pig-like head emerged 
Jerry had it. 


ATE that night we made the slopes 
of the hills, found a spring and 
camped, turning in after a hasty supper. 
It became quite cold during the night, 
and as I sat up to pull another blanket 
over me sometime close to dawn Jerry 
came over, stretched and yawned 
prodigiously, and crawled under the 
blankets with me! I thought, and still 
think, that this was one of the greatest 
compliments I have ever received. It 
may seem mawkish to anyone who has 
never known the adoration of a dog, 
but it isn’t. 
_As a matter of fact, Jerry would pos- 
sibly measure up better than I could to 
any set of standards we have come to 
recognize as important. He was a 
thoroughbred aristocrat with many gen- 
erations of pure stock behind him. I 
know of only seven generations of na- 
tive-born ancestry behind me and but 


twelve more in the remote past. There 
is a very definite knowledge of more 
than twenty generations in the descent 
of a fine dog. 


E was courageous—how much so I 

was to learn—yet he was not a 
bully. Many times I saw him disdain- 
fully and disgustedly ignore the bluster- 
ing, snarling rushe¢ of curs, which he 
could have whipped easily, with a dignity 
which I would have been glad to exer- 
cise in similar circumstances. He was 
strong and uncomplaining when his 
strength or endurance was taxed to its 
ultimate capacity, tolerant of apparent 
neglect and unwavering in his love and 
loyalty when they were once bestowed. 

In the morning when I awakened, he 
was gone, rambling about aimlessly up 
the mountainside. A hail brought him to 
us, wriggling joyously. We breakfasted 
hurriedly and started on our way look- 
ing for cats, hoping for an early shot. We 
also hoped that Jerry would dig out a 
lion track for us and trail the beast, al- 
though we had no real reason to believe 
that he either would or could. 

We weren't half-way to our tentative 
objective—a rocky ledge on the side of 
the hill—when Jerry, who was running 
easily ahead of us, stopped stiff-legged 
and alert, tense from the tip of his nose 
to his expressive, stubby tail! He was 
glaring at something we could not see, 
and before we could penetrate the 






shadows in a clump of brush we saw a 
movement in its deepest part. Jerry 
started for the edge of the clump at the 
same time, and an instant later a cat 
went charging up the hill, with Jerry in 
silent and desperate pursuit. 

The chase disappeared momentarily 
as the animal gained the protection of a 
jutting shoulder of rock. We ran as 
fast as we could to the huge stones and 
found the cat backed into a cleft of the 
rocks, with Jerry prepared to spring at 
it as soon as there was a possibility of 
getting a grip. They were both motion- 
less and silent, except for the indescrib- 
ably vicious hissing of the cat. 

When the big cat saw us, it de- 
cided that this was not a happy situa- 
tion, and with a ‘terrifying snarl it 
raised a paw glistening with sharp claws 
for protection and started from the cleft. 
Its first leap was also its last one. As it 
emerged Jerry charged in so quickly 
that he was little more than a brief, 
blurred streak, and he and the cat 
tangled in an indistinguishable mass of 
yowling, snarling ferocity. 


HE terrific speed of the fight made 

it impossible for us to help the dog. 
A shot would certainly have hit both him 
and the cat—but it was unnecessary to 
help him. So quickly that it was startling, 
Jerry backed away, coughing and pawing 
at his face. He had severed the cat’s 
jugular and (Continued on page 72) 
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R. HAMILTON HOLT, Presi- 

dent of Rollins College at 

Winter Park, Florida, proposes 

something new in the way of 
education that will interest every sports- 
man in the country. He is determined to 
carry through to a finish his idea of hav- 
ing a Professor of Hunting and Fishing 
at Rollins. 

This is a splendid plan, worthy of the 
support of every outdoorsman, for it 
means that the young men and women 
students will be trained in the ethics of 
non-competitive sport. Under proper 
management, this plan will make the 
students appreciate the wild game and 
the fighting fish of our country. They 
will understand why conservation is 
necessary and, with the original system 
of study at Rollins teaching them to 
think, they will be well equipped to aid 
us in making material progress toward 
more and better shooting. 

Up to now there has been no effort 
along these lines outside of scientific 
research. A graduate of any college 
might come forth knowing how birds 
were constructed. As an avocation he 
may have taken walks with a professor 
to see how many different kinds of birds 
they could see in a given time. At agri- 
cultural institutions the student might 
have special training in poultry, and 
know the why and wherefore of three 
hundred eggs per hen per year. But as 
for real training in hunting and fishing 
that would help him to get the greatest 
possible fun from the open country, his 
college career was a complete loss. 

Fish and game need our help. They 
need the attention of men and women 
who can put intelligent effort into the 
cause of conservation. How many of 





Field Sports in College 


Where the students will be taught to hunt and_fish 


By HORACE MITCHELL 





Hamilton Holt, President of Rollins 


the members of Congress or of your 
own state legislature are sportsmen? 
How many of them would still be good 
sportsmen after they were completely 
alone in the woods? 

It is easy enough to give the game a 
fighting chance when a crowd is about 
you. Easy to refuse to shoot a partridge 
on the ground while your companion can 
see you. But what do you do when you 
are alone? When no eyes can see and 
your mind is on the glory of returning 
to camp bowed under the weight of your 
bag? 

The time to inculcate the principles of 


The college is located in a section of Florida where hunting and fishing opportunities abound 





honesty in hunting and fishing is during 
college years. Dr. Holt appreciates this 
and he sees farther. 

“As the young men and women @ 
Rollins learn to think for themselves” 
he told me recently, “they should be 
shown how to take the greatest possible 
pleasure from the wild. I want to teach 
them this, and also how to do their part 
in improving the shooting and fishing of 
the United States. Our game is one of 
our most important assets. The interest 
in it is enormous and constantly grow 
ing. As the number of licensed sportsmen 
increase the need for more sensible man 
agement of our fish and game multiplies, 

“Tt is not included in my plan to make 
Rollins students skilled marksmen. They 
should learn to shoot. They ought to 
know the art of putting a fly on th 
water. But these are only incidental. | 
want them to know the peace and beauty 
of woods and lakes where the game is 
abundant, to appreciate the dull lone. 
liness of burned forests where all life 
has been killed. 

“It does a person immense good to get 
off into the woods for a while. To think 
things over within oneself and to dis- 
cover how this life shall be lived. No 
method of training our youth is cor 
rectly balanced unless it affords such 
opportunities.” 


HE President of Rollins is keenly 
enthusiastic over the matter of non- 
competitive sports. He told me that 
throughout his life he has never know 
a sportsman who was not a real fellow, 


yet he has found many undesirable is 


specimens of humanity on the gridiron 
and diamond. “A man can be a mucker 
there and still get applause. The same 
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tactics in the duck blind or on the quail 
field will bring him the contempt of his 
companions. Taking an average, I have 
found more outdoorsmen whom I ad- 
mired than I have athletes.” 

That is a strong statement to make 
just now, with America taking such a 
wide-spread interest in home-run hitters, 
pigskin generals and marathon runners; 
yet I believe it is generally true. Certain- 
ly there are more people who can fish 
and hunt than there are those qualified 
to win their letter before the roaring 
stands. 

The plan for Rollins is to start as soon 
as possible. The college already owns a 
certain amount of land. More is needed 
for this project. Hamilton Holt wants a 
thousand acres within fifteen miles of 
the campus. A tract of natural land with 
woods and overgrown fields. Two or 
three little lakes within its boundaries 
and perhaps one side abutting a larger 
body of water. 

Here will be carried on work in game 
breeding and fish propagation—experi- 
ments as well as practical commercial 
enterprises where students may learn all 
that is available on the subject. Boys 
and girls will be taught the needs of 
game, how to shoot and fish, as well as 
how to keep the wild creatures multiply- 
ing under favorable conditions where 
vermin is under control. 

This area will be equipped with cabins 
or students and faculty. There will be 
canoes and boats for the lakes. The 
Woods will have trails cut through them, 
and good specimens of various kinds of 
trees will be marked so that the preserve 
will hold value for the botanist as well 
as the hunter and the fisherman. Such 
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A great flock of turkeys photographed about fifteen miles from Winter Park 


changes as are made will not in any par- 
ticular ruin the wildness of the territory. 
No attempt at formal and civilized land- 
scaping will mar the natural beauty and 
ruin the coverts for the birds. 

In order that good shooting may be 
available to the students as well as the 
teachers, there will be a lease of hunting 
privileges on adjoining acres. These will 
be stocked by the overflow of game from 
the purchased property, and as the birds 
spread the entire section of that portion 
of Florida will benefit enormously. 


HIS plan can be worked at Rollins 

more easily thah at any other in- 
stitution by reason of the unique system 
of instruction. Many of you can remem- 
ber the lectures you slept through at 
your own alma mater. You haven’t for- 
gotten those final exams when the facts 
you had driven into your brain during 
the past three days did—or did not— 
flow easily through your pen on to the 
paper. 

The companionship of the average 
student with the average professor was 
non-existent. No opportunity presented 
itself to explore the brain of the learned 
man. Nor did he himself have the oppor- 
tunity to be of much real good to you, 
even though he may have greatly desired 
it. College was a game of stocking the 
memory, like dumping fish from their 
cans into a barren lake without any 
preparation having been made in the 
way of planting food for them. 

Dr. Holt instituted an entirely differ- 
ent method at Rollins. There are no lec- 
tures or final exams. “Why should we 
need to test students at the end of the 
year?” he asked me and then continued 


with the answer, “No more need for that 
than there is for me to give my secretary 
an examination to discover whether or 
not she is ready for a raise in salary. 

“Under our method, the student works 
with the professor in a class room. For 
six hours a day the various subjects are 
covered in close contact with instructors 
who are always ready to help with a per- 
sonal interest in the progress of the boys 
and girls. Questions can be asked. Diffi- 
cult portions of the lessons are fully ex- 
plained. And with no more than ten 
students to each professor, the instruc- 
tion is more complete and more interest- 
ing. 

“Our faculty is well paid, and each 
member fully understands that his busi- 
ness is to teach—not to carry on re- 
search or to write books. During my 
years at Yale the relationship of the 
students to the faculty was most formal. 
I was not inside the house of any pro- 
fessor but one, and he invited me to call 
because he had known my father. At 
Rollins the contact of professor and 
student does not end for the day with 
the close of each class. We have moved 
one step farther toward the ideal of the 
true teacher—‘Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log, and I at the other.’ 


«e HUS, more than at the average 

collegiate institution, a Professor 
of Hunting and Fishing will fill an im- 
portant place. His courses will balance 
the others; will show the young men and 
women that life is not entirely a matter 
of studying the subjects generally listed 
in college curricula. It is just as impor- 
tant to know how to make a camp and 
cook a meal in (Continued on page 88) 
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Old men Mose Rodman 


HEN I am eighty years old— 
if bear hunters ever live to be 
eighty years old—I'll still be 


talking about the blue-speckles 
and the Blackwater bear. The blue- 
speckles were two hounds. I am sure of 
this. As to whether the Blackwater bear 
was a bear I am not so sure. Old man 
Mose Rodman insists that there was at 
least one out-cross of kangaroo and per- 
haps a slight mixture of “airyplane” in 
the animal’s ancestry. 

The two hounds, Sailor and Lou, came 
from Tennessee and were purchased for 
the particular job of running deer in the 
Big Scrub of central Florida. Sailor and 
Lou had been brought up on the scent 
of a red fox, but, as every one knows, all 
hounds take naturally to the trail of a 
deer. Lou was a shy, gentle dog—trim of 
build and with a clear, ringing note. She 
drove a fox hard, and the word “quit” 
was not in her vocabulary. 

Sailor was a rollicking, rough-and-tum- 
ble chap and a tireless hunter. He had 
a short, mellow voice and chopped it off 
in slices. When a fox was up and run- 
ning, everybody in hearing—including 
the fox—knew that the affair was strict- 
ly business and that no time could be 
wasted. Roland and I looked forward 
to the morning when we could throw 
the blue-speckles on the track of a big 
buck. 

Two weeks before the deer season 
opened, I stopped one morning at Black- 
water Creek to see Uncle Mose. It is 
always a good policy to stop for a visit 
with Uncle Mose—that is, in case a man 
is interested in the whereabouts of cer- 
tain old swamp bucks, and particularly 
the recent activities of various and sun- 
dry “b’ar.” Old man Mose Rodman was 
full of information. 

“Say, Newell,” said he, “did you know 
there’s a heap of acorns in the scrub this 
year? Did you know that? And did you 
know them acorns is a-gettin’ ripe? The 
b’ar will be eatin’ them acorns right now 
directly. Did you know that?” 

I nodded encouragingly. 

“Say, Newell,” went on the 
old man, spitting out about six 
pounds of Brown Mule, “let’s 
prevent the b’ar from eatin’ 
them acorns. Let’s be right with 
them b’ar until they ain’t got 
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he Blackwater 


BEAR 


“The blue-speckles run that cussed b’ar four hours by 
theirselves! Did you know that?’’ 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


time toeat acorns! Let’smake’emmove!” 

“Sounds good,” I replied. “But we 
haven't any bear dogs.” 

“IT know where there’s a dawg—an’ 
he'll run a b’ar. We can get him. My old 
dog Towser will run a b’ar—sometimes; 
just accordin’ to the way he feels. A b’ar 
slapped him down one time, an’ he must 
get to thinkin’ about it now an’ then. 
Ain’t you got any dawgs?” 

I told the old man about the blue- 
speckles, but he was dubious. 

“T wouldn’t count too much on them 
fox dawgs,” he muttered, shaking his 
head, “although you never can tell till 
you try ‘em. I used to have a dawg once 
that took to runnin’ b’ar naturally—an’ 
he hadn't ever even heard anybody say 
‘b’ar.’ Tell you what we'll do. I know 
where there's a big ol’ boar b’ar—a pow’- 
ful b’ar. He’s been a-layin’ on Cabbage 
Island all summer, but I seen his sign 
Tuesday on Sulphur Island—he’s fixin’ 
to eat them acorns. 

“Now a feller over on the marsh has 
got five dawgs, an’ I think they'll run 
—TI know one of ’em will. Then ol’ Tow- 
ser here may have a good day, an’ if 
you bring the blue-speckles we'll have 
eight. Out of them eight, there ought 
to be enough to keep this ol’ boar b’ar 
on the move until one of us can 


wad it to him. With a feller at Sulphur 
Creek bridge, another at the old B’ar 
Stand—” 

And so a date was made immediately. 


It was one of those mornings that 
hound men dream of—crystal-clear, 
with a light frost, and so still that a gray 
squirrel’s chatter could be heard a quar- 
ter of a mile. Down on Sulphur Island 
the spruce pines made a sharp silhouette 
against the rosy sky, and on the edge 
of the swamp the cypress trunks 
gleamed ghostly gray. We took the old 
log road that led to Fish Hole, keep. 
ing a watchful eye for arything that 
might look like the print of a broad, 
flat pad. 


HE dogs—ten of them, for we had 

picked up two recruits—were held 
on leash. The reason for this was that 
bobcats, raccoons and deer were fairly 
numerous on Sulphur Island, and no one 
of our pack was trustworthy. Old man 
Mose and I walked ahead, and soon we 
found what we were looking for—bear 
tracks, fresh bear tracks, very clearly 
outlined in the dewy sand. 

“This here sign is fresh, Newell,” said 
Uncle Mose. “I mean fresh—this b’ar 
ain’t been gone thirty minutes. But it 
ain’t the old boar. This here’s a smaller 
b’ar, but a dern good b’ar just the same. 


This ain’t no yearlin’ cub. Where’s them .~ 


dawgs? What’s them fellers waitin’ for? 
Why—” 

The other boys came with the dogs, 
or more correctly, the dogs came with 
the boys! Every dog in the pack had 
winded those fresh bear tracks, and any 
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two of them would have dragged a two- 
horse plow. There was great confusion 
until old man Mose cut an oak bush 
and restored order. 

“Now, boys,” he panted, “this here 
bar is new to me—I don’t know 
nothin’ about him, nor what his run will 
be. But it’s a pretty safe bet that he'll 
make down Sulphur Creek swamp and 
inte Blackwater. I want a good rifle shot 
at Sulphur Creek bridge, ‘cause when a 
b’ar gits into Blackwater Swamp he’s a 
gone b'ar. There ain't no dawgs in the 
world that can ever make a b’ar leave 
that swamp, and we ain’t got no fighters 
tohold him up. So if he crosses that bridge 
stand, somebody’s got to stop him.” 

By the time the old man had finished 
speaking, Paul Hawkins was half-way to 
the bridge, which was about two miles 
behind us. Roland and I got into our car 
and drove on to Fish Hole, where we 
left the car, and took 
the swamp edge. Old 
man Mose and Jim 
Stewart stayed to start 
the dogs, and to patrol 
the log road in case the 
bear should attempt to 
double back into the 
scrub. 

Now if there is any 
sweeter music than the 
cry of a hound pack on 
a frosty morning, I 
have yet to hear it— 
and I used to stand in 
the balcony to hear 
Caruso sing. I would stand on my head 
in the basement to hear hounds sing, 
and I do not mean any slur on opera. 
I suppose that by this time you have 
guessed that the hounds are loose on Sul- 
phur Island. They are! Old Towser has 
decided to let bygones be bygones; he is 
“runnin’ that b’ar.”’ All of the pack are 
in, and above the steady baying Lou’s 
clear cry mingles with Sailor’s regular, 
business-like chop. The blue-speckles are 
going to run a bear, all right, and from 
all indications they are very sincere 
about it. , 

Roland and I stopped by a fallen 
pine to see what course the bear would 
take. Contrary to expectations, it had 
not immediately sought Sulphur Creek 
swamp, but was dodging in the high 
scrub. This was unusual procedure for 
a bear, and Roland remarked on it. 





The Blackwater Bear 


“The way those dogs are eating up that 
track, they'll catch the bear before he 
ever goes to the swamp. We'd better 
work on around toward them in case the 
bear comes to bay up in the scrub,” he 
said. 


UT less than a mile took us to a point 
directly between the dogs and the 
swamp, and still there was no sign that 
the bear wanted to leave the scrub. We 
listened. Slowly the conviction was borne 
in on us that our bear dogs were after 
a wildcat! They had undoubtedly started 
on the fresh tracks of a bear, but had 
evidently run into a bobcat. No bear 
would dodge around and around in a 
twenty-acre tract for an hour. 
“Well,” grunted Roland, “we can at 
least sit down and listen to a pretty 
chase. I’ve seen the time when either 
one of us would be mighty tickled to 





It got too hot for Towser 


hear a good cat race, and this is certainly 
all of that. Those dogs haven't made a 
single bobble so far—listen to ‘em.’ 

I had been listening until my ears were 
strained, but I listened harder. No 
question about it—the pack was driving 
hard, and their cry was a steady roar. 
Roland looked at me and grinned, as 
hound men have a habit of doing to 
keep from showing absolute ecstasy. 

For two and one-half hours we sat 
and listened while the dogs ran back 
and forth, round and round, and then 
back and forth again. At ne time were 
they over a half a mile from us! Then 
suddenly—Baloooodm ! 

Roland jumped five feet straight up. 
“That’s old man Mose and his ten- 
gauge,” he announced. “What in the 


world does he mean by shooting a cat 
ahead of the dogs?” All fox-hunters— 


























true fox-hunters—know better than to 
shoot a fox or a bobcat. It just isn’t 
done. ; 

Before I could answer, old man Mose 
began to squall, his voice sounding faint 
and thin as it drifted to us from up in 
the scrub. “B’ar!” he shouted. “A big 
b’ar! Git him, Towser. Git him, dawgs! 
Hi-yi! Talk to him, dawgs!” 

Roland and I stood for a moment— 
poised before taking flight. All we lacked 
was just knowing which way to go! The 
dogs settled the question by boiling down 
into the swamp and swinging toward 
the bridge. I thought about the car— 
Roland thought about his legs. We acted 
accordingly. The next time I saw him 
was fully ten minutes later. I had been 
almost a mile on foot and a mile and a 
half in the car; Roland had been three- 
quarters of a mile through scrub—thick 
scrub, We met where the old log road 
runs down through the 
pine flats into Sulphur 
Creek swamp and 
across the bridge. 

The second I shut off 
the motor I heard the 
pack coming—toward 
the bridge. Now they 
had moist black mud to 
hold the scent, with wet 
bushes to amplify it, 
and they were singing 
a song that was sweet 
to hear. Roland and I 
could only stand and 
wait. We knew that 
Paul Hawkins was at the bridge, and in- 
asmuch as the road is perfectly straight 
through the swamp it was not a good 
idea to get in line with a crossing bear 
and a fairly excited man throwing lead 
at said bear. We knew that lead would 
shortly be thrown—and it was! 


HOW! One shot. Now personally I 

like to hear one shot. It is more 
often liable to mean meat in camp than 
a lot of shots. However— 

“Get him, Paul?” I shouted as I slow- 
ed down. Paul was busy catching the 
dogs. 

“Don’t know whether I touched him,” 
said Paul shakily, “but I think I did. 
Anyway, help me catch these dogs, and 
we'll see what’s the next move.” 

Did you ever try to stop ten dogs that 
had a noseful of hot bear scent? Try it! 
It’s a good setting-up exercise—or 
rather a good bending-down exercise! 
The fact that three of us caught and 
tied ten dogs without losing a dog is 
something that I am proud of. By 
the time I had choked Sailor and 
Lou into temporary submission old 
man Mose arrived. 

“Mr. Hawkins, did you shoot that 
b’ar?” 

“Yes,” said Paul. 

“Did you kill that b’ar?” 

“No,” said Paul. 

“Did you hit that b’ar?” 

“I don't know,” said 
think—” 


“Let's go see,” 


Paul. “I 


interrupted the old 







“All the dogs but the blue-speckles 
got messed up when the bear 


doubled back” 
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man. “I shot that cussed b’ar back yon- 
der in the scrub—not over thirty steps— 
an’ I ain’t cut a hair on it yet. I mean that 
b’ar was a-runnin’. Did you know that? 
Newell, did you know that b’ar was a- 
runnin’? That b’ar was hooked up when it 
passed me, an’ them dawgs was mortally 
pourin’ it tohim. Them two blue-speckles 
was sure a-crowdin’ him. Old Towser 
found he had got into too fast company 
—he was way behind, but he was tryin’. 

“Boys, that’s the outrunnin’est critter 
that ever hit these woods. He purely 
outrun them dawgs for two hours up in 
that high scrub. For the first hour me 
an’ Jim Stewart thought they was a-run- 
nin’ a wildcat. Then I went in an’ seen 
the tracks, an’ told Jim it was a b’ar an’ 
not to let him cross the log road. That 
feller run ninety miles all told—up an’ 
down that road. When I come along a 
while ago, it looked like a big herd of 
cattle had stampeded in that road. Here 
he comes now! Let’s get organized!” 

After a brief study of the bear’s tracks 
beyond the road, it became evident that 
neither Paul nor old man Mose had 
touched it. It was running clean, and 
there was no blood. 

“Boys,” said Uncle Mose, “I’m pow’- 
ful glad y’all caught them dogs. They 
can’t do nothin’ with a b’ar over there 
in Blackwater.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “Is it boggy?” 

“Boggy!” exclaimed the old man. 
“Why, if a buzzard was to fly over that 
swamp, his shadow would bog! An’ thick? 
Why, there’s thickets in 
that swamp that you 
couldn’t stick a butcher 
knife to the handle in.”’ 

“What’ll we do?” 
asked Roland. 

“Well,” grunted old 
man Mose, “there ain’t 
but two things to do. 
One is go home, an’ the 
other is for me an’ two 
or three others to go on 
down the swamp about 
two miles, go into the 
swamp, scatter out, and 
then you fellers turn 
the dawgs loose back 
here. We might get a 
shot. If we don't, we'll 
try to stop the dawgs 


again.” 

“Shucks!” interrupt- 
ed Jim Stewart. “That 
bear’s twenty miles 


from here by now. 
Why, we've been talking here for a half 
hour.” 

“Hush!” said Uncle Mose. “That b’ar 
will hear you! That b’ar ain’t gone no- 
where. Soon as he found them dawgs 
wasn’t after him no more, he lay down. 
That’s a tired b’ar; did you know that? 
Newell, did you know that’s a tired 
b’ar?” 

“He ought to be!” I replied with 
great conviction. 

The old man took Jim and Paul 
Hawkins with him, and started down 
the swamp. We gave them thirty min- 
utes to get set, and then Roland and I 
began to turn the dogs loose. Deep in the 
shade of giant cypresses, where neither 
wind nor sun could reach, the scent was 
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Field and Stream 


still smoking hot, and the pack went 
away on it like a house afire. Vainly we 
strained our ears for the bellow of the 
ten-gauge or the sharp bark of a rifle. 
At last, even the baying of the hounds 
was lost in the rustle of the palm fans. 
The bear and the dogs had gone straight 
into the heart of Blackwater Swamp— 
whence no dogs had ever brought a 
bear. Roland and I sat down for a 
smoke. 

After a while the boys came back— 
muddy and disappointed. 


“AY, Newell,” puffed Uncle Mose, 

“did you know that if y’all had of al- 
lowed us another five minutes we'd have 
killed that b’ar—did you know that? 
Did you know that Jim Stewart heard 
that b’ar a-crashin’ in the bushes an’ 
like to have run hisself down tryin’ to 
get a shot at it—did you know that? 
Ain’t that so, Jim?” 

“Sure is,” muttered Jim. “I did my 
best.” 

“T reckon you did,” grunted the old 
man. “You outrun a deer for two hun- 
dred yards when you heard them dawgs 
comin’. But you didn’t outrun that b’ar. 
That beats any runnin’ I ever seen, an’ 
I been b’ar huntin’ in these swamps for 
fifty-five years. That b’ar can naturally 
run—did you know that?” 

“Well, what’s the next 
queried Roland. 

It was finally agreed that Roland 
should wait at the Sulphur Creek bridge 


move?” 


TOM OF THE TUSCARORAS,” by 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. A wild turkey hunt- 
ing story of unusual merit. 
“WHAT RARER DAY?” by Nasu Buck- 
INGHAM. Jump-shooting ducks in the overflow 
with a Mississippi River goose hunt for climax. 
“RANGER,” by Ross WILLIAMs. The story 
of a great lion dog whose gamé heart never made 
the discovery that his body was worn out. 
The practical article for November deals with 
hunting the ring-necked pheasant. 


All in the next issue. 


—just in case some of the dogs should 
come in—and that Jim Stewart and 
Paul should go back to camp and cook 
some dinner. Old man Mose and I got 
into the car and started out to find 
what we could find. We drove around 
the south end of Blackwater, into the 
old Spanish Grant, and stopped at the 
caretaker’s cabin. No, he had not seen 
any dogs nor heard any dogs. Yes, if 
any dogs came in to his place, he would 
tie them and notify Uncle Mose. 

We then followed a woods road 
around to Seminole Springs and stopped 
to listen, for there was just a chance 
that the bear might have turned into 
Seminole Creek swamp. No _ sound. 
Finally we drove out to the highway and 





the seven miles back to our camp. 

After a good meal, we packed up a 
lunch for Roland, climbed into the car 
and headed for the bridge stand. Just 
as we entered the swamp we saw Roland 
running at top speed at the far edge of 
the swamp. He was headed for Sulphur 
Island, and we shut off the motor to 
listen. To our left, our long-lost dogs 
were running in full cry—not two hun- 
dred yards from us! The bear had come 
back, and instead of a fizzle we found 
our hunt was still on—very much so! 

Through the swamp we bounced, mak- 
ing the best time possible on the palm 
trunks that formed a makeshift cordu- 
roy road. Roland had beaten us to the 
far edge, and when we reached him had 
stopped to course the dogs. They were 
running perhaps a half mile to the east, 
in Sulphur Creek swamp, but their bay- 
ing was not so furious. 

“How come?” queried old man Mose. 
“What happened while we was gone?” 

Roland was still out of breath, but 
he managed to explain. 

“T waited a long time for you fellows 
to come back; and when I didn’t see 
or hear anything of you or the dogs 
either, I got sleepy and lay down under 
a big hickory at the edge of the road. 
Just as I was dozing off, I heard a pal- 
metto fan crash, and at the same time I 
heard dogs coming. I jumped up just 
in time to see the-bear crossing the road 
within twenty feet of where he crossed 
it when Paul shot at him this morning. 
The dogs were a couple 
of hundred yards be- 
hind. Of course, I did- 
n't have time for a 
shot; so I dashed for 
the edge of the swamp, 
thinking I might get 
ahead of the bear again 
by running down the 
edge of the swamp. I 
didn’t.” 


S Roland finished 

speaking, the sud- 
den appearance of old 
Towser caused a sur- 
prise. 

“That chase got too 
hot for Towser,” said 
Uncle Mose. “He ain't 
used to no such goin’s 
on as this.” 

But soon Drum and 
Chief showed up; and 
when we listened, we 
realized that only one or two of the 
dogs were still working on the track, and 
that in a very half-hearted way. 

Old man Mose grunted. 

“There goes our b’ar hunt, boys. That 
cussed b’ar has run out the whole pack. 
I told you he was a runnin’ b’ar. It’s a 
miracle to me that them dawgs ever 
brought him back out of Blackwater. No 
other dawgs ever done it. Did you know 
that ?” 

“I wonder where Sailor and Lou are,” 
interrupted Roland. “I haven't heard a 
squeak out of either of them, and yet I 
saw both when the pack crossed the road 
a while ago. Neither one of them will 
quit as long as they can carry the scent.” 
“Boy!” grunted (Continued on page 88) 
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NE of the favorite in- 
door sports of anglers is 
to engage in heated dis- 
cussions regarding the 

relative fighting abilities of game 
fishes. A good many fishes placed 
in this category are, by some fish- 
ermen, not considered worthy of 
such classification. Every one who 
has ever caught a bluefish, how- 
ever, is thoroughly convinced that 
it has all the attributes of a 
game fish—and then some! 
Merely a glance at the bodily 
conformation of this salt-water 
battler is sufficient to show that 
here is a creature built for speed 
and strength. That beautiful, 
trim stream-line construction is 
a sight for sore eyes and one 
worthy of serious consideration 
by marine architects who special- 
ize in designing speed boats. 
Aside from his superlative 
fighting qualities, the most out- 
standing characteristic of the 
bluefish is his extreme voracious- 
ness and destructiveness to 
schools of smaller food fishes, 
especially menhaden and mullet. 
Hand in hand with this goes a 
second trait that is not so gen- 
erally known: namely, the phe- 


nomenally rapid growth attained by 


bluefish, especially the younger ones. 

What salt-water fisherman has not 
seen flocks of gulls hovering over the 
water, waiting to pick up the remains 
of thousands upon thousands of moss- 
bunkers which have been killed and mu- 
tilated by a school of ravenous bluefish? 
It has been variously estimated that one 
of these fish will consume and destroy 
from one to five times its own weight 
in fish per day. Sometimes they unques- 
tionably waste more than they eat. Pro- 
fessor Spencer Baird, one of the greatest 
ichthyologists of the past century, has 
estimated (by statistics that are too 
lengthy and complicated to discuss now) 
that the bluefish on the New England 
Coast devour twelve hundred million 
millions of fish in a single season. 

One would naturally assume that fish 
which eat as heartily and constantly as 
bluefish ought to grow very rapidly— 
and they do just that. Here is what C. M. 
Breder of the New York Aquarium says, 
as a result of first-hand observations: 
“The growth of young bluefish (Poma- 
tomus saltatrix) in local waters (New 
York City) is exceedingly rapid. Those 
found in Sandy Hook Bay for the last 
live summers (1921-1925) on an average 
considerably more than doubled their 
length between the end of June and the 
first of October.” 

Breder says further: “Their voracious 
nature seems to be clearly associated 
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A 12-pound blue entitles any angler to congratulations 


with their great speed of growth. The 
frequent scars found on spearing (Meni- 
dia menidia notata), young mullet (Mugil 
curema and cephalus ) and young pompano 
(Trachinotus carolinus) may be assigned 
in most cases to their depredations.” 

In other words, the bluefish is a born 
fighter—pugnacious and well able to 
take care of himself. We know a friend 
who wouldn’t dispute this statement for 
a single moment. I refer to Mr. Louis 
Hindley, who caught the 12-pound blue- 
fish which won First Prize in that divi- 
sion in our 1930 Contest. This beautiful 
fish was taken at Beach Haven Inlet, 
New Jersey, on September 19, 1930. Mr. 
Hindley’s tackle consisted of a Shake- 
speare rod, Meisselbach reel and a Crest 
Special. line. The bait was menhaden. 


BATTLING A 12-POUND 
BLUE 


By Louis Hindley 


UR party consisted of four enthu- 

siastic surf fishermen—my brother, 
Frank E. Hindley; H. Donald Turner; 
J. Eddie Heisler and me. In fact, we are 
all what are commonly termed “nuts” 
when it comes to surf fishing. Heisler, 
incidentally, was fortunate enough—or 
shall I say good enough?—to win Third 
Prize last year in the Bluefish Class in 
the Field and Stream Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contest. He caught an 11'4-pound 
fish at Ortley Beach, New Jersey, just 


ales of RECORD FISH 


The First Prize bluefish came from New Jersey waters 


a few weeks previous to mine. 
We are fishing buddies and both 
belong to the Vanderhoff Rod 
and Gun Club, so that his win- 
ning a prize the same year that 
I did pleased me very much. 

I am wandering, however, and 
must get back to our vacation. 
We made our headquarters at 
Beach Haven, New Jersey. Upon 
arriving, and for several days 
thereafter, we fished the surf and 
the bay without much success as 
far as large fish were concerned. 
We caught only a few small 
weaks and blues. 

At the end of that week—on a 
Friday—we saw a small school 
of bluefish breaking water a few 
hundred yards off shore. We 
tried our skill with metal squids, 
hoping that a few of the more 
venturesome fellows would come 
in closer. 

This tantalizing scene contin- 
ued for perhaps an hour or so. 
Thinking that our friends did not 
particularly relish a nice shiny 
piece of lead for breakfast, we 
changed to mossbunker, which is 
also known as menhaden. Sure 
enough, we were soon given 
plenty of evidence that this deli- 
cacy tickled their palates. In short order 
we caught several small bluefish, and at 
about 7:30 that morning I experienced a 
terrific smash that tore away the line 
from under my thumb. 

I set the hook, and immediately the 
fish started off on a wide circle and up 
the beach. I yelled, “Lines down!” as I 
had to cross three other lines to follow 
him. As I was stepping over the last line 
my fish broke water for the first time. 
He danced around on his tail for a dis- 
tance of about fifty yards as he headed 
up the beach and fairly close to shore. 

After he had made two more spectac- 
ular jumps, I finally managed to work up 
on a line with the fish. A few more pow- 
erful lunges, and I was successful in get- 
ting him on the crest of a fair-sized wave 
and lifting him on to the beach. Slipping 
my fingers into his gills, I carried him 
up to where my friends were fishing. 

After admiring him for a time, we 
suddenly decided that he might be a 
prize-winner, as we had never seen such 
a big bluefish. Consequently, we set out 
at once to weigh him, and he balanced 
the scales perfectly at 12 pounds. He 
now adorns the mantel of my home and 
greets me with a savage look whenever 
I pass his final resting place. 

My equipment comprised a Shakes- 
peare surf-casting rod, a Meisselbach 
300-yard free-spool reel, a Crest 21- 
thread line and a Pflueger No. 7/0 
O'Shaughnessy hook with a wire leader. 
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TEE OPEN 


restrict sootiag howe. 
The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known 

in the South), and all other members of the family excep 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to 


Alabama.—Wild turkey (gobbler), aleo Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-, Jan. 31 only. 


Alaska.— All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof canes, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone 
Canyon (including one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from 
Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, and Curr me Alaska Railroad closed areas). 
Corsbow south of Yukon River, A Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on 
Steese Highway at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no open sea- 
son); north, no close season. Deer (male with neces 3 inches long), east of 
long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20-N. .. Moose, on Alaska 
= nsula south and west of Kvichak River, lliemns Lake, and —- 
from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsu! 
east of long 150°, and goat on Baranot and Chichagof Islands, no open 
Killing of females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, 
and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and grizaly bears, non- 
residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 1-June 20, in drainage area 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of cier Bey to Alsek River; drainage 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Y Bay and west edge of Hubbard 
Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet between west 
bank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River, thence alon; 


west bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, thence | 
d old 


along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska 

portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak 

Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Lliamna Lake, and old 
vortage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
Hinet hinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- 


dents, no close season. Black bear, no close season. 


atieene= Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
bobwhite, Mearns’s quail, rail, gallinule, throughout State, no open season 
Quail, in Apache and Navajo Counties, no open season. Cool, Oct. 16 
Nov. 30. Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. Whilewings, July 15-Aug. 31 
Peceary ot javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except 
Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south 

of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 


Arkansas.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 9Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
age additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. 1- 
Gov Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Celifornia.— Deer (male, except sone tad k), in Districts 2, 244, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 444 24, and 3, Sept 16-Oct. 15; in 
District 1% (mule deer must = > 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1%, 
2, and 2%, no close season 
1-Dee 


ye 5 or mnaep branches to each antle: 

Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1% 
Mountain and valley quail, *. District . 
Nov Bobwhite, in State, no open season. Waterfowl, 
Districts 4, 4%), 4a, 4e, 20, 20a, 21, and 22, may be hunted only or 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, ona opening and closing 
days of open season, and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on 
said days before 8a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 4%, Sept. 1 Oct 3 
omg ta 1-Nov. 30. (For count‘cs in each game district see Game 
Laws, 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must re port killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours 


Delaware.— Dove, New Castie County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern 
ranch, north of Anacostia Bridge, aud on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


Florids.—Deer, wild turkey, in Collier County, no open season. @ 
Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. Doves, in Broward, Dade, and \ 
Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15 Ducks may be taken on lamonia, 
son, and Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on ice 
y, and Friday only of each — during open season. Rail, 
Sept 15-Nov. 30. Gallinwle, Nov. 20-No 


—" —Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Steph 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitheld Counties, no open season 
uirrel, no open season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be hunted on 
Tuesdays aod YPridaye only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Biaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 
and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 5- 
Nov 
North Fork Clearwater River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, 
Oct. 5-Nov, 15; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, 
Oct. 11-Oct 20; in Benewah, Bonner, Bounda: ry, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, nv 30; in Bannock, Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 24; in Wash- 
ington County, Oct. 1-Oct. 26. Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, 
Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license; fee, 
nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 25. Blk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark 
Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Franklin 
County, "Oct. 20-Cet. 30; in Teton County, Oct. 15 . l 
pan goat, mountain sheep, no open season, excep’ 

wah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai 
Fores, and en Counties, Sept May 31; in 
season. (See “Game Laws, 1931-32,” for local se 
birds.) 

Miinati Seated, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
“Game Lowe, 1931-32 


Kansas.—For squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other squi 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Kentucky.—Cool, Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


Geo 


ons on upland ga ne 


els, no open season. Rail, 


uisiana.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, ane all parishes 
north thereof, Dee i-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 


Maine.— Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot 
Tussinee. Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dee. 15. Hare 
rabbit, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct 

Feb. 2 


Maryland.— Deer (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 


County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun Club grounds in Washington | 


County, Dee. 1- 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. Squirrel, addi- 
tional open season, Nov. 15-Dec. 24, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett 
Counties. Nov. 15-Dec. 24 only. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. 
Dove, additional season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and 
Garrett Counties. 


Massachusetts.—Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden 
Counties, Dec. 7~Dee. 19; in Nantucket County, no open season oe 
pean hare, in Berkshire ng no close season. Hare or rabbit, in Nan- 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 29. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no open season. 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


Michigan.— or of conseryation may shorten or close season or other- 
wise en the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Cheboygan, Crawford, losco, Kalkaska, 
Leelanaw tmorency, tsego, Presque Isle, and 
Roscommon Counties only, ver Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, 

Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan.31. Grouse, 

prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, in Upper Peninsula, no open season 


Minnesota.—Season on ruffed grouse and on Chinese cingnesh and English 
pheasants restricted to 21 days between Oct. 15 and Dec. 1 


Mississippi. — Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of m= tape er may shorten 
seasons. . For local regulations costy to sheriff or county clerk. 


SEASONS HERE SH CLUDE BOTH DATES. reins Guesleun oo tat Debra tow putin kamains aageaiine ota 
Sa re reer. Lat STATE LAWS im regard te cuncss and cunsioe provisionn, on the Bederal iow unting mig 


known as “partridge” in the South; an includes Canada grouse, sharp- — grouse, Yo oot Woria p (known as “partridge” in the North and 
P 


10; in Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little | 








P and sage 
obtain from State game iene 4 the full text of game inwe tn in States where hunting is contemplated, as 


NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarised in the last two paragraphs below. 
Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Lews for the Season 1931-32,” and a directory of game 





pone ae 
in part of alli County, 
Glacier County, ‘oet. 15-Nov. ae rane | bay 


rergus, il, Mi 

Took Bet Powder River, Prairie, 'picnles +) Rensoeae Rosebud, Sheridan 
‘eton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Horn, Gallatin, 
Pondera Count inties, no open seasor Blk, io head, Glacier, 
Saedine or Petroeu, —— and parts of Gallstin, Missoula, and Poweli 
Sonate Oct. 15-N 15; in ae of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. 1- 

Nov. ryt in parts of lout d Clark and Teton Counties, Oct. 15-Dee. 1 
in TL Ravalli County, Sept. gti 20, and in Park County, Oct. is! 
20; in rest of State, no open seaso: mmission may make regula- 

| oad affecting open seasons and the bunting of elk. 


Nevadsa.—Fish an and pom commissioners fix season on deer with branched 
a and pads game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten 
ptirely. Sage hens, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and 

Ssidene ve ong July 25-Aug. 3. 





New Hampshire.— Deer, in Coos Comsty Mg at » towne of Dalton, White- 
field, and Carroll, Nov. 1-Dec. 15), Oct. 15-N 30; in Carroll County, 
Nov. 1 15; in Cheshire County, Dee. 1- ‘Dec. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in Rockingham County, Dee. 15—Jan. 1; in rest of State, 

1-Dee. 31. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merrimack, kingham, ‘and 
Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov.6. Rail, Sept. 4- Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


| New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, pone Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, 

merset, Sussex, Union, and nm Counties, March 15, 1933. Ruffed 

grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Sdereet, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
aod Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. 


New York. a —y on may shorten open season on game (see ‘Game Laws, 
1 1931-32" Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in 
Greene A on Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land with shotgun only in Dutchess 
ge Nov. I-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Colum- 
and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no Open season. 
Bess unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Greene, sod 
Ulster Counties, but license and tag r a to them from Nov. 
25 to Oct. 15. Varying hare, Oct. So. Mar. ‘ottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 
Jan. 31, except in Wayne, Ontario, Gane fg te Niagara, 

Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, and Onondaga Counties, 15-Mar. 31. 
Pox squirrel, no open season. uail, in Dutehess, Greene, (oe Putnam, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, and ester Counties, Nov. Nov. 30. 
Woodcock, south of the main line of the New York Central Railroad from 
Buffalo to Albany, and the Boston -— Albany Railroad from Albany to 

the Massachusetts line, Oct. 15-Nov. 
Long Isiand.— Varying hare, Oct 36. ‘Mar. 1. 

Jan. 31. Foz cquiredl, no open season. 


| North Dakota.—Deer, mS Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
| (south of Towns 50), Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 
j ta Pierce, Benson, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 
| and Pembina Counties, no open seaso: White-breasted and 
| shar moh use, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed — in Bottineau, Cavalier, 
. 16. 


Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 


Pembina, = Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7~ Coot, no open season. 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

| Oklahoma.—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, oie, and 
Friday of each week during open season and on Thank: ng Day and 

| Par omg and New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, ‘it they fall on 
undays. 


| Oregon.—Bear, in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath ——_ only, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30. Franklin grouse, no open season. w blue grouse, ruffed 
grouse, in Baker, Union, and Wallowa yo ie, Aug 20-Se . 20. Chinese 

| pheasants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Clateo; Wheeler, 

Harney, and Curry Counties, no one . ‘Mountain or 
California or valley quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, vont 

| Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, ‘rion, 
Coos, and Curry Counties, Oct. 15-Oet. 31. Sage hen, i in Baker and Union 
Counties only, Aug. 15-Aug. 25. Hungarian age “ S oaeetiy Sherman, 

} Umatilla, and Wallowa Cunties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 


Pp Ivania.—C. i » Harris- 
burg, for changes in o; and o restrictions on basting. ing. Ruffed 
grouse, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9, "0, ino 19, "20, 21, 26, ‘a 28. Gallinule, Oct. i-Nov. 30. 


Frm mone - Game 





Rhode Island.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct 
| iy) Ly 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 


South Carolina.—Deer, in Mee Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 

1, 1932. In pesmaeien, Richland, and Saluda 

Quail (partridge), in Bamberg County, Nov. 

Sevehen, Chester, Fairfield, Greenville, and York Counties, 

y. 27-Feb. as ie — County, Dee. a 1; in Pickens County, 

" 27, 28, and Dec ar. 1; in Edgetiel d, Lancaster, Newberry, and 

Saluda Counties, ody rs Feb. 15. ild turkey, in Cherokee County, 

Nov. 27-Feb. 1; in Greenville Vogt i oO season one day, Jan. 1, 1932; 

in Lancaster County, Nov. 27-Feb. Sesoven September | 1 and Thanks- 

giving Day rabbits may be hunted ‘without firearms and squirrels without 
dogs. Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


South Dakota.— Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, 
pinnated, white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage wees id only be 
taken under regulations of Game and Fish 'C Commission, Pier: 


Tennessee.— Deer, in Cartér, Cheatham, sehnem, eo and Unicoi Counties, 
no epen season. heasant, in Carter Unicoi, Ww. nm 
Counties, Nov. 20- 20. Quail, in ’ Carter County, 
Decatur County, . 10-Feb. 20; in Fayette County, 
in Lauderdale Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Hardin Count 
in Haywood County, Dee. 10-Feb. 14; in Hardeman ani 
Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeNairy County, 20-Feb. 15; in Robertson County, 
Nov. 15-Jan. Bi; i Sullivan County, Nov. 25-Feb. 15; io Washington 
County, Nov 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne County, no open season. Dove, 
in Carter County, Nov. 15- 15; in Claiborne aan, no open season. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov 


Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), — of Pecos River, Nov. 
6 y. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eastlan: yo —y, hill, 
Hutchinson, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San ete, and 5 
ties, no open season. ere ‘additional season, May 1-Ju = 
turkey gobblers, also Mar. 1-Apr. 30, except in Cherokee, Na 
Angelina, San Augustine, Sabie Tyler, Jasper, Newton, 

Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Mpatguanery, 
ertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and Washington unties, 

Apr only. Wild turkey, in Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, 
Shackelford, San Saba, and Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie 
chicken, in ALT and Wheeler Counties, no open season. pail 
in Stephens County, no open season. Mourning dove, in North 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

in State, Aug. . 





‘ov ‘oe 15; in 
eb. 


b» 15; 
Deo, 10-Feb. 1; 
adison Counties, 


Oct. 

Nov. 1-No 

ulatory Aanounawnasie, B. 8. ‘ 

logical Survey, Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission, Austin, Tex. 


Utah.—Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov. ss Commissioner 
may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 


Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, no open season. Ducks, on waters or 
shores of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and Walden, Stone 
Pond or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 
boro, and Groton or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 





officials may be had free, when issued, on 


the close season is 
birds 


from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some 


heasants. 
NS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED 








i to the Dep of A 


‘irginia.—Deer, east of the Blue Ri: Mountains, Nov 
in fate George County, Dee. oe 15; in Sssen Counted 
a. King George, and Stafford Counties, no open pon 
Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Nov. 39, except in Bath and Hig! 
—s a 20, and in fagete, Saat, Frederick, Gra: 
Russe doah, Smyth, Tazewell 


and Wrihe Counties, no o <n ‘season. Bull elk, wi horns plaig 
above the hair, in Bland, p i, Montgomery, and 
Dec. rouse, tobe onan 


=F igs Moca 
Bice Bi 
iN — 
t, Sm .T 








Yi oy 


4 open season; wild turkey, T 
15-) : quail, in Bath County, Nov, if 
Blue Ridge 3 Mountains, may not be Punted 
Thursdays, or Sundays, nor on Back 
ednesdays, Saturdays, or Sunday 
nm seasons = a (male), lk, rabbit, 
upland game birds fixed by g hee com: 
West Virginia. — Dee be Reng Marshall, ana yon Mingo G 
open season. Red squirrel, unprotected. 
a Deer (male), in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, Rush, 
lade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dec. 1 1-Dee. 
in rest of State, and does thro’ ughout State, no open season, 
in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, 0 
Washington, and Waukesha Counties, no open 
of State, Nov. I-Jan. 
Wyoming .—-Deer quale. ‘with forked horns), in mt, ¥, Campbell 
——, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetw: 
in Hot Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct 1 
mty Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, Goshen: 
brara Counties, no open season; in Lincoln, Sublette, j 
Oct. 1-Nov. 13; in Crook and Weston Counties, 0: 
in Lincoln, ern and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-No 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 - — County Oct. 20-Oc 
t. 30 Z 


and unties, 
. 15; A, rest of St 


Wi Soteroen, east of 
Wednesdays, 
County, on 


Schon 
Counties, Sept. 15-N; open eens 
permit from Commissioner, in parte of Frei 
Counties, a. 15-Nov. 15; parts of Lincoln and Sibi 
— 1-Nov.1 Male mountain a. in Park County, Sep 5 
Nov in Teton County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Lincoln ol fain 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse (except pes rene a Cc 
Johnson Counties, § “4 15-Oct. 14; Kk, tas 
Counties, Sept. 1- ; in Fremont, Lincoln, Bubetie eas 
Counties, Oct. Nor 15; in Park and Teton Counties, Sept. Lor ik 
in Sheridan County, Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sage hen, in Carbon Gale 
Laramie, Sheridan, og ‘eton Counties, no open season. 
CANADA —C ith C ational Parks of Cask 
Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Miguir 





irds. 
Alberta.—All big game must have —— at least 4 inches long. Dem, mew 
forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special lee 
1-Oct. 31. Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River nd eas ¢ 
Pacific Railway ~~ oy *. a ec , no 
Deer River only, Oct 


yt nd = mes 1 
|, coot, nule, jac ry 15-Dec. 14, pron areal 
Athabaska Rivers, Se; Bee 14 
n vhs on ss a game birds fixed snnuily 
, which may be obtained from 
Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, 
and Kamit 


Freire: 


res ince, no season 
—_ in Mackenzie and PSkeens Electoral Districts, 
District west of Fraser River, and except south main Tine Cansdise 
vinee, No open season. 

pi umbia Electoral Districts (except 
District ‘west of NS apne a Bares, Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Proven,» 
mr season. Male mo jeep, in Eastern District north of Cassis 
ational Railway and = s Coeaoe "and — Electoral Districts st « 
—Se River an et > my a 


Fez 


if 


pt. 15; it of 
5 ” ieantahe goat, in Eastern Dutt “except North and Sea 
Okanagan, and Grand Forke-Greenwood Electoral Districts), 
i ancouver island), Sept. i 
M 1, coast), in Eastern District (oot 
in North and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral rs 
it of wa sunteien in Grand Forks-Greenwood Bein 
anciet, no open . 12- estern 
5, ex ee ie in pies 
ee I 
slands, no open hn . ” Beer (exeept white ermodei 
District, Sept po 30; in Western District, Sept itil 
ms . it. 15-Oct. 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson'ssip.s 
. 31, except crn Bt and coot in Crs 
Electoral District, Sey 4 1S Nev 
except brant, Nov. 15-Feb. 
and south Atlin Electoral 
Hace 


ri 
neem | Station on Pacific Great Eastern 
Eastern District includes rest of Province. 


open season, but a resident thereof, 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 8 
$25), may — wo bears, Api 
Manan. bello, and. feer Island, no open season. ‘aterfort. 
‘de in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Weadatal 
Ison’s snipe on islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov.& 
Northwest Territories.—Female caribou, mountain an Of mounts 
with young st foot, and their young, no a Governor Ges 
in Council may, by regulation, alter seaso 
Nova Scotia.—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Toland. a iret 
Breton t no open season. Ruffed grouse, on 
° Goose, brant, in Halifax, Shelburne, alGeal 
eonee from Minister, Dee. 1-Feb. Duck, en in anal 
i Sept 15-Dee. 31. 
wnt Se bull moose, north of Canadian National Railway, im 
“ 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattaws 
‘acific Railway to Heron ap north shore Lake 
Oct. 20-Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacifi 
and Fre: 


rey, Simcoe, an 
fot, Wie south and west saneet no open season), New. 5-Nov. @ 
ilson’s onige or jackenipe, rail, coot, north snd We 
a! a Rivers and in all Georgian Bay 

15; y- > Sept. 15-Dee . Bider duck, north of Q 

Winnipeg line of Canadian National Railway only, Sept. Dee. 
Quebec.— Moose, south of — Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dee. 31. 
Baskatchewan.— Deer, moose (males only), caribou, — of “Toon 

15-Dee. 14; south ‘of Township 35, no open season. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, piarmigan, willow growe @ 
goose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds La 
and crow, meoee og and except capercailzie, or black gam 


duck, s ner @ 
Wild jaan curassow, pie , Sept. 1-Dee. 31. 
31. Anteater, ee t. I-Jan. 31. 

Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov. 





Signed 


PROVIDED adequate investigation (not unfounded 
rumor advanced by alarmists) shows conclusively 
that the shooting of waterfowl must be curtailed, 


I favor 


a closed season for one year 
a shorter season and lower bag limit 
Show your choice by scratching the plan you do not favor. 





Address 








Occupation 





Mail coupon at once to FIELD AND STREAM, Conservation Department, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Jet Split Second Delay 


Cost YouYour < 
EZ | iE 
—-Vhen the 


FASTEST 
Sighting Combination 


Known Costs 
ES 


$0 Little ? 
exible Rear Sight and 


No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 
chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 
in hunting where the Me ow often appears suddenly and 
moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer and a 
“split second” quicker. Instead of trying to see three different objects 
‘ ‘ at different ranges—the rear sight, the front sight and the target, you 
is the only one having an auto- simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center it on'the 
matic joint. Whenever the sight is 
1 open anam. struck on front or back, the coiled 
nee ae spring in the hinge returns it instantly 
era Ousn into position for shooting or it 
can be locked down if desired. A 


orth and 
MITTED 


hington, D. @ 


ik, rabbit, 
ns. 
‘nd Mingo 


Instant Aim 
Gives You 
this Target 


A’‘Split Second” 
_ Later 
is too Late 


season. : 
ional Parks of Cush 9 
egulations on Miguiry 


, Oct. 1-Oct. 15 Kes. 
scept north of Cerue 5 


bou, in i 
stricts, Cariboo Becus 
rain line Canadisn Riek 55 


me Make This Circle Test 


Iway in Lillooet 
nee. 


wv. 30 "he 
ello, and Deer least,» 95) 


se from Minister, s 


p, ¢ Lal 
season. Governor Gaal 
Island. Moose, oO 
, on Ci pe Bret lat 
urne, and Queens! 
Duck, rail, in Conti 


ational Railway, St ® 
y Mattaws 


willow grouse @ 
gratory birds (exept 
ie, or block gems, # 


Oct. 16-Jan. 3 

iain sheep, mandi 

. 1-Feb. 28. 

White-winged mm 
Dec. ee Wi 

horebirds, Aug, 

31. Alligator, Sep 

p, armadillo, Nov. We 


mit 
do not favor 


————— 


York, N.Y. 


simple lock holds disc stem true 
andrigidatany elevation. Interchange- 
able discs screw into stem. A screw in 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change 

of point blank range without tools. Price $4. 

The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight 

shows the same color against different 
colored objects, stands out in darkest 
timber and will not “blur.” Price $1.50. 


Marble’s Sporting Rear Sights 


‘2 mproved and designed to contain all possible advantages of an open 


ear sight. Answers a steadily increasing demand for this style of 
sight. The reversible notch piece, with white enamel diamond, givés 
hoice of two ““U” and two “V’’ shaped notches of different sizes. 
otch piece is held in place by a screw. Adjustment in height is secured 


) 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper, 
then uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It 
will be the ¢hird from the left. Here’s the reason. The eye 
automatically centers an et and involuntarily finds 
the center of asmallcircle. Youlook through not at the 
rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of the front sight 
and you swing it quickly on to the target. Greater ac- 
curacy is assured because the rear sight is nearer the 
eye and the distance between front and rear sights 
is greater. Much less of the target is concealed 

and there is no “blurring.” 


Write for FREE Marble Book 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


re | : by means of a double step 
~~ 


elevator and the sliding 
Flat-Top. Price $1.75 
= iy Los : Sees. 


—- 4 
- ~ = 


£ 


Semi-Buckhorn, Price $1.75 
a | , TARAS 


Full Buckhorn. Price $1.75 


Ea ee 
FOR EVERY HOUR 


your dealer cannot supply you with MarbleSigh 
der direct. Mention style End give make, model” 
of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. 


notch piece. Screw driver 
point on elevator. 


agen | in base holds the leaf firmly 

in either upright or folded position. 

Notch piece is held at proper elevation 

with a screw. Has two‘‘U’ and two“V” 

shaped notches, different sizes, with white 

diamond, and is reversible. Particularly 

adapted for use with peep sights. Made in 

No. 69 flat top, No. 70 semi-buckhorn, or No. 

71 full buckhorn styles. Mention which 
Price $1.50 each. 


No. 69—Flat 


No. 71—Up 
Top Folded 


Full Buckhorn 


oe TEE co.) ae) 2 ee 
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WHEELS OF PROGRESS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE hard times of the year 1931 
do not seem to have deterred our 
firearms manufacturers to any 
great extent, for it has brought out 
as many new things as almost any other 
year within my memory. We have the 
Browning superimposed shotgun, the new 
Remington twelve-bore pump, and the 
K22 Smith and Wesson, not to mention 
several others, all of which have been 
discussed heretofore in these pages. 

The Colt Manufacturing Company, not 
satisfied with the new, or should we say 
improved models, which they have already 
announced, have another product to offer. 
They seem to flow from Hartford as pro- 
lifically as do new cars from Detroit. 
More power to them, for that is what 
keeps them among the leaders of the 
world in the manufacture of sidearms. 

Their latest is the new : 
“Shooting Master”, a 
de luxe target model of 
.38 Special caliber, built 
from their .45 caliber 
New Service frame, 
whereby recoil is dimin- 
ished to the negligible 
point. The grips have 
been slightly rounded 
and the straps checked, both front and 
back, to insure a firm grasp. 

The barrel is six inches in length and 
tapered and equipped with the convention- 
al Partridge-type sights, the front being 
adjustable for elevation and the rear for 
windage. I don’t see how they can improve 
much upon that time-tried veteran of all 
our matches, the .38 Officers’ Model, but 
for those who wish a heavier gun for the 
cartridge, and there may be many, here 
she is. The over-all length is 1114 inches 
and the weight 43 ounces. It is made in a 
full blued finish. 


* * * 


Company, not 
shotgun 


The Browning Arms 
satisfied with bringing out a 
of radical design in their over-and- 
under model, offer a new design for 
thirty dollars extra, equipped with what 
they call a twin single-trigger. Most 
single triggers, as one might suppose, 
are really single, but this one leads a 
double life. 

In other words, it is a single- or double- 
trigger gun at the discretion of the user. 
Funny as it may seem, once before, I had 
a two-trigger single- -trigger gun. In that 


. 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a staraped, addressed envelope. 











instance it was an English weapon equip- 
ped with two triggers in the conventional 
way, only the one in the rear position 
could also be operated as a single trigger, 
so that the shooter had at his command 
a standard two-trigger or a single-trigger 
gun. If he was used to two triggers he 
pulled the front one and then the rear 
one, or vice versa. If he pulled the rear 
one twice, however, it operated first one 
barrel and then the other. 

On the new Browning gun, either of the 
triggers operates as a single trigger to 
shoot both barrels. If for instance the 


The new .276 Dubiel rifle 


shooter pulls the front trigger twice, the 
lower barrel is fired first and the upper 
barrel second. On the other hand, if he 
pulls the rear trigger twice, the firing is 
reversed and the upper barrel goes first 
and the lower barrel second. 

It all sounds very confusing, I must 
confess, but it has an undoubted advan- 
tage, particularly for those fellows who 
want- to suddenly shoot their full-choke 
barrel first at a duck or other bird out 
of reach of their open barrel. Though the 
shooting of all of our single triggers can 
be reversed, none of them is what we 
would call instantly adjustable. To work 
the gadget in the trigger guard takes 
time, valuable time when a bird is rapidly 
widening the distance between us. I have 
never seen a single trigger which could 
be suddenly changed in an emergency 
without throwing the shooter out of 
time, so my practice is to let off the open 
barrel at my game anyway, and then 
shoot the choked barrel, as this method 
is quicker. 

With the Browning trigger this is elim- 
inated. The desired selectivity is instantly 
available, in response to whichever trigger 
one pulls. If the owner, after considerable 


Ei 
practice, develops a preference for amy 
particular firing order, as he may well 
on a special gun for trap or duck shoo 
or even quail shooting, he can have ¢ 
unnecessary trigger removed and the 
filled with a blank. 

Personally I see little use for selectiyi 
in a single trigger, except on a ge 
purpose gun, and as none of my weape 
are bought with an eye to using them a@ 
such, I ‘alw ays order a non-selective $f 
gle trigger if a single trigger is We 
and I am inclined to think that is wh 
the average man should do. Of coursé 
the Browning single trigger has ang 
questionable advantage from the point@ 
view of a manufacturer producing a staf 
ardized gun in large quantities in ordé 
to cut down production costs. Whethera 
customer desires a front or rear single 
trigger position, he has it without havi 
any changes made at the plant. But why 
any one should want a front trigger post 
tion is more than I can see, except, 

used in this case, @ 
change the firing o 
The Browning  sif 
trigger’ is given a J 
petual guarantee agai 
any form of mista 
tion, such as doubli 
balking or hang fire. | 


* * * 


BH 


Another perfectly splendid gadget, whig 
was recently brought to my attention 
the National Arms Company of San,Frai 
cisco, is the Zip Chamber. How many 
us have bought supplementary chamber 
with the idea of using them for inexpems 
target practice with our big-game Till 
and then found them entirely inadequatt 


AM constantly hearing from fellon 

to whom I have to explain 
they are not made with that pi 
in view. They are quite accurate endow 
to knock a perching partridge off a ne 
limb or to pot a rabbit in its form, t 
affording a desirable change of diet om 
big-game hunt, without disturbing 
surrounding country or toting about 
pistol for the purpose. But they have! 
sufficient accuracy for serious target B 
tice. How could one expect them & 
accurate when he considers the little 
tre-fire pistol cartridges which they 
commodate in a makeshift sort of 
They were designed solely for pot. 
at fifteen or twenty yards and i@ 
sense for target shooting at fifty 
hundred yards. When properly # 
however, I have found them a Dless# 
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Exclusive Peters ‘’Sparkograph” of 
.30-06 Metal Case Hollow Point 
Bullet passing thru cake of paraffin 





Ammunition you can 
shoot with confidence 


When you go for big game, opportunity 

may knock but once. You can’t afford 
to take chances. Your whole trip may be 
either a success—or failure—all depend- 
ing upon one shot. 


Know your ammunition beforehand. 
Don’t gamble with success. There is a 
way to test and decide on the best ammu- 
nition for you. That ammunition you 
will shoot with a keener confidence— 
and with better results. 


Try out some Peters Ammunition 
right away. Shoot it under all conditions. 
Ask your Peters Dealer—or write us 
direct—for free copy of booklet, “From 
Trigger to Target,” which will prove both 
interesting and helpful. 


Ge PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Department J-27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 











A2-FOOT BARGAIN 
for 
Real Sportsmen! 


Rod & Reel Boots 
at low 1931 Prices 


Here’s a break for you fellows who get a 
kick out of Fall fishing and hunting! You'll 
find many a good buy these days, but none 
that offers you the unadulterated joy and 
comfort of this “2-foot bargain”’—Rod & Reel 
Boots. 


This famous boot, specially designed for 
fishermen and hunters 12 years ago, has 
always been a favorite. Today, lower costs 
on raw materials plus increased production 
have cut the price to you to only $8.00. At 
this low figure you get “built-in” cleats, 


foot-shaped last and all the other exclusive | 


Rod & Reel features that make this boot so 
popular with experienced sportsmen. 


For the man who wants a light, flexible boot, 
there is the Flexlite which weighs 5% lbs. 
a pair and blends with the background in its 
“dead graSs” 1931 price, only $7.50. 


color. 


Mail Coupon Now For Free Catalog 


Ask your sports dealer to show you Con- 
verse-Hodgman Sporting Specialties. And be 
sure to send the coupon today for the inter- 
esting Converse-Hodgman Catalog. 


CONVERSE 
HODGMAN 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Converse-Hodgman 
Dept. F-35, Malden, Mass. 

Please send me your new catalog and 
latest price list 
Specialties. 


Name .....«.:; 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 





on Converse-Hodgman Sporting | 


The Zip Chamber is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. It consists of a milled-steel 
.30-06 case in two parts which are thread 
ed together. The rear portion, which has 
the female thread, contains the firing pin 
in the manner of the Marble supplemen- 
tary chamber. The forward portion of the 
shell is chambered to house a specially- 
loaded .22 caliber Kleanbore brass blank 
cartridge loaded with 4.4 grains of pow- 
der specially prepared by Remington for 
the distributors. This shell is considerably 
longer than the case of the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge, being exactly 4g of an inch 
over all, whereas the long-rifle case is but 
%., which accounts for the weight of the 
Zip charge. 

The greaseless cadmium-plated bullets 
which weigh 88 grains are pointed and 
have three canalures on the base. They 
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teaching the beginner the proper use of 
the high-power rifle. 

One who has never done any reloading 
or who wants only a reduced load for prac. 
tice and small-game shooting, may wel] 
hesitate to invest in the necessary “equip- 
ment for the purpose, which in round 
firures represents between twenty-five and 
thirty dollars. For five dollars, however 
he can secure a magazine full of these 
shell cases and all the reloads he wants, 
including bullets and blank cartridges, for 
$1.75 per hundred. They should meet alj 
requirements for serious indoor or one- 
hundred-yard competitive rifle competition 
and small-game hunting. 

The report of the Zip cartridge is at. 
tractively business-like, yet not too loud 
for use in a settled community. Of course, 
there is no recoil. The only thing one has 








The .38 Special Colt “Shooting Master” 


| have a muzzle velocity of 1425 feet per 
second and attain a muzzle energy of 395 
foot pounds, according to ballistics which 
were recently determined at 
University. 
The operation is simply to push a bul- 
let down in the neck of the case which 
| holds it firmly. They can not be seated too 
deep as there is a shoulder, at the proper 
distance, inside of the bottle neck, against 
which the base of the bullet rests. A blank 
cartridge is then inserted from the rear 
into the forward portion of the case, the 
two portions of the case are then screwed 
| together and the loaded cartridge inserted 
in the chamber of the rifle. After firing, 
the case is ejected and the parts unscrewed 
—an operation made easy by the very per- 
fect thread and the corrugation milled 
upon each portion, so that it will not slip 
in the fingers. The fired blank case is 
dumped out and the shell reloaded as de- 
scribed above. The entire operation takes 
but a moment. 


HE sample sent to me contained a 

shell and but a dozen reloads, so that I 
did not have sufficient material with which 
to carry on any serious experiments as to 
accuracy. I found that on my sporting 
Springfield, upon which the No. 48 mi- 
crometer rear sight is set for one hundred 
yards, I required some sixteen minutes 
additional elevation for a range of forty 
yards with the Zip load and by the time 
this had been ascertained, there were only 
four reloads left. By shooting these casual- 
ly from a sitting position, they made a 
group of two inches. I have since secured 
a hundred reloads and intend to seriously 
target them. The makers inform me, how- 
ever, that they have one group of five 
shots in a one-inch circle at one hundred 
yards, unbelievable as it may seem. I am 
told that consistent 2- and 24-inch groups 
may be confidently expected at that range 
with a perfect barrel equipped with iron 
| sights. 
| This being so, the Zip cartridge is 
capable of contending with the hand loads 
of the expert, and is the best device that 
has been produced to date for economically 





Stanford .- 


thereby losing them. 

Admitting the accuracy of the load, if 
you have any doubt of its killing power, 
bear in mind that the 88-grain bullet has, 
as stated, 395 pounds energy and will pene- 
trate twelve inches 
twenty-five feet. 

At present it is only produced for the 
30-06 cartridge, but if sufficient demand 
is forthcoming, I have no doubt that it 
will also be made, in the near future, for 
the 7 mm, .270, .30-30, and all other popu- 
lar cartridges, and I have no doubt as to 
this demand. It is most certainly a great 
device, and just the very thing we have 
needed for years. 


of white pine at 


to guard against, at first, is carelessly 
ejecting the empty cases in tall grass and 
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Some two months back, Capt. Chas. 
Askins advised me to be on the lookout 
for a rifle that was coming to me for re- 
view from John Dubiel, gunmaker ex- 
traordinary of Ardmore, Oklahoma. It 
proved to be a Magnum-action Mauser 
bored for the .276 Dubiel cartridge. Mr. 
Dubiel, who was for many years a barrel 
maker for the Colt Mfg. Company, emr- 
grated with the Hoffman Arms Company 
from their original plant at Cleveland to 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. When _ eventually 
this company went into the hands of re 
ceivers, Dubiel leased the plant and cot- 
tinued to operate on his own. 

Having also ideas of his own on matters 
of ballistical importance, he started the 
development of several cartridges of the 
approved type—the first which he brought © 
out being the .276 Dubiel. This cartridge 
was developed from the .276 Holland and 
Holland case, upon which he perfo 
two important re-necking operations. 

The .275 Holland and Holland 1s 4 
belted rimless case with a decided taper 
towards the neck, which, because of it 
broad belted base, was capable of safely 
handling high pressures. The only thing 
against it was the very sharp_angle ¢ 
the taper to the bottle neck. Dubiel, ® 
resizing the shell, increased the length o 
the neck and flattened the angle of 
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shoulder, so as to greatly decrease pres- 
sure at this point. The two shells are now 
in no sense interchangeable. One cannot | 
use the .275 Holland and Holland car-| 
tridge in the .276 rifle. | 
The ammunition is not commercially 
available, though one ordering the rifle | 
can get all of it he wants from Dubiel | 
who, of course, loads them, using his own | 
re-necked Holland and Holland case and | 
the Western Cartridge Company 175-| 4 
grain 7 mm bullet. In fact, any of the | 
7 mm bullets made in America can be} } 
used satisfactorily in this arm. Backed by | 





The Zip supplementary chamber 


44 grains of Hi-Vel, the Western Car- 
tridge Company reports a muzzle velocity 
of 2850 feet per second—using a 175-grain 
bullet and 48 grains of DuPont No. 15% 
giving 2850 feet per second velocity when 
using the 139-grain bullet and 55 grains 
of DuPont No. 15% giving 3200 feet per 
second velocity. These charges, it will be 
noted, are about the same as that used 
in the .30-06, with pressures running about 
52,000 pounds. 

The latter should be an excellent load 
for shooting vermin, such as woodchucks, 
coyotes, etc., but of course, the light 
jacket of the 7 mm bullet at such velocity 
would not be dependable for large game. 

The Western Cartridge Company advises 
us that if sufficient demand is made for the 
load, they will produce the cartridge as 
they already have the Holland and Hol- 
land .275 and .375. In all probability, a 
tougher jacket than that of the 175-grain 
short exposed-point 7 mm would be de- 
sirable for heavy game and they also sug- 
gest the desirability of a 200-grain bullet 
for that purpose. 

Due to an unfortunate spill which re-| ; 
sulted in a badly dislocated shoulder, I | 





was unable to shoot the rifle at all for| # 


some three weeks but eventually got | 





IN ACCORDANCE with the 

policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the || 
U. S. Biological Survey and a || 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries || 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











around to it. The tender shoulder didn’t 
permit the use of a very tight strap and 
I gave up any attempt to shoot it for 
group accuracy, particularly as I dis- 
covered that the lower sight was set for 
about 250 yards. There is, however, a rock 
across Our range projecting from a sand 
bank at a known distance of 325 yards, 
and it exactly represents the body of a 
sheep. From the sitting position I took 
lour shots at it and four distinct white 
spots, which could be seen with the 
naked eye, appeared on the face of the 
tock. I then handed the rifle: to Mrs. 
Curtis who fired three more shots with 
like results and her immediate comment 
Was on the very mild recoil of the arm, 
despite its heavy report and the blasting 
effect upon the rock at the other end. We 
both went home firmly convinced that the 
nile was perfectly sighted for the purpose 
for which it had been intended, 





presents 
The New Model 720 


SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


Price $49.50 


Supreme in quality of workmanship, relia- 
bility of action, smoothness of operation, 
perfection of pattern and excellence of 
penetration. 

The 12 and 16 Gauge 5-Shot Models 
for the wild-fowl hunter who demands 
the best in a quick, hard-shooting, single- 
barrel, single-trigger gun, where the split 
second counts and success depends upon 
absolute reliability. 

The 16 Gauge 3-Shot Upland Sporter— 
the light weight, fast-handling gun for 
upland shooting, where three quick shots 
are sufficient. Endorsed by Izaak Walton 
League and The American Game Con- 
ference. 

Built by our master gun-makers from the 
best materials known. Handsome walnut 
stock, beautifully checkered. Furnished in 
all standard barrel lengths and chokes. 


See this model at your dealer’s and write for 
illustrated catalog of Savage Sporting Arms. 


SAVAGE 


ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 123 Utiea, N. Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 123, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Free Savage Catalog. 
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CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Get ready 
for him 


Perhaps somewhere in the 
North woods there is a bull 


a personal 


engagement with you for 


Are you and your gun ready 
for him? Isn’t this the year 
you promised yourself a new 
gun—a weapon worthy of 
the lordly moose? 


If you are satisfied with your 
old gun but it needs cleaning, 
adjusting or repairing, send 
it in and our experts will 
put it into perfect condition 


As for new guns, we have 
the greatest assortment of 
foreign and domestic sport- 
ing guns in the whole world. 


Catalog 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
GheGreatest SPORTING Goons STORE in the World 


eft. New YorK 
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| The rifle is a real beauty. Despite the 
| Magnum action necessary for this ex- 
| tremely long cartridge, it weighs but 8% 
pounds with a 24-inch half-octagon barrel 
| equipped with a high ramp front sight, 
sight protector, a disappearing peep on the 
| bridge of the receiver, a three-leaf Ex- 
| press sight upon the top of the rib and 
| Whelen sling swivels, all of which add to 
| its weight. The top of the action is matted 
to prevent glare, the trigger pull is re- 
duced to about three pounds and the floor- 
plate is handsomely engraved. The whole 
| action and bolt are polished and damas- 
| keened. 

| The stock is exactly as I wanted it, 
being as high in the comb as the removal 
of the bolt would permit—namely, 5% 
inches deep from heel to toe. It has a 
long buffalo-horn-cap forend, beautifully 
checked and with a short, curved pistol- 
grip of extremely slender proportions, de- 
spite the breadth, depth and length of the 
stock. 

I have a distinct aversion to a big, 
clumsy grip. One may say that a small 
| grip is more apt to be broken. True, but 
as a matter of fact, one has so much better 
control over a small grip. He is able to 
swing the gun around, this way and that, 
so he will be less liable to fall upon it than 
he would with a clumsier weapon— 
especially when carried as~I frequently 
| carry mine, with the right hand grasping 
| the pistol grip and the barrel sloping in 
| the reverse position across the shoulder. 

One may ask what is the need for such 
a cartridge when we have our excellent 
Springfield cartridges which will meet 
every purpose in this country. This may 
be a fair question, but to attain the same 













ballistic qualities which the Dubiel car. 
tridge possesses, we must load to high 
pressures in the Springfield. This gives 
a recoil to which some people are too sen- 
sitive to withstand with comfort. 

Personally I would consider it the ideal 
cartridge for stalking, as I did last year jn 
the Highlands of Scotland. It would be a 
superb arm for sheep and goats or other 
Northwestern game. Furthermore, it js 
an ideal weapon for a woman to use, jn 
which instance the guide could easily carry 
it most of the time, so the weight would 
not be in the least objectionable and with 
it she could shoot with the utmost pre- 
cision at long range. 


TILL it is not a rifle that I would sug- 

gest for a man to use in place of the 
Springfield for general American shooting, 
The big drawback of all such special arms 
is the difficulty of securing ammunition, 
Frankly, I believe that Mr. Dubiel might 
better work on the development of a rifle 
for the standard .280 Ross cartridge—a 
magnificent load, which unfortunately has 
suffered through the bad reputation of the 
rifle for which it was designed. The Mag- 
num-action Mauser is the only solution when 
one wants to safely use the .280 Ross load, 

Since first trying the Dubiel .276, I have 
had an opportunity to shoot it again on 
the range with most satisfactory results, 
securing several excellent groups of 
around 2% inches from the prone position, 
with a strap hold. 

There are rumors of several other new 
things coming out in the near future, in- 
cluding a couple of bolt-action rifles for 
the increasingly popular Hornet cartridge, 
which I am not at liberty to discuss now. 


THE MOST INCREDIBLE GUN EVER MADE 
By Paul B. Jenkins 


Advisor on Arms, 


Fire- 


Nunnemacher 


arms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


| Ai I ask is that, as you start to read 
this, you won't begin to rave and 
| throw things and class me with Ananias 
| and Baron Miinchausen and all the other 
| outrageous liars who have ever lived. 

This is the account of the most totally 
and fundamentally unbelievable proposal 
in the gun line that was ever conceived by 
| the brain of anyone who imagined that he 
| had a new and wonderful idea for putting 
lock, stuck and barrel together. What’s 


to be a good gun, there were a lot of 
them made—and they worked! It was 
invented by a United States Army officer 
—a lieutenant-colonel—of long experience 
and eminent ability and who knew what 
he was about. Half a dozen War Depart- 
ment boards studied it long and earnestly 
and the British Government seriously 
contemplated arming Her Majesty’s 
troops with it and really bought two 





more, it wasn’t such a bad idea, it proved © 


with the powder forward and up toward 
the bore and the bullet behind, at the 
rear and up against the breech, toward 
the shooter! Yet here are the photographs 
of the gun and of that same cartridge, to 
prove it! And it was a bolt-action mili- 
tary rifle—it came pretty near being the 
first bolt-action ever made—and, as I've 
said, it was a mighty good gun! 

But what happened when the gun went 
off—and how! Well, that’s the story; 
especially the “how” of it. 

We are, however, not through with its 
incredible features yet. For while the 
cartridges had only one of those hind- 
end-to bullets in them, yet, whenever the 
gun was loaded and ready to fire, it had 
two bullets in it!—and every time it was 
fired there was one bullet left behind in 
the chamber! 

There’s more to come! While the gun 
was a rifle—and an accurate one at that, 





thousand of the guns to try them out in 
actual service. 

Yet—I ask you!—would you credit so 
much as the possibility of a gun whose 
cartridge had the powder in front of the 
bullet and the bullet at the hind-end, and 
you put it in the gun that way—Yes sir !— 





bhoto Midwaukee Public Aus 


The Greene breech-loading, bolt-action, rifled military musket 


perhaps as much so as any of its day- 
yet the interior of the barrel was 4 
smooth as glass, with neither lands not 
grooves and when you looked throug 
it, the inside appeared exactly like 

bore of a brand-new, highly-polished, 
dazzlingly-bright shotgun barrel! 
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that was a rifle! What is more, its 68 
ains of black powder—a pretty husky 


r “ig 
. come almost as much as the old .45-70 
“Springfield” used—sent its 1%-ounce 


hollow-base “Minnie” bullet spinning at 
the rate of one turn in every 50 inches 
of travel! “But you said that the car- 


tridges had the bullet behind the powder !” 
That’s right—they did! a ie 
On November 17th, 1857, the United 
States Patent Office issued a patent for a 
breech-loading gun to Lieutenant-Colonel 
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smaller target rifles would put ten con- 
secutive shots on a visiting-card at the 
same distance, which is mighty fine shoot- 
ing, then or now. 

The idea was perfectly effective; and 
for that matter still is. Indeed, a once 
well-known American rifle inventor pro- 
posed only a few years ago—his catalogue 
is before me as I write—to make modern, 
high-power, bolt-action military and 
sporting rifles on the same system; and 
some were even made. The one hindrance 





Photo Milwaukee Public Museum 


Breech-portion of Greene .546 caliber musket. Under-hammer in cocked position 


J. Durrell Greene, U. S. Army. Doubtless, 
the worthy colonel expected to make his 
fortune from it, just as every other gun 
inventor has expected to do, before and 
since. He was, alas, destined to share the 
lot of the vast majority of them all, and 
to learn in the long, slow, ever-disappoint- 
ing lapse of time and events what Burns 
meant when he wrote: 


“The best-laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley!” 


Lieut.-Col. Greene’s gun embodied three 
notable ideas : one of them was not his but 
was borrowed from an earlier inventor 
with his full knowledge and consent; an- 
other of them was new in that day; and 
the third one was amazing. The first was 
that of the smooth rifling; the second, 
that of a breech consisting of a turning- 
and-sliding bolt and handle; the third was 
that of operating a firearm by loading it 
with a cartridge which had the bullet be- 
hind, at the rear of the powder! 

The accomplishment of making a 
smooth-bore gum which was yet a rifle, he 
borrowed from a contemporary, Mr. 
Charles Lancaster of England, who had 
adapted it from the conception of a still 
earlier inventor (a Captain Berners) of 
nearly twenty years before. The idea con- 
sisted in making a bore whose cross-sec- 
tion should not be round, but elliptical or 
oval. This oval shape then turned around 
the long axis of the barrel as the boring 
was carried on up the tube. On firing a 
tight-fitting bullet in such a bore—and 
these bullets were given a decided hollow 
in the base, to ensure their expanding 
under the gas-pressure to a tight fit—it 
would perforce receive the degree of spin 
of the cross-section of the tube, exactly as 
with any other device for effecting such 
spinning; and there’s your rifle bullet 
spinning in its flight! It worked, too; and 
not only that, but it shot so accurately 
that these English Lancaster guns con- 
tinued to be made up to the year 1882. 

ou can find wonderful targets made by 
them reproduced in all the best histories 
of firearms of the time. In big .50-caliber 
10%4-pound big-game guns they would 
make 3Y;-inch groups at 100 yards, while 


is that it is infinitely easier to effect the 
necessary spin of the bullet by the mechan- 
ically simpler device of grooving a per- 
fectly round bore than by boring the whole 
tube to the described turning cross-section 
throughout its length. 

Lieut.-Col. Greene apparently secured 
from Mr. Lancaster the right to bore his 
rifles in this fashion; certainly he pur- 
chased of him the machinery with which 
to do it, which was imported from England 
and set up in the plant of a firm named 
Waters, at Millbury, Massachusetts, 
where the guns were made. The barrels so 
bored were 36 inches long, .546 in caliber, 
with one turn in 50 inches of length. 

But it is the breech action of the gun 
that is so remarkable and even amazing. It 
had a bolt and bolt handle and a good one, 
too, locked home with lugs at its front end. 
These turned into recesses in the receiver 
exactly like the best devices of today, ex- 
cept that it had a catch which operated 
when the bolt was tlosed and locked and 
had to be released by pressing a thumb- 
button on top of the grip and directly 
behind the closed bolt. The bolt slid back 
and forth in a receiver open at the top. 
like modern actions, and was held so that 
it could not drop out when drawn to the 
rear. It had, however, no firing-pin in it, 
as of course 1857 was in the days of the 
percussion system, and the arm was de- 
signed, like the great majority of that 
time, to be fired by an outside percussion 
cap and hammer. 


N‘ YW, for the astonishing cartridge the 
gun used and the ideas embodied in 
it. This was made, like nearly all of that 
period, of stout paper formed into a 
cylinder, 244 inches long, containing—as 
has been said—68 grains of black powder 
and a hollow-base, .546 caliber and a 1%- 
ounce pointed and grooved bullet placed 
at the rear or breech-end of this paper- 
wrapped charge. 

But—here’s the trick! and here’s Colo- 
nel Greene’s great idea: For the first 
shot you opened the bolt and dropped a 
single, loose bullet in the receiver and then 
shoved the bolt-handle farther forward 
than normally. This motion operated a 
central core-rod in the bolt which shoved 
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It’s The 





TRACE MARA OCC YS Ont ore 


JACKET 


Socko!—the price of Buck Skein Jacket goes down— 
and the quality goes up a million. What a saving! What 
alue—and what comfort, 


30 DEGREES WARMER INSIDE 


It keeps you 30 degrees warmer inside because the new 
and improved Buck Skein is double weight. Because 
it is woven so tight it imprisons the natural heat of 
your body. The two-button adjustable cuffs keep the 
chill wind from blowing up your arms. You turn up 
the big collar like a muffler and wind, rain and snow 
are kept out. 

And, man, your Buck Skein will wear forever—and 
a couple days more! It’s as tough as saddle-leather 
but soft and luxurious as the smoothest suede. And it 
stays soft and retains its leathery texture and fast color 
after washing. Get your Buck Skein as grimy and 
spotted as you like—then launch it in soap and water 
and it will come back ship-shape and new! 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if Buck Skein fades, shrinks or loses its suede-like tex- 
ture when rubbed and scrubbed in the tub. A Money 
Back Gold Bond Guarantee tage along with every 
Jacket. The Buck Skein Jacket has a wool belt that 
snaps back into shape after every washing .. . Twoover- 
size flap pockets; double-stitched seams; buttons sewed 
on to stay; color, Buckskin Tan or Elephant Grey. 


THE NEW BUCK SKEIN 
SLIP-OVER $4, 


Here’s the sporting thing 
today. Buck Skein _ eens 
less slip-over. No buttons to 
pop off or to sew on. Just slip 
it over the old beanand presto, 
you're snugly, smartly dress- 
ed. Shows knitted bottom 
and natty V-neck. Lookslike 
a million bucks and wearslike 
a steel plough. This is the 
model all the college men are 
wearing. Colors: Buckskin Tan and Chamois Yellow. 

Insist on Buck Skein—be sure ps get the original 
and genuine. If your dealer is all sold out, mail me 
the coupon below enclosing $4.50 for the jacket or 
$4 for the slip-over and I'll send yours prepaid my- 
self. That stirring book, Purple Nate, goes FREE 
with your Buck Skein. Yours truly, 


yuck S Kory Soe 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
Dept. C10, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
See that I get my Buck Skein at these new 
low prices. (Check Here) 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $4.50 o 

A Buck Skein Slip-Over at $4. 0 
Neck Band Size 
State Color 
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There’s a U.S. shot-shell or cart- 
ridge for every shooting purpose 
...for every shooter’s purse...in- 
cluding Ajax Heavies, Climax 
Heavies, Defiance and Climax 
shotgun loads, U. S. .22 Copper- 
beads and Copperbead Speedsters, 
U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, 
and the famous .22 N. R. A.’s. 
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..:LET’S GO! 


Let’s go...where from break of day swift-winged little blue 
bills skyrocket across the stools in steady flight and swing 
and wheel and rear until your hunter’s blood is up and you 
heart pounds as though the spark was advanced too fir 

Let’s go...mow...but just in case they’re swinging high, wit 
and handsome...let’s pack a shell box full of Ajax Heavies 
and be set! 

For in Ajax Heavies, Shooter, you’ve not only got powet.. ¢ 
you've got reach...range enough to get an extra kick or tw 
out of the day’s sport by folding ’em up at distances thi | 
make the other fellow hold his fire...but certainly not hi 
tongue, when he talks it over later ’round the fireside. 

You know Ajax Heavies, of course, but just keep this ia 
mind for identification purposes. They’re good-looking , 
black shells with generous, high brass bases that come lit F 
quered or with regular waterproofing, in 12, 16 or 20 gauges 


TS ae” Es 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Lous | 

Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Bostot 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calg, 
Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


AMMUNI 


AJAX HEAVIES 
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AND SAY... 


What about a couple of 
good dogs that have NOSES 
».and a pocketful of shot- 
shells that have everything 
~that is...everything 
except high price? 


U. S. DEFIANCE is the popularly 
priced quality shot-shell for the field. 
It also comes in special loads for traps 
and for Skeet. Red paper case. Smoke- 
less powder. Generous brass base. 12, 
16 and 20 gauges. 


SELF-CLEANING PRIMING 
{Non-Corrosice} 
U.S. Shells now have Self-Clean- 
ing priming —a non-corrosive 
priming similar to that used 
so successfully in U. S. Metallics 
to prevent rusting and pitting. 


TION 


DEFIANCE 
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this bullet up into the front end of the 
chamber and in fact into the rear end 
of the bore. Then, re-opening the bolt, 
you now dropped in one of the paper car- 
tridges with its bullet at the rear, closed 
the bolt and turned the handle down, thus 
locking it in place. You now had a bullet 
in the chamber, ahead of the powder and 
another at the rear, behind the powder, 
the gun thus always having two bullets 
in it when loaded—one in front of the 
powder and one behind it. The rearward 
bullet had a very definite purpose to fulfill 
by its being placed where it was—namely, 
to act as a gas-check to prevent that prac- 
tically inevitable gas-leakage which was 
the great defect of any and every attempt 
at making a breech- loader to use the paper 
or, as it was called, “self-consuming” car- 
tridge. On firing the gun, the front bullet 
was of course sent on its way and the 
rear one was driven up hard and tight 
against the face of the bolt. There it ex- 
panded a bit to a tight fit and thus to 
check—as to some extent it did—any gas- 
leakage around the head of the bolt. 


OR the next shot you once more rais- 

ed and pushed the bolt handle forward 
to the mentioned more-than-normal dis- 
tance, thus once more shoving the bullet 
that had been left behind, in its turn, up to 
the front of the chamber. Then you opened 
the bolt and dropped in another cartridge, 
also with its rearward bullet; after which, 
|on firing, you of course shot out the bullet 
that had originally been left behind by 
cartridge No. 1 but which now formed 
| shot No, 2—and so on and so on! When- 
}ever you were through firing, you simply 
opened the gun and picked out the loose 
bullet that always remained there, left by 
the firing of your last cartridge. 

Finally, as if to add one more different- 
from-any-gun-you-ever-heard-of device to 
his rifle, Col. Greene’s rifle had the nipple 
and hammer underneath, just in front of 
the trigger- -guard. It was, however, placed 
here for a perfectly good and definite rea- 
| son—to keep any bits of the exploding 
percussion cap from flying back into the 
face or even the eyes of a shooter, as was 
by no means of unknown occurrence. I 
personally have seen bits of an exploding 
Civil War musket-cap embed themselves 
a quarter of an inch into the flesh of a 
shooter’s hands. The under-nipple of the 
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Photo Milwaukee Public Museum 


Original cartridges for the Greene breech- 
loading musket are very rare 


Greene gun was accordingly surrounded 
by a circular guard-rim, like a little in- 
verted bowl, which would deflect down- 
ward any flying bits of the cap and pre- 
vent their striking either the left hand of 
the shooter as it supported the stock or 
his right hand at the trigger. 

The guns were very excellently made, 
the entire workmanship equal to the very 
best of that time. The bolt, bolt-handle, 
receiver, and especially the milling-out of 
the bolt-slot, were equal to high-grade 
modern work. The walnut stock was 
filled, coated with linseed oil and smoothly 
finished. The under-hammer was case- 
hardened in colors, the ramrod was of 
bright steel and all other metal parts— 
barrel, straps, butt-plate, barrel-bands, 
trigger- -guard, bolt and handle, and the cu- 
rious underneath lock-plate—were very 
i finely dark-blued. Without bayonet, the 




















““GAMELUCK’’ 
brings good luck 


to hunters... 


ERE’S to the finest upland 

hunting you’ve known in years 
. . . Do you remember the best 
pheasant hide-outs, the thickets 
where last year you bagged the 
prettiest quail of the season! 

Before you go, let us give you 
a tip: Treat your feet to a boot 
that is a favorite with guides and 
hunters. It’s called the Vac Game- 
luck. 

There’s a mighty sporty looking 
boot—with a rubber bottom to 
protect your feet in dew or rain or 
marshland, and a leather top to 
protect your legs in brush. It’s 
extra light, and comfortable as an 
old shoe—but it’s made to stand a 
lot of wear. 

The Vac Gameluck has a non- 
slipping crépe sole (you know how 
that wears!) a Vac, special quality, 
rubber upper, and a one-piece 
leather top formed to fit the leg. 
No seams at the back to chafe the 
heel or to rip. Ask your dealer for 
the Ball-Band Vac Gameluck, and 
look for the Red Ball trademark 
—for thirty years, the reliable 
guide to better footwear. 


MisHawaka Russer & Woo.en Mrc.Co. 
490 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Ten Mititon Customers 
Seventy THousanp Deacers 





Free— Write for our interesting 
folder describing special footwear iene the 
Sor sportsmen. Red Ball 


BALI-BAN D 


Russer Footwear - Wooren Foorwear 
Canvas Sport Saogs - Leataer Huntine Ssors 
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A NEW COAT FOR THE 
GREATEST OF SPORTS 


Equipped T WEARS like leather! Yet it is soft, 
comfortable, warm, pliable and water- 
proof. The new DRYBAK coat meets a new demand. 
When you have to bend, kneel, crouch or move in a 
flash this coat isn’t a burden or stiff as a board, and 
you'll get more shots. This coat is made of heavy 
basket weave moleskin cloth. It’s waterproofed and 
the rubberized lining forms a blood proof game pocket 
which can be easily washed by opening the separating 
Talon Fastener sewed in the upper part. 











Okayed by hunters— it gives convenience, comfort and 
great wear. Has 2 extra large shell pockets, breast 
pocket, 2 outside entrances to game pocket, adjustable 
corduroy sleeves and corduroy collar. No binding, 
pulling or tugging. Pants and breeches to match. 
Coat $8.25, Breeches $5.00. 
































THE DRYBAK CORPORATION, 93 Worth St., New York City 


Drub 


Write today for catalog of all 1931 
Drybak garments for hunting and 
outdoor sports. Everything for 

the hunter. 





























DRYBAK CORPORATION, 93 Worth St., New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me 1931 catalog and prices of Drybak or money back 
guaranteed hunting clothes. 
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| several buzzard feasts before they finally 


gun weighed ten pounds. It had sling- 
swivels on the middle barrel-band and 
in the under-side of the butt. The sights 
were regulation U. S. rifled-musket sights 
of the time, the rear adjustable up to 
500 yards. 

For accuracy, the guns would undoubt- 
edly come up to the requirements of the 
time, which were (as C. W. Sawyer tells 
us)_to hit the area of a man on horseback 
at 600 yards, and at the shorter ranges to 
put ten consecutive shots in a 

4-inch bull’s-eye at 100 yards 
ea . 2 ae 
nS ee SS ae 
—. * 2 sae * 
les oF a 

Under the stern tests of practical use it 
was found that, while the bore was indeed 
swept clean by each shot of the tight- 
fitting bullets, yet back in the chamber, 
where the paper cartridge was supposed to 
be consumed or blown away with each 
firing, fouling, powder-detritus and paper- 
ash readily accumulated. Very little of this 
sufficed to render it impossible to push 
the left-behind bullet forward for each 
next shot, when the arm had to be loaded 
at the muzzle, as was of course always 
possible. 

The guns were repeatedly offered to 
War Department boards looking for some- 
thing better than the muzzle-loading 
muskets of the time. But the metallic 
cartridge-case was just beginning to ap- 
pear and it was evident that herein lay 
the possibility of the gas-tight breech- 
loader of the future. Lieut.-Col. Greene’s 
great idea was born just a bare few years 
too late. 

Very little is known of how many of 
the guns were made or when their manu- 
facture ceased. Every good collection has 
them and there are still so many in exist- 
ence that good specimens can be had 
of the leading relic-dealers today at $20.00 
each. Usually, these are in excellent con- 
dition and appear to have been used very 
little. Nor was their inventor daunted by 
the coming-in of the metallic-cartridge 
era, for we find him appearing before the 
War Department Board of 1873 with still 
another new gun, embodying some of the 
ideas of his 1857 model, bolt-action and 
all, but now proposing to feed a series 
of cartridges from a tin magazine affixed 
to the right side of the receiver. Well may 
we honor him as one more American who 
was determined that his country should 
have the best gun that could be made, and 
who would have liked to have had a hand 
in its devising! 


HUNTER SHOT BY ACCIDENT 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ITH the season on deer and deer 
hunters opening shortly, it seems 
the proper thing to say a few words 
about the part a telescope sight can play 
in helping to conserve our fellow shooters. 
Just because there are more hunters in 
some sections than there are deer 1s no 
reason for us to get careless and pot a 
few. Shooting a fellow man by mistake 1s 
not a pleasant experience. I know a sports- 
man whose life was clouded by the un- 
happy memories of one autumn day in the 
fall of 1926. 

We read a lot about the ’scope sight 
improving our chances in the woods and 
how it saves game by reducing the number 
of head that are wounded by off shots 
and which escape to die beyond reach. 
Some game will always be wounded in- 
stead of cleanly killed, for infallibility 1s 
impossible in anything where the human 
element enters so largely as it does m 
hunting. There are hunters who go out 
every fall and provide good material for 
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“NEXT TIME 


—geet wan like dees!” 


JOE KAPOOSH, Indian guide, doesn’t 
know the trails and portages in the big 
woods of the King’s English—but he sure 
knows what’s “bedder” in hunting togs 
eee Joe’s mackinaw has a Talon Slide Fas- 
tener on it—he isn’t taking any chances on 
leaving a garnish of buttons on some bellig- 
erent limb—and leaving himself exposed 
to the elements. Nor is he ambitious to 
become expert in the use of needle and 
thread. To use Joe’s eloquent expression, 
stopping every now and then to sew ona 


Light Weight UnlinedSuedeCoat- Trail weary feet sink gratefull: 

Jacket—a_handy-to-pack, com- into soft slippers. These of tan el 

fortable Talon-tight jacket for haveorl-tanned moccasin soles for 
hunting, skiing, and other sports. the occasional excursion outside 
Be sure the one you buy has to fetch wood and water. Talon 
Talon on the pull-tab. Aber- fastened up to the warm, woolly 
crombie & Fitch, New York. cuff for extra comfort. 


TALON 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


button is “no goot.”eeeWe agree. So do 
makers of hunting clothes and equipment. 
That’s why they’re using Talon Slide 
Fasteners on shirts, boots, breeches, sleep- 
ing bags, duffle bags, rod and gun cases. 
Talons are about a dozen times handier 
than old-style fasteners. In fact, they’re a 
veritable godsend to men who love to get up 
early, get away fast, and tramp through 
bog and brush eee Talons open and close 
with speed and dispatch. And they always 
work—they won’t jam, stick or rusteee Ask 
for Talons when you’re fitting out with 
things you need. See that you get genuine 
Talons on your clothing and equipment. 
How do you tell the genuine? Easy! 


Just look for TALON on the pull-tab. 


“Drybak” Hunting Coat No. 84 Talon Slide Fastened wool over- 
ts waterproof, and has a blood- shirt tokeep warmthinand wind 
proof game pocket closed with a out oncanoeing and hunting trips 
Talon Slide Fastener, allowing or when skating, hiking or tobog- 
pocket to open wide foreasyclean- ganing. Patch pockets for pipe, 
ing. The Drybak Corp., New pouch, matches and other neces- 
York City. See Page 54. Sary accessories. 


THE SLIDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York + Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - 


Los Angeles - San Francisco + Seattle 





L.C. SMITH 


DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 


..- AND EASY 


No matter how quickly 
they flush, or in what direc- 
tion they fly — right, left or 
straight away — it makes 
mighty little difference when 
you shoot an L. C. Smith 
Double Barrel Gun. Because 
an L.C. Smith is an adapt- 
able gun—bored wide open 
for the first shot. 10%-15% 
more choke for the second 
barrel. 
easy to swing. 

You will find light weight, 
perfect balance, that impor- 
tant intangible “feel’’, plus 


Not too heavy — 


shooting qualities — all 
important factors — built 
into every L. C. Smith Gun. 
See the Smith Gun line at 
your dealer’s. Write for our 
illustrated, descriptive book- 
let and information about 
our feather weight gun. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


96 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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manage to bag and bring in their buck. 

Up-to-the-minute equipment can and 
will reduce this toll of waste and the 
assistance that a good scope gives by im- 
proving our ability to clearly see the tar- 
get has not been overrated. 

But little, if anything, has been said 
about the ’scope’s part in conserving the 
shooter, how it can prevent you from 
shooting by accident your guide, com- 
panion or some stranger who is out in 
the woods on the same business as your- 
self. 

“Shot by Accident!” How many times 
we read this headline after an unlucky 
hunter has been carried out of the woods 
on an improvised stretcher by his friends 
and the over-zealous Nimrod who could- 
n't wait until he was dead sure what it 
was he aimed at! “Accident” does not 
seem the proper word to use. If you see 
a gray patch of color moving behind a 





See announcement about our Nar- 
row Escape Story Contest on page 
3 in this issue 











bush or tree and throw up your rifle and | 
shoot without being positively sure it is 
a deer and not something else, you are | 
not shooting accidentally. 

No brother, you have shot deliberately. 
And you have placed yourself on a par 
with the “didn’t know it was loaded” ass, 
by exhibiting a degree of criminal negli- 
gence that should be foreign to every 
hunter and sportsman. 

Of course, no one should go out in the 
woods during the open deer season wear- 


ing a gray or brown mackinaw or a fur | 


coat and long whiskers. He might just as 
well tie a pair of horns on his head and 
make his disguise Sherlock-proof. 


UT they do it now and then and, to 

protect these innocents and save our- 
selves future regret and misery, it might 
be well, in addition to exercising extreme 
caution, to use sighting equipment that 
will aid in distinguishing men from deer 
when the light is bad and the cover is 
heavy—and also when the man forgot to 
spread as much red color over his person 
as possible. 

When I leave the homestead after game, 
folks are more likely to take me for a 
bull fighter than a deer but my turkey-red 
coat and hat have more than once 
me from being shot at. 

I know I would feel much safer in the 
worst hunter-infested timber of any popu- 
lar deer-hunting state if I and every other 
fellow there had a ’scope sight and knew 
how to use it. A red coat is not enough 
protection, for sometimes you meet up 
with a follower of the chase who is color 
blind or jumpy on the trigger, and either 
fault may cause your family to be mighty 
thankful your life insurance is paid up. 

Three years’ experience with the low- 
power hunting *scope has convinced me 
that there is no excuse for making a fatal 
mistake by shooting at what looks like a 
deer but isn’t, when a hunter carries a 
glass sight on his rifle. 

have done considerable experiment- 
ing with ’scope sighting under conditions 
that closely resemble those of deer coun- 
try in the deer season and I find that a 
careful hunter cannot mistake his target 
at any reasonable range through the glass. 

I have asked hunting companions to 
separate and move slowly through heavily 
brushed timber at different ranges while I 
trained my ’scope (and empty rifle) upon 
them to see if I could possibly make a mis- 
take and think one was a game animal. 
Every time I did this, the glass showed up 


| the man so clearly that nobody but a plain 


“loco” would have fired. 
If a ’scope permits the shooter to take 
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utts ompensator 
GETS THE GAME 


Any bird from snipe to goose is ap 
easier target when you use a Cutts 





saved 


Compensator and pattern control 

tubes. Tubes for all types of shooting 

attached or detached in a moment 
| give remarkably even patterns for game, 
| TRAPS, SKEET. Recoil lessened, flinching 
a Furnished for 12 ga. single bbl, 
single shot, repeating or autoloading types, 
| Send gun to our factory through your dealer 
or direct. Prompt service. Write for free 
illustrated folder. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP, 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. §, AY 


A wider range of shooting with your favorite gua, 








Waterproof - 
Weatherproof 


Something NEW! New 
comfort! New  free- 
dom! A soft, pliable, 
roomy leather hunting 
coat. Absolutely water 
and wind proof. 
Will last a_ lifetime. 
Made of waterproof buffed 
horsehide tanned exclus- 
ively for us. Will not scuff 
or tear. Lighter and stronger 
than canvas. Dead grass color. Washable, game pock- 
sarge reinforced pockets. et opens out flat 
Washable, Bloodproof, Game Write tod 
Pocket with Talon zippers on 3 rite today... 
sides, opens out flat for clean- learn more 
ing. The ideal hunting coat about the great 
for real comfort and freedom Midwestern 
of movement. Great for duck Brand line of 
hunting. Waterproof Leather 
Breeches and Hat to Match. SPort togs. 
Get our Cate 
log of quality 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 
sport togs. It’s 


Department F 
Berlin Wis. free. 





The Reel Decoy 


Patented. 


a crieout"at hunt. 


Fitted with reel that automatically winds up anchor 
by simply pressing lever. Reels also sold vopereiey 
for inserting in your own decoys. Write for details 
or better yet, send $2.25 for first grade decoy com 
plete with reel. All species. Also see your 

Reel Decoy Company, Menasha, Wis. | 











Can’t Let Go! 


Made of steel; can’t rattle, wear or de- 
tach. Simple to install; easy to hitch or un- 
hitch in any position. Write for circular 
or order one with money back guarantee. 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., 





Wausau, Wis. 
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his aim at an individual tuft of hair on 
an animal’s shoulder, the "scope will cer- 
tainly show whether the animal is wearing 
natural hair or a khaki hunting coat. 

This ability to clearly see what one aims 
at is, to me, the real advantage gained in 
hunting with the telescope. I didn’t care so 
much for the power of magnification, 
only as it aids clarity and sharp detail. I 
know my rifle won't shoot a yard farther 
with the highest-power ’scope made. Its 
effective range will stay the same, al- 
though my own—the range at which I 
can shoot effectively—is going to lengthen. 

The action of the ’scope in gathering 
light and presenting the image of your 
target in clear, sharp focus is what counts. 
You see in detail what you aim at and 
what’s more, you see with the same accu- 
racy just where on the target you are 
aiming. 

After one has hunted and shot consider- 
ably with a ‘scope, he will have fixed 
upon himself this habit of seeing in clear 
detail what he is shooting at, before he 
pulls the trigger. He will more or less 
automatically expect to see the sharp-cut 
image of his target given by a ’scope, even 
if he is again using plain iron sights, or 
he will in most cases wait until he does see 
it, before he shoots. This is one phase of 
the training we get by using ’scopes. 

The weakest part in my argument for 
the glass sight, as a safety factor in hunt- 
ing, is, of course, the circumstances of 
some of the men who commit serious mis- 
takes in shooting etiquette. In some cases, 
he carries a cheap gun and only uses it 
once or twice a year. He devotes little or 
no time to the study of his weapon and 
its performance. This man_ will scarcely 


be interested right now in high-grade | 


sighting equipment. 

We can, however, regulate our own 
actions in the woods, even if we have to 
trust a bit to luck as a guard against the 


other fellow’s stray bullet. Sooner or | 


later, I think a majority of hunters who 
take their sport seriously, from a stand- 
point of efficient performance, are going 
to adopt the ’scope. It is the finest type 
of sighting equipment now available and 
until something better comes along, which 
I don’t think will be soon, it will find a 
place in ingreasing numbers on the rifles 
of good ganie shots. 


COMMODORE ISAAC HULL’S 


PISTOLS 
By F. G. Carnes 


NE of the most elegant pairs of pres- 
entation pistols ever made was the 


work of the skilled and famous gunmaker, | 
Col. Simeon North, first official pistol | 


manufacturer to the Government. 

This fine pair of flint-lock pistols was 
expressly ordered from Col. North by the 
state of Connecticut for presentation to 
Commodore Hull in recognition of his 
virtues, gallantry and naval skill. 

The state of Connecticut, in 1817, passed 
a resolution authorizing the Governor, 
Oliver Wolcott, to procure the manufac- 
ture of an elegant sword and a pair of 
pistols, both mounted in gold with suit- 
able inscriptions, and manufactured in the 
state, for presentation to Commodore 
Hull. In accordance with the resolution, 
Gov. Wolcott secured the services of Col. 
North to manufacture the pistols and Mr. 
Nathan Starr to make the sword. The 
Weapons were completed in May, 1820, 
and bills were received by the state for 
one thousand dollars for each order. 

h extract from the Middlesex Gazette 
of June, 1820, was reprinted from The 
raumecticut Herald, published at Hart- 

“Elegant Specimens—We have seen the 
sword and pistols which, agreeable to a 








NOW EVERY MAN 
CAN SMOKE A PIPE 








mellows your smoke... 
no other pipe does it 


Completely different from any other pipe, past or present. New alloy now removes harsh 








“biting” properties from smoke. Amplifies 


the true tobacco flavor. Years work in our 





own laboratory and tests by a great Univer- 
sity made possible the way to mellow smoke. 
This secret—our sole property—cannot be 





duplicated. Beware of imitations, all genu- 















~ Ne, exdusive alloy . Pure dry smoke— 
ine pipes stamped “Drinkless.” Smooth [Qo S™"=BnB te iio ben wae 
$3.50, Thorn $4. (Above, No. 07, Thorn) And for cigarette smokers: New Tobacco Yello holder 
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NO MORE PITTING 


Barrels stay bright, working parts | 


limber, when you oil your guns with 
3-in-One. Blended from animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, it cleans and 
protects as it lubricates. Handy cans 
and bottles. All stores. Sample and 
sportsmen’s pamphlet sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT A-92 

170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue 

Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


‘CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 














THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 
Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 
Stake-out Geese $12.00doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 

Samples, or dozen, sent post- 

paid on receipt of price. 

Specify species of duck. 


1), WM. R. JOHNSON CO. Inc. 
78 Columbia St,, Seattle, Wn, 


Fully Illustrated 
Largest Steck in U. S. 
& Imported Arms & 
ts*. Game Laws, Valuable Data, 
Models, Air Guns, Telescopes, 












, Skeet and Trap Equipment, 


Engraving, *Restock 
Fine Shot Gun B. is Replaced, Gun Repairing, 
Gun Club Accessories, Articles by Leading Authorities. 
ow Sen in stamps for this 144 page catalog. 
A. KF. STOEGER. Ine 
Oldest Exclusive 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St 


Gun House tn America 


), New York 











resolve of the Legislature of this state, are 
to be presented to our gallant countryman, 
Commodore Isaac Hull, as testimonials of 
the high respect which the citizens of his 
native state entertain for his valor and 
accomplishments as a naval officer. The 
workmanship of these weapons reflect 
credit, not only on the ingenious artists 
who made them, but on the country in 
which they were produced. They are the 
most elegant specimens of domestic manu- 
facture that we ever saw. The scabbard 
and handle of the sword are of pure gold, 
beautifully wrought with appropriate de- 
vices. The most remarkable of these is a 
broad leaf of gold, branching from the 
hilt, as substitute for an ear. It represents 
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Gold-mounted pistol presented to Commodore Isaac 
Hull, in 1820, by the State of Connecticut. It was 









only hand tools and simple machinery 
were to be had. 

In 1823, Col. North received his firg 
rifle contracts. Later he received contragts 
to make the Hall’s patent breech-loading 
rifle of which he produced thousands, 

Col. North’s genius and skill are wel 
represented in a model of a ten-shot flint. 
lock rifle made in 1825. This arm is owned 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co, of 
New Haven, Conn. It is a multi-repeating 
rifle, loading from the muzzle. The car. 
tridges follow each other until the entire 
ten are rammed home. The side of the 
barrel is perforated by ten primer hoks Ff 
which are protected with thin steel covers 
The lock is enclosed in a steel case and 





made by Col. Simeon North, who received $10) 


the escape of the Constitution from the 
British squadron, by which she was pur- 
sued on her passage from the Chesapeake 
to Boston. The blade is the cut and thrust 
of the modern plan; and is pronounced by 
those who are judges, to be as well tem- 
pered as the best Toledoes. The sword was 
manufactured by Mr. N. Starr and the pis- 
tols by Col. North, both of Middletown.” 


HESE pistols, together with the 

sword, were deposited in the State 
Department at Washington and in 1911 
were transferred to the Navy Department, 
where they may be seen on exhibition in 
the office of the Secretary. They are kept 
in a glass case and cared for as priceless 
relics. Whoever examines them is struck 
at once by the perfect symmetry and ex- 
quisite workmanship of the weapons. It is 
the boast of the custodian that nowhere 
in the world can there be found finer 
specimens of the armorer’s art. 

The inscription on the barrels of the 
pistols is as follows:—‘Voted by Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
to their fellow citizen Captain Isaac Hull.” 
The locks are inscribed: “S. North, Mid- 


| dletown, Conn.” 


On the left side, inscribed on a gold 
plate, let into the stock, is an engraving 
of the battle between the Constitution and 
the Guerriere. This engraving is a re- 
markable specimen of the artist’s skill. 

In the same year, Col. North received 
a second commission from the Governor 
to make a pair of pistols which the legis- 
lature had voted to present to Commodore 
McDonough, who captured the English 
squadron of Commodore Downie on Lake 
Champlain on Sept. 11, 1814. This second 
pair of pistols is almost an exact replica 
of the Hull arms. They are now in the 
possession of Mr. Geo. H. McDonough of 
Chicago, a grandson of the Commodore. 

Col. North, the manufacturer of these 
excellent weapons, began his career as an 
armorer. He was one of the pioneer mak- 
ers of arms in America when he received 
his first Government contract in 1799 for 
five hundred horse-pistols. After filling 
this contract, he received numerous others 
for thousands of pistols. He is credited 
with having been the first American manu- 
facturer to make arms with interchange- 
able parts, which was a great step when 


for it 


runs in a steel groove on the under-side 
of the barrel. In firing, it is pushed for 
ward to the first chamber and the primer 
can be filled from a chamber on the back & 
side of the lock, holding sufficient powder 
to prime for the ten shots. The lock plate 
is stamped “S. North, Middletown, Conn, 
1825” and the same date appears on the 
breech of the barrel. The arm is very care- 
fully made and finely finished. 

Col. North’s arms were perfect instrv- 
ments in their day and generation and it- 
volved what was regarded as a difficult 
and complicated mechanism. 

Acknowledgement is due Mr. S. N. D. 
North and Mr. R. H. North, who spenta 
great amount of time and expense in the 
search of the records of the War Depart- 








4 
ment in preparing their excellent volume, 3 
a_ memoir to their ancestor, Col. Simeon 
North. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE MARTINI ACTION 
’ 
Dear Captain Curtis: 2 


I have a Hoffman-Martini for the .22 N. R.A 
with 28-inch nickel-steel barrel. The stock is 
marred, but the action and barrel are perfec 
It is equipped with Lyman No. 48 micromet: § 
rear-sight and with sling, and is quite accurate 
The fault I find with it is that the Martim 
ejector does not function perfectly—that is 
say, it does not eject the cartridge when fired, 
but only brings it about half way out. I mem 
the action is perfect except for that fault, whic 
it has had always. 

Now I desire your expert advice on a matter 
I have in contemplation—that is, of having th 
barrel rebored and chambered for the .25 Ster 
ens—using the same action—in which case ! 
think the ejector might work better; or else hart 
the Hoffman barrel fitted to the action of 3 
Winchester Model 92, solid frame, having * 
bored and chambered to take the .25-20 cartridet 
That brings up another question—the Hoffma 
barrel was turned down to just %4-inch diameter 
at the muzzle, and I wonder if, when it is borti 
to .25, there would be any appreciable whip to# 
in firing the .25-20 ammunition, especially this 
modern high-speed stuff. Would you recommen 
either and, if so, which would you personally 
prefer? 


ee eee 


ial date 
















OLIVER JERNIGAN. 


Ans.—I have never cared particularly f 9% 





the Martini action. In the first place, it 1s? 
clumsy, ugly-looking action and in the seco 
j does, 0 


place, it very frequently jams as yours he 
partially jams. I think if you were to send ‘ 
gun back to Hoffman that this might, be corre 
ed insofar as the use of the .22 cartridge is 
cerned. Perhaps the chamber has been, erode , 
some extent by the use of short, cartridges 
long chamber. This may be causing the she 
stick. You might possibly enlarge the ¢ 


‘ 
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i t least clean it out carefully without 
ciety the sccuracy, so that it would eject the 
shells as it is intended to. Of course, chambers 
should be just as tight as is mechanically possi- 
ble, because tight chambers give the greatest 

y- . . . 
OT coe want to use the rifle principally for 
small game and not for target shooting, then I 
would certainly advise sending it back to Hoff- 
man to be rebored for the .25 Stevens cartridge 
At the same time, they can fit an extractor to it 
which would have a wider bearing on the canelure 
of the cartridge but, though a better game car- 
tridge, it is not as good a target cartridge as the 
ss is think it would pay you to have the 
Hoffman barrel rebored and then fitted to a Model 
92 Winchester, as I think the Model 92 Win- 
chester barrel for the .25 Winchester cartridge 
would be just as good to begin with. I note that 
your Hoffman barrel has a very tapered muzzle. 
This is rather unusual. If you find, on having 
it bored out for a larger calibre, that it is a 
little bit too small, you would lose nothing in 
accuracy by having the barrel reduced from 28 
to 24 inches in length, which would stiffen it 
considerably. ae | — — is no advantage in 
arrel so far as I can see. 
—* Suootinc EpiTor. 


SHOTGUN PHRASEOLOGY 


Capt. CurTIS: | : ; : 
Settle a question for us, What is gauge in 
shotguns? What is it a part of and how applied? 
~ We think we understand calibre in rifles, but 
if you can furnish any printed matter, it will 
hankfully received. 
ad , James W. Toms. 


Ans.—The term gauge, as applied to a shot- 
gun, refers to the diameter of the bore. In other 
words, bore and gauge mean the same thing. 
The bore of a shotgun is determined by the true 
diameter of the barrel back of the choke, depend- 
ing on how many balls to the pound would fit 
the bore. In other words, a twelve-bore gun 
which is 7.29 in diameter is of such size that 
a ball to fit it will weigh 1/12 of a pound. In 
other words, there are twelve of them to the 
pound. The twenty being a smaller gauge hap- 
pens to take a ball of the size that will weigh 
twenty to the pound, etc. 

SHootine Epitor, 


ELEPHANT RIFLES 


Capt. Curtis: 

Having read your book Sporting Firearms of 
Today in Use, you failed to give information on 
elephant guns. Very possibly the reason you left 


this subject out was because of the very few | 


persons interested in this type of weapon. _ 
However, if it is possible, I should like 


you to write me telling the type of elephant | 


gun that in your estimation is the best and who 
builds this gun. 
Victor Borsopt. 


_Ans.—I didn’t cover the subject of elephant 
rifles in my book for two reasons—in the first 


place, the book was written about North Ameri- | 


can shooting. We have no need for elephant 
rifles over here. In the second place, I do not 
believe in any man writing on a subject with 
which he is not entirely familiar, Too many 
authors have been guilty of this. 

Perhaps I know just as much about an ele- 
phant rifle but I have never shot them at 
elephants. I have owned a few of them and have 
shot a great many of them but I have never 
shot any elephants with them. There is the rub. 
All of my big-game hunting has been confined 
to Europe and the North American continent. 

_ Elephant rifles are divided into three types— 
single-shot, usually with a falling-breech action; 
double-barrel, similar to double-barrel shotguns, 
and Magnum Mauser bolt-action rifles shooting 
four shots. The single-shot is almost a thing 
of the past. Doubles are still the most popular 
and I think justifiably so, where shots are taken at 
very short range in thick cover and where speed 
of fire counts more than maximum accuracy. 

It is true that the big Mausers will carry 
four cartridges instead of two but one cannot 
shoot them fast enough in an emergency—not 
nearly as fast as he can get off two shots from 


a double-barrel and in case of a charge, if you | 


don’t mg ong with two, you haven’t any chance 
to stop him. The same thing applies to using 
these rifles as they are for lion and other dan- 
gerous forms of game. The lion has such speed 


that it will cover 100 yards before a man | 


y= fire more than two or three accurately placed 

oe with a Magnum rifle. In consequence, the 

double-barrel is more desirable. 

oe Tyad can hold his fire within about 25 
ds an en rip in two with certainty—one 

after the other. x 


were picking out a rifle for this purpose, 


I would get a doub 
youl able barrel, preferably for the 
-465 No. 2 Magnum cartridge. There are many 


good elephant cartridges on the market rang- 
be from -400 calibre to .600. The most popular 
the aan still the old favorites, the .577 and 
built f poome of the best of these rifles are 
fT y Rigby, Holland and Holland and Purdey 
ot London, though 
money can be secured from Jeffreys. 

SHootinc Epttor. 
































a very excellent rifle for less 





Firestone Forester—a favorite 
with woodsmen and sportsmen 
— sturdy, wear-resisting rubber 
shoe with crepe sole and leather 
top. Foortform last assures fit, yet 
gives room for extra socks. 





Firestone Featherweight Sportpac 
—designed especially for hunters and 
woodsmen, light but durable, nett 
lined throughout, la ag ned to top 
—in beige color with | ige single 
sole, 15-inch height — in 

and 15-inch heights. 


lack, 12 






Firestone Light-Weight Sporting 
Boot—in black or beige color—light, 
tough, flexible—may rolled into 
small parcel—cleated sole prevents 
slipping—exclusive patented support- 
ing strap holds boot at any height. 
Also made in correct sizes for women. 





Firestone Footwear 





Warm, dry feet on a cold, 


gtay dawn — and the guide’s favorite 


pipe tastes sweet. He knows the first es- 
sential for solid comfort, and selects for 
quality, proper fit and dependable serv- 
ice, hunting and fishing boots made by 
Firestone. Sportsmen will be particularly 
interested in the featherweight Sportpac, 
made especially for those desiring an 
extra light boot of great durability and 
strength. In this weight it comes with 
single sole and is of an attractive beige 
color. Two other justly famous Firestone 
boots for sportsmen are also illustrated. 
Any sporting goods dealer can easily 
get you your choice from the Firestone 


line. Write us for the name of the near- 


eS Cet dealer carrying these boots in stock. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 























Buy it from your 
dealer or send us 
pencil outline of 
wun butt 


ime withi ’ % i 20. 
ites Cun time within a year. Price $3.25 


Nosnoc 











Put One On Your Gun—shoot to kill 


OU’LL shoot better with this improved model of the 
Noshoec Recoil Pad, which embodies all of the latest 
refinements. Correct in every detail, handsome, made for 
service. The patented inner cells of chemical jell absorb the 
shock. Proven best by every test. Get a Noshoe Pad today for 
your shotgun or rifle. Your money back if dissatisfied any 


The Seamless Rubber Co., 204 City Point, New Haven, Conn. 


Reeoil Pad 


for Shotguns and Rifles 








4h ~ crowning glory of a 
Parker Gun is its stock. 
While noted for the beautiful 
grain of the wood, a Parker 


stock comfortably fits the 
owner because it is designed 
with the correct shape and 
proportions. 


Each Parker stock must sea- 
son three years to insure a 
permanently snug joint around 
the frame. It must balance by 
weight ratio to all other parts 
of the particular gun for 
which it is made. 

Choice of wood demands 
the finest grained American 


reflect the same degree of pre- 
cision used in the making of 


walnut for lower priced models; Parker barrels and action. 
imported, richly grained wal- Visit the Parker plant—you 
nut for other models. Check- are cordially invited. Write 


ering, carving and finishing for the illustrated catalog. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 


28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


wee PPAMIRIKEERR GUN 


Old Reliable” 






For the fisherman who desires 
an unusually fine split bamboo 
rod, the Parker-Hawes rod should 
measure up to his highest ideal. 
It is the product of skilled crafts- 
men with years of experience in 
making highest quality rods. Ex- 
amine the rod at your dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


_ Ahe PARKER-Hawes Roo 











DECOYS 





—— 


No. 1 quality—Cork 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
All Species Duck, Brant and Geese. 


Club orders solicited 


and price list. 


ESSEX, CONN. 


No. 1 quality 





DAUNTLESS - 


Finest Decoys made 


Cork, Balsa Wood or Cedar 


Designed and Manufactured by duck hunters who have gunned 


fig 


No. 2 quality—Dalsa 


Prices from $15.00 per dozen 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct for catalogue 


DAUNTLESS WOOD PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


4a ty af aft. 


Sulsa Wood 
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| culty in laying out flying ducks and woodcock 





REQUIRES SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 







Capt. Curtis: 
have a Savage .22 calibre pump-action rif, 
on which I had a new barrel placed recently, 
In trying out the new Remington Palma’ 
Hi-speed ammunition, as compared with th 
regular ammunition, I discovered that, shooting § 
at 25 yards, the new ammunition shoots pre, 
two inches lower than the regular. 
Possibly this has a very simple explanation 
but I am at a loss to account for it. Can you 
explain it? . 












OrviLte M. Cook. 

























































Ans.—I have no doubt that it was surprising é 
to you that the high-speed ammunition actually § 
shot lower at 25 yards than the old low-velocity ¢ 
ammunition did in your Savage. However, this 
is probably due to a difference in the vibration 
of the barrel. Despite the fact that it shoots 
lower, and requires a certain correction for thy 
reason, it nevertheless shoots flatter and yil 
not require as much adjustment for succeeding ; 
ranges, or I should say, longer ranges, : 

SHOOTING Eprrog, 


A VERY DANGEROUS GUN 





Capt. Curtis: t 

I would be pleased to receive any information 
about the following gun you can give me as ty 
name, reliability, popularity, etc. 

The gun is a two-shot bolt-action twelve-gauge 
shotgun. There is no name on the gun but on 
the stock is stamped “Hard Hit Hart” and 
on the breech is stamped “‘Germany’”’. The action 
of the gun resembles the Mauser very much 
The number 6372 is stamped on all the parts 
The gun seems to be made of very g ma- 
terial. It has a 27-inch barrel and is choked 
like the Browning automatic. It has a perfect 
shot pattern and is a good duck gun. 

ERT HUGANNANI. | 





Ans.—The gun in question is one of th 
cheapest and most impractical shotguns that | 
know of. It is designed from an old military$ | 
mm Mauser action and the strength of th 
action has been sacrificed to accommodate twelve. | 
bore shotgun shells. In fact, there are no remain | 
ing locking lugs on the forward end of the bolt | 


is 


The shooter depends entirely on the safety bolt 
and these have been known to give way with 
disastrous results. 

It is in my opinion one of the most dangerous & 
guns sold in America today and I would ms §& 
certainly advise you not to shoot it under any 
conditions. 

SHootinc Epitor. 
HOME ENGRAVING 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 3 
I am interested in engraving my gun stock 
during the winter. I want to increase the beauty 
of my gun and use it as a way to spend pleasat & 
evenings at home. 
Where could I obtain engraving patterns ani 
could I make my own engraving tool? A patter 
of a bird dog pointing flushed birds and a ma 
about to shoot is an idea have in mind for 
engraving. 
Is it possible for an amateur to engrave th 
magazine chamber of a gun? ‘ 
Does a trap gun hold closer than an ordinary 
gun? 


gh 





ERNEST ZEERENBERG. 


Ans.—You speak of engraving your gm p 
stock. I presume what you mean is engraving » 
the metal parts of the gun. This is a job tht 5 
requires considerable skill, as I have learned 
by experience. Some time ago I had the same 
idea that you have and I ordered, through 
hardware-supply house, a couple of gravers am 
burins, such as engravers use. Having som 
skill in sketching with a pencil, I had no dif- 


ee 


to engrave upon my gun and when it came? 
drawing these figures on, I met with fair se © 
cess, but I soon found it is a very different story 
when I attempted to tie them into a gener ; 
design with scrolls and lines. 

I think you would need considerable exp 
rience on soft metal before you could ever ¢ 
anything on a gun. You see practically all @ § 
actions are hardened, whereas at the factory the 
are generally engraved while soft and afterwaté § 
hardened, This makes it much easier for i © 
expert than the finished gun is for the amateur 
Aside from the additional skill of the profes F 
sional, any local hardware store should be abit 
to secure the tools for you. I don’t kuow { 
makes them. At any rate, I would advise y® § 
to start in on brass and copper and find out bor | 
well you can engrave it. Then try some plat § 
polished steel plates. In other words, have a kt 
of practice and convince yourself that you # 
capable of doing it before you mar your 
You will probably feel just as I did eventually 
that you better leave well enough alone. | 

Insofar as checkering the gun stock is &% § 
cerned, this is a much simpler process. You ™ 
better secure a copy of Clyde Baker’s splendi! § 
book, Modern Gunsmithing, which will tell ® & 
how to go about it. Incidentally, the burins #* 
gravers for the metal engraving will cost 
the same. 

Trap guns do shoot close patterns becatt 
they are always made full choke, but they @ 
necessarily shoot any closer than any § 
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) od for duck shooting 
call-choke gun would as bored | 
_ ° Suootinc Epitror. | 


DOUBLE-BARREL RIFLES 
Capt. CurTIs: 
Oe i Holland and Holland double-barrel rifle 
better than a Gibbs or a Rigby? : a 
7 Is a Gibbs .505 a good rifle for African big | 
ar a? . | 
eatVould you give me the velocities and strik- | 
ing power of the following cartridges: .500 
Holland and Holland, .505 and .600 Gibbs rifles | 
Iso the .465 Purdey. _ 
anevhich is the better—the Sauer or Mannlicher- 
h , eee: 
Schoenauer .30-06 rifles? : 
* What do you think of the Francotte or Sauer | 
double-barrel shotguns? Are they the best for- 
m guns to be had? 
las Joe Hucues. 


Ans.—Holland and Holland is one of the best 
makers of double-barrel rifles in the world. 
Three of the outstanding makers of these guns 
are Holland and Holland, Rigby and Gibbs and 
their quality is a high that I really cannot 

se tween them. 
— used the Holland and Holland more 
than any other, but the other two have an 
ally fine reputation. 
-— .505 Gibbs would make an excellent rifle 
for big game. It is one of the best of the mod- 
ern cartridges for that purpose. The ballistics 
of the cartridges you require are as follows: 


| 
Muzzle 


Wat.of Muzzle 

Bullet Velocity Energy 
600 Nitro Express 900 gr. 1950 ft. 7590 Ibs. | 
505 550 vr. 2250 ft. 6180 Ibs. | 
"500 570 gr. 2150 ft. 5850 Ibs. | 
‘465 480 gr. 2140 ft. 4880 Ibs. | 


I would prefer a Mauser to a Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer for the .30-06 cartridge, in view of 
the fact that the bolt has shorter throw and 
the rifle is usually made of more suitable weight 
for a cartridge of this velocity and high pres- 
sure. I have a very high regard for Sauer and 
Francotte shotguns or almost any others of Con- | 
tinental manufacture. Francotte is certainly | 
one of the best of the European guns. 

SHOOTING 


Epitor. 
A LEADED BARREL 


Capt. Curtis: 
Will you please tell me what to get to take 
the lead out of a .22 barrel? 
If there is a solution I can make myself, | 
would like that, too. 
ALLEN W. FLETCHER. 
Ans.—It is very easy to remove lead from a | 
22 calibre barrel. Just put a cork in the breech 
and then fill the barrel half full of quick silver | 
or mercury. Cork the muzzle and shake it back | 
and forth for about ten minutes. This quick | 
silver will form an amalgam with the lead and 
absorb it and remove every trace of the lead in | 
the barrel. 
slower way, but just as satisfactory, is to 
get plain mercuric ointment which you can buy 
at any drug store. Smear the barrel with that. | 
A few applications, left in overnight, will also 
absorb the lead and remove it. 
SuootinG Epiror. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


Capt. Curtis: 

Could you give me the names and addresses 
of several firms that specialize in drilling out 
rifle barrels to larger calibres? 

have on hand a .22 calibre Model No. 19 
N.R.A, Savage match rifle and would like to 
get same converted into a .22 W.R.F. or Rem- 
ington Special gun. The above cartridge is just 
a trifle larger and longer than the 
rifle cartridge. 

Tuos. SHARSHAL. 

Ans.—I regret to advise you that the Model 
19 N.R.A. Savage cannot be bored for a larger 
cartridge than that for which it is made, namely 
the .22 long-rifle. 

Snootine Epitor. 


STEEL RODS THE BEST 


Capt. Curtis: 
Please mail to me the name and address of 
makers of wood cleaning rods for rifles. 


.22 long: | 





Have failed to note an advertisement for such 


product in Fretp anp Stream but no doubt 
there has been such at some time in the past. 
A. H. Smiru. 


Ans.—I regret to advise you that I know of 


no commercial maker of wooden cleaning rods 
for rifles. Practically everybody today that | 
wants a good rod uses a steel one, which is | 


really less in 
@ wooden rod, 
e wooden rod will 


jurious to the bore of a gun than 


pick up, in the course 
of use, a good deal of grit which would 
adhere té the steel rod and this grit will be far 
pee abrasive to the barrel than a highly-polished 
steel rod would be. The same fault is true with 
soft brass rods, 
Snootine Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


not | 
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.. it’s the ONE BOTTLE you 
need when hunting 


HEN you’ve cramped your 
muscles in the foal blind — 


or wrenched a knee on a portage—or 
burned yourself at the camp fire—or 
strained yourself on the unaccustomed 
hike—THEN you'll be glad you’ve 


made Absorbine Jr. one of the party. 


of the little accidents and 
hurdles you have to take w 


Here, in one bojtle, is relief for most 
a oan 


1en you 


hit the trail for the great outdoors. 
Absorbine Jr. serves well for all these 
ills: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Sore Muscles. Rub it on to relieve the 
aches and pains of unaccustomed out- 
door exertion. 


Muscular Aches. Use it to rouse the 
blood; ease the pain after exposure 
to “hunting weather”; at the first sign 
of “twinges.” 

Stiff Neck. It eases muscular strain 
after hours on the trail or in the duck 


blind, 

Sprains and Bruises. It reduces pain, 
swelling and inflamed condition of 
accidental hurts on the trip. 

Minor Burns. Wonderful relief for 
camp fire burns, powder burns, or 
any other kind. In severe cases, start 
for the doctor, quick. 

Tired Feet. After the long stalk or 
hours of hiking, feet feel grateful 
when rubbed with Absorbine Jr. 


7. Minor Cuts, Wounds, Abrasions. As 
an antiseptic (full strength) it checks 
infection; helps healing. 

Get acquainted with Absorbine Jr. 

today. It’s not a bad idea to give those 

muscles a little preliminary prepara- 
tion. Get in shape before the trip and 
then make Absorbine Jr. a useful 
member of the party. For 38 years 
this famous formula has been putting 
athletes, and men who are athletic 
only “once in a while,” in shape and 
keeping them there. At all druggists’ 

—$1.25. And write for a free sample 

to W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman 

Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 

Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


Checks “Athlete's Foot” 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “‘Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly or soft, moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 


of infection. 


































































FOX 





STERLINGWORTH 


30 years of experience in the 
art of building fine double 
barrel shotguns makes it 
possible to offer the Fox 
Sterlingworth double gun at 
the low retail price of $36.50. 
Built of fine materials, in- 
spected and tested with 
great care by men long 
experienced in the art of 
double gun building— 
this gun is unsurpassed 
in value. 
Fox Sterlingworths are 
unexcelled in shooting 
qualities, balance and 
appearance. 
Many other Fox mod- 
els ranging in price 
up to $1000.00. 


Fox Gun Division 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 

Utica, N.Y. 


The FOX STER- 
LINGWORTH 
is fully described 
in the beautiful, 
new Fox catalogue. 
A copy will be sent 
you immediately 
upon request. Use 
this coupon. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 323, Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data about the 
Famous Fox Sterlingworth. 


Name 
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SKEET IN A BIG CITY 


O SHOOT clay pigeons in the 
heart of New York City may sound 
like a Welsh rarebit addict's dream. 
Nevertheless, that is what the writer was 
doing a week or two ago as a guest of 
Major-General Hanson Ely, Commander 
of the Department of the East at Gover- 
nor’s Island, the military reservation in 
the center of upper New York Bay. 
The idea was that of Colonel Kenyon 
Joyce, who enlisted the help of Mr. R. C. 
Swan of the Remington Company. On the 


| grounds at the south end of the Island, 


| 


overlooked by the minarets and towers of 
Manhattan's spectacular skyline, Swan 
laid out one of the most attractive skeet 
grounds that it has yet been my pleasure 
to shoot upon. 

Like every other skeet layout, it pre- 
sents its individual difficulties. It appeared 
that conditions were perfect—every bird 


| being thrown against a clear skyline or 





against the waters of the Bay. However, 
as we learned to our discomfort, there was 
an added difficulty. It is hard enough as 
a rule to hit a clay target under skeet 
shooting conditions from some of the diffi- 
cult positions with a still background. 
Imagine the increased difficulty when the 








dy * 


Major-General Hanson Ely, Commander of 
the Department of the East, who, at sixty- 
three, has become an ardent skeet shooter 


background is moving in the opposite di- 
rection as sometimes happens at Gover- 
nor’s Island. 

Huge red ferryboats churn their way 
across the Bay from lower Manhattan to 
Staten Island, coming in close to the shore 
at Governor’s Island and I want to tell you 
that a right-hand crossing bird against a 
left-hand crossing background is some- 


| thing to hit. Of course, the ferryboats 





| were well out of range but they are so 


a 
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large that they frequently represent a 
good part of the background. 

Despite this, some splendid scores were 
and are being made every Wednesday 
afternoon when the shoot is held. : 

Speaking of the individuality of differ- 
ent layouts, I have yet to shoot at any 
skeet field that didn’t present one of some 
kind. At Valhalla we have a hill as a 
background from station No. 1, which 
slopes sharply to the left. The bird rises 
against the hill and at the height of its 
elevation is against the sky. It gives an 
impression of angle which doesn’t exist 
and most people find it difficult to hit until 
they become used to it. At Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut, the skeet field is laid out on 
uneven ground where the No. 1 station is 
considerably higher than No. 7. Until one 
has had considerable practice over the 
course, it is almost impossible not to over- 
shoot the outgoing bird, which, if thrown 
according to regulations, quickly falls be- 
low the muzzle of one’s gun. As a result, 
overshooting at No. 1, and undershooting 
at No. 7, has to be constantly guarded 
against, 

As another illustration, the beautiful 
skeet field at Lordship, Connecticut, is situ- 
ated on the shores of Long Island Sound 
where the prevailing wind from the ocean 
drives the No. bird with accelerated 
speed and retards No. 1. One has to hustle 
when shooting doubles to break the in- 
comer, until he becomes used to this con- 
dition. 

If there is any advice that can be given 
to the competent marksman in skeet shoot- 
ing that is worth while, it lies in two prin- 
cipal factors of success. Shoot uniformly 
—take every bird in the same time at ap- 
proximately the same range, raising the 
gun to the shoulder in exactly the same 
manner and being careful to keep the 
stance or position of one’s body exactly 
the same. Secondly, blot out, if possible, 
the landscape. Try to see nothing but the 
target, so that you will not be bothered 
by any extraneous conditions, 


Bo Bo * 


In the August issue of the official bulle- 
tin, Skeet News, comment was made on 
the fact that some shooters contend that 
skeet is too easy while others contend it 
is too hard and an excellent suggestion 1s 
made thereon to the effect that any maf 
that finds it easy will have no difficulty in 
making it hard enough to suit him by 
merely resorting to a smaller bore. If he 
finds it too easy by using a wide-open 
twelve, he can go to a twenty. If thats 
too easy a twenty-eight will do the trick 
and certainly the 410 gauge will stop him. 
There is no reason why the rules of skeet 
should be changed to make it harder for 
a few individuals. It must be admitted 
that it is quite hard enough as it is for the 
average contender. We doubt that it cal 
ever be too hard for anyone, because nine 
teen men out of twenty can, within a short 
time, attain sufficient skill to at least pre 
vent their becoming discouraged. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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AN OCTOBER INCIDENT 
(Continued from page 23) 


channel. For some minutes his old slouch 
hat was visible to the pair on the shore, 
moving evenly above the level of the sedge, 
and then it vanished behind the bank of 
wild rice. 

When his master had loaded the long- 
barreled 20-bore, Sport started for the 
nearest thicket, only to be recalled. “Not 
today, old boy! Come in here!” 

With the dog at heel, the Sniper set out 
to follow the irregular shore-line, which 
wandered in and out among the flooded 
tree-trunks. The brown water lay motion- 
less, save for the swift wake of a pickerel 
scouting for minnows or a tardy frog. An 
occasional acorn or hickory nut, dislodged 
by the attack of a pair of squealing jays, 
fell with a sharp plop to rest in a watery 
bed until the broad bill of some black duck 
should discover it. Streamers of mist 
drifted wraithlike among the trees. But 
excepting for such sound and movement, 
the overflow seemed deserted. 


“Don’t believe there’s a duck in the 


place,” concluded the Sniper in an under- 
tone addressed partly to himself and partly 
to the dog, after a searching study of the 
nearer marsh failed to disclose anything 
of significance. 

He glanced curiously toward the 
screened channel, where his friend made 
stealthy progress. At first he could detect 
no sign of the Judge, but as he looked a 
flock of a dozen black ducks appeared 
above the rice as abruptly as if each bird 
had been tossed aloft by a powerful spring. 
Two ducks collapsed and plunged down 
from the flaring, panic-stricken flock, and 
after an interval the sharp double report 
of the gun came over the marsh. A mo- 
ment later, the Judge’s head became visi- 
ble over the sedge as he reloaded his gun, 
retrieved the tethered paddle that he had 
dropped overboard when the ducks rose, 
and moved forward to pick up his birds. 

“He gets excited about the destruction 
of an Illinois duck marsh that he’s never 
seen, but he’s as cool as a frog when—” 


HE Sniper went no farther in his 

analysis of his friend’s inconsistencies, 
for with a roar of beating wings and a 
tumult of threshed water a great flock of 
mixed fowl rose within twenty paces, and 
irom a spot that only a moment before he 
had examined carefully and found empty 
of all save brown water and tree-trunks. 
It seemed to the startled wildfowler that 
the foreground was a solid but elusively 
shifting mass of ducks, with more stream- 
ing into the air every moment and adding 
to the pandemonium. 

Furthermore, glimpses he had here and 
there of white and brownish feathers and 
crested heads told him that there was a 
disconcerting representation of forbidden 
wood ducks in this mixed congregation, 
and that he must be careful. Twice he was 
within a finger’s weight of firing when he 
identified the target as legally taboo, but 
he finally managed to select a towering 
black duck for his first barrel, and the 
heavy bird plunged down with a mighty 
spatter. 

His eye then caught a glimpse of a 
small tan-colored duck darting like a swal- 
low among the trunks. Though his sub- 
conscious self was urging that there were 
plenty of easier shots available, he risked 
. quick snap just as the bird swept behind 
a huge oak. Bark flew from the side of the 
ede ow eae | the plump little 
behind a — head over heels from 
beating the d lay with his paddles feebly 

The die air, 
planed amg age 
leader had e 1e _ tree-tops until each 

ad rallied his panic-stricken com- 


colony and 
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" Whiskers” looks 


into a Graflex! 


| he easy to capture the sparkle of an 
eye —with a Graflex—the simply- 
operated camera that takes the 
guesswork out of focusing. 


..-In the Graflex, you, see, right 

side up, full picture size, every change 

_ of expression up to the instant of 
tripping the shutter. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORR. 









DOROTHY JARVIS 
ITH the above Graflex 
photograph of-her pet 

Dorothy Jarvis, of Brook- 

line, Mass., won 1st prize in 

the Animal Picture Contest 
conducted by Photo Era 

Magazine. 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


Write for data re. 
Business Uses of Graflex 


The CAMERA for Better Pictures 














FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 128 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Please send copy of booklet, ““Why a Graflex?”. . . concerning the simply- 
operated camera for superior pictures . . . to name on margin of this page. 






























in Hirsch-Weis STAGS 


THEY’RE worn the COLORS 
world over during the Plaid: 
heaviest rains and the Red & Black 


Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solid: 
Navy Blue 
Hunter's Red 
Forest Green 


“11° 


coldest weather. 


Hirsch-Weis garments 
are made of 24-oz. all- 
wool Oregon flannel. 
Guaranteed water-proof. 
Eight roomy pockets, (large 
game pocketin back. )Styled 
for comfort. Built for wear. 
Breeches to match. 
lf your dealer can't supply you, Postage Paid 
order direct. Use coupon below. Sizes 34 to 48 
see ewes eeeeee es 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. **F*’ 
Gent lamen- 








(Ch 
0) $11.00 enclosed. Send STAG \Size Sea 2) P 
] $ 8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches Seg ia 


] Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
SN aacepteeeeissnstpen a Tescenescecacsesieaseeeabtanigebaieesinatesieaaincanseaniaepiianinaell 


Address 


City. - 
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Fa @ Wates Vent 


- 
Water Ballast Duck Decoys 
Wooden decoys are now out of date. Bayco Decoys are 
the latest improvement. Life-like—unaffected by wind 
or wave—ask your dealer or send $2.00 for sample, 
prepaid. Money-back guarantee. 

BAYCO DUCK DECOY CO., INC. 
304 Camp St. New Orleans, La. 





















Improve 
your shooting 





Put Wilbur Gun Sights on 
your gun and watch the birds drop. Makes a poor 
marksman good and a good one better. For quail, 
grouse, woodeock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds 
Clamps on breech. For double-barreled guns only 
Specify gauge. Postpaid $2.50 including booklet 
‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ New York Agents, 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P. O. Box 185, Times Sq., N. Y. City 
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pany and swept away across the marsh. 
The squadron of teal, in their retreat from 
the skirmish, flashed too closely to the 
alert Judge, crouching behind a clump of 
shivering flags, and three fell out as his 
redoubtable fowling-piece twice took the 
measure of their brilliant speed. 

Quiet was gradually restored. Sport 
waded gingerly to the fallen and sniffed 
curiously at this strange game. He wrin- 


| kled an expressive nose and looked at his 


master with eyes that said, “What in the 
world do you want of those things?” 
Receiving no explanation, he fell in 
dutifully behind the Sniper’s sloshing heels 
to await with patience the time when this 
god of his should be restored to sanity. 
They proceeded, and the Sniper, having 
learned again the lesson that any number 
of ducks can hide successfully behind tree- 
trunks and half-submerged logs, indulged 
in no further surveillance of matters afar 
off, but began to watch closely for tell- 
tale ripples and vague, indefinable move- 
ments nearer at hand. 3y following such 
tactics, he soon jumped a single black 
duck, a straggler perhaps from the flock, 
and cut him down with a load of sevens. 


HILE this was taking place Sport 

roused himself from his infinite bore- 
dom and approached a hummock of moist 
earth standing a few inches above the 
water, on which grew a sparse tangle of 
button- bush. In a foot of water, he made 
as perfect a stand as ever he did on dry 
land. When the Sniper sloshed past him to 


investigate, a woodcock sprang twittering 


aloft and headed for the mainland. The 
first load smacked full into the gray trunk 
of a drowned ash, printing a pattern in the 
smooth wood that would have satisfied any 
borer of gun barrels, but the second, better 
aimed, brought the royal bird down. 
“Well, boy, the Judge won't have any 
of these when he comes in!” The gunner 
shook the water from the handsome plum- 
age and paused, as every man must do, to 
admire the ’cock before putting him care- 
fully away in a pocket of his jacket. 
Missing often enough to convince him- 
self that he would never need to dread the 
monotony of shooting-perfection, the Snip- 
er followed his quest along the marsh. At 
times he waded where shallow water and 
firm footing permitted, and again, he ad- 
vanced cautiously along the shore. A sus- 
picious disturbance among the rushes on 
the farther side of a deep slough attracted 
his attention, and so he was ready when a 
pair of ducks took wing from the spot. 
Fairly centered at forty yards, the birds 
tumbled back into the rushes, and now the 
gunner realized that a goodly space of icy 
water, too deep for wading, separated him 
from his game. In vain he ordered, urged 
and coaxed the setter to retrieve. Sport 
sat on the bank and tried to explain that 
he was a dry-land retriever only; that the 


| contract failed to specify that he was to 


| lift it against this old friend. 


substitute for Patches, the big Chesa- 
peake; that the whole silly performance 
bored him to death, and that anyhow a 
duck smelled like a handful of oily cotton 
waste. When his master insisted, Sport 
adopted a stupid look of absolute incom- 
prehension. 

“You old cuss, you!” scolded the Sniper, 
who, for all his bitter revilings, would 
have shot his own hand off sooner than 
oo not 
so dumb and simple as you look. Not by a 
long shot! I ought to heave you in there 
neck and heels. You're a great help, you 


| confounded old quack !” 


It was clear that the dog had no inten- 


| tion of gathering the ducks ; so the gunner, 


who never lost a down bird if reasonable 
effort would save it, and whose idea as to 
what constituted reasonable effort meant 
any amount of toil and even sometimes 
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the risk of life and limb, 
his boots and in a very few seconds 
stood forth on the ooze, ‘stripped to the 
buff and prepared to swim the slough. The 
water made him gasp, and his skin felt as 
if suddenly it had shrunk until it was 
much too small for him; but he kept on, 
gritting his teeth to keep from howling 
at the exquisitely painful sensations, He 
crossed in a dozen strokes and found his 
ducks in a patch of saw-grass that 
scratched his cold skin excruciatingly, 
Without a pause he plunged in again, hold- 
ing his birds between his locked teeth, and 
hastened back to shore. 

Now Sport was accustomed to the sight 


kicked off 


of his deity fully clad, and this strange § 
aspect bewildered him and suggested to — 


his doggish mind that some dreadful met. 
amorphosis was taking place before his 
eyes. He watched these disturbing mani- 
festations until he could endure it no long- 
er, and set up a lugubrious Banshee moan- 
ing that carried far in the quiet air. 

“What the devil ails you?” demanded 
the naked and shivering man as he climbed 
out on the shore. “Sorry for me, I sup- 
pose! Just breaks your loving heart, 
doesn’t it?’ 

In order to encourage a circulation that 
seemed about to collapse, he began a wild, 
fantastic dance, and in the security and 
privacy of the spot lashed and flung an & 
leaped like a Hottentot. 

3een in swimmin’, hev ye?” inquired 

a voice unexpectedly. : 

The Sniper turned to find an ancient, 
wizened man seated on a root with an old 
gun across his knees, observing him with 
lively curiosity and a humor evidently 
barely restrained. Despite the Venus-at- 
the-bath pose, the new comer promptly 
recognized him and, without waiting for 
a reply to the first inquiry, offered another, & 

“Ain't yer name Halleck from over 
Middlesex way? Thought so. Went to 
war, didn't ye, or suthin’? Yis, yis! I've 
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heard about ye. Didn’t affect your mind, 
did it? I declare, if ye don’t look reedicu- 
lous enough! He! He!” 

The old torment giggled like a boy, en- 
joy ing the other’s discomfiture. 

“I swam out to get some ducks!” the 
embarrassed gunner explained lamely. 

“Hey?” with the cupped hand of deai- 
ness behind an ear. 

“T swam out to get some ducks!” bet 
lowed the Sniper. 

“Oh!” A pause while he digested this 
unique information. “I’ve heard o’ China 


~ 


r 





IN November you can again ac- 
company Nash Buckingham 
on a Mississippi valley wildfowl 
hunt. Read “WHAT RARER 
DAY?” 








men catchin’ ducks that way, but not no 
Christian. Whyn't ye shoot ’em?” he fir 
ished, with a glance at the other’s gut 
“I did!” roared the witness. 
“Wal,” inquired the other reasonably, 
“if ye shot ’ em, what'd ye hev to swit & 
out to git ’em for? That's what ye said 
wa'n't it? = 
“Oh! Confound such nonsense!” ejact | 
lated the Sniper under his breath, begit 
ning to haul on clothes over his wet skit 
“Naow, don’t ye git profane,” his inter 
locutor chided sternly. “Ye prob’ly lant 
that to the war, too, didn’t ye? I've heal 
them Frenchmen are an ungodly, dancit!, 
drinkin’, profane set o’ folks.” 2 
He continued his righteous homily unt 
the other finished dressing by buckling his 7 
belt and stamping on his boots and, & 
thering up gun and ducks, prepared to 
leave the spot. Then, observing the 
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man’s empty game bag, the Sniper felt 
suddenly sorry for this poor and feeble 
old fellow whose withered sinews and 
dimming eyes denied him success in a 
sport that once he had possibly excelled in. 
Impulsively the younger man picked up the 
pair of ducks just retrieved at the cost of 
so much dignity and decorum, and handed 
them to the old man. 

“Wal, naow! That’s nice o’ ye, boy! I 
heard a dog howlin’, an’ thinkin’ some- 
body was abusin’ a pore dumb animal I 
tuk my gun an’ come daown—an’ there ye 
wuz a-leapin’ an’ a-caperin’ like a frog in 
love! Wal, sir, I’m glad I come!” 

With that somewhat ambiguous bene- 
diction, he slung his long gun over his 
shoulder and shuffled away. 

Sport presently slipped away for a mo- 
ment to stand a second woodcock in a 
clump of alders, and the ensuing success- 
ful shot so cheered the Sniper that he 
promptly forgave his four-footed friend 
for his recent dereliction. 

“That’s enough, I reckon. Come on, 
boy, we'll go back and find his Honor and 
see if we can’t do something about lunch.” 

But the incident was not closed yet. 

“Jest a minute,” a voice, by now well 
known, hailed him, and here, sure enough, 
was his ancient acquaintance hastening 
toward him with the air of one who has 
forgotten something of importance. Pre- 
monitions of further indignities swept the 
Sniper as the old man approached. 

“Say, Halleck,” he began, as soon as 
he arrived at conversational distance, “I 
ain't quite clear in my head yit why ye 
went and swum that there slough to git 
them ducks.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned the Sniper in- 
wardly, “have I got to go over that 
again?” And aloud he bellowed, “Well, 
I couldn’t fly across, could I?” 

“Nobody said ye could,” was the tart 
response, “but ye can walk, can’t ye? 
Ain't crippled, be ye? ’Cause five rod 
further up—jist around the bend yonder— 
there’s a plank bridge built on purpose so 
folks can git over to pick cranberries!” 


DANGEROUS SURPRISES 
(Continued from page 20) 


that unaccountable feeling which most 
hunters have experienced : that the quarry 
was very close. It seemed most unlikely 
cover, and as the spoor had passed several 
better hide-ups he really believed the beast 
had gone farther. Yet he told the boy a- 
head of him to break down the bush so 
that they might see ahead. 

The native no sooner laid hands upon 
the bush than the lioness shot from be- 
hind it and seized him by the middle. With 
his rifle almost touching her, my friend 
fired at her throat and fortunately broke 
her neck, but too late to save the boy, who 
died an hour later. The beast proved to be 
the one he had wounded in the quarters, 
and the shot had partly paralyzed them, 
so that she had reached the limit of endur- 
ance before she lay down. The fact of her 
passing cover most lions would select had 
misled both the hunter and the native— 
with fatal results to the latter. 

_This same hunter had a thrilling expe- 
rience on his first trip, many years ago. 
W hile hunting for buffalo with a profes- 
sional guide he saw vultures wheeling a- 
loft and discovered the cause when they 
came upon four lions feeding on a young 
buffalo they had killed. My friend shot one 
lion, and the guide went after the others. 

Soon afterward my friend heard a shot, 
and the guide returned to say that he had 
broken the spine of a second lion. But on 
Teaching the spot they found the animal 
it j disappeared. Later on they discovered 

in a clump of trees which formed a 
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Cape Hatteras Light, Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
Established in 1798. Rebuilt in 1870. 


HE flavor of OLD BRIAR has some rare 
quality that wins quick and lasting approval from men of widely 
varying tastes. The same quality is present in OLD BRIAR'S 
appeal to the other senses . . . its fragrance, its appetizing appear- 
ance, its texture. This quality, due to an unusual blend of the 
choicest tobaccos, gives OLD BRIAR its distinctive character. Buy 
a package today and see if it isn’t just the right blend for you. 





wooded island in open country. They fired 
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Cold, wet feet never helped a bul- 
let go straight to its mark. Un- | 
comfortable feet never brought a 
hunter home happy. If you want 
to get the most pleasure out of 
your trips—give your 
feet the 
they deserve. Wear 
Russell’s. You can’t 
find a better friend 
for your feet—light, 
flexible, watertight, 
and durable—plus the 
faithful comfort that 
only a genuine mocca- 
sin boot can give. You’re 
stamping yourself a true 
sportsman when you wear 


the finest boots money 
can buy—yet cheapest in 
the long run. Can be re- 
soled many times. Write 
today for free catalog show- 


colors. 
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IDEAL DECOYS 


These New compact. portable 
duck decoys have hollow metal 
bodies that nest together, so 
supply can be carried in hunting 
coat. Extremely lifelike, durable 
and troubleproof All species 


an! 








$18.00 per dozen at your Dealers’ 
or prepaid from Klamath Falls 
or Illinois Factory. Sample $2.00 
postpaid. Free descriptive cir- 
cular. Ideal Decoy Co., Box 
591-A, Kiamath Falls, Ore. 
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| Casts, 


at it and sent in dogs, with the result that 
one dog was killed and the others re- 
treated. 

Then they tried to fire the bush, but the 
| grass was too wet to ignite. While they 
were doing this the beast growled savagely 
| within fifteen paces. My friend said that 
the menace of that snarl at close quarters 
turned him cold. Finally the lion took shel- 
ter in the reeds by the river. My friend 
crossed the river and worked in behind 
him. Getting a view at last, and under the 
impression that the beast was badly 
wounded, he went up close for a shot. 

In crossing the dry river bed he had 
noted that none of the limbs were drag- 
ing, and had decided that no spinal injury 
existed. Yet he was taken by surprise 
when the beast charged with lightning 
speed on his close approach. His flurried 
shot missed, but fortunately the guide was 
handy and this time killed the animal in 
his tracks, before he could do damage. 

It turned out that the lion was blind in 
one eye, and the guide’s shot had passed 
across the front of the shoulders and 
scored the chest. The lion had dropped on 
his haunches and bitten at the wound, 
giving the impression that his spine was 
broken, while the blood from the flesh 
wound was also misleading. Had he sim- 
ulated death or charged from.thicker cov- 
er, that mistake might have been fatal. 


(Part II, dealing with rhinos which ran 
amuck, will follow in the next issue.) 


WE MADE IT EIGHT AN’A HALF 
(Continued from page 15) 


a sight! D’yer s’pose if a feller had a 
leetle contraption that waggled its wings 
when it lit, that them trout would break 


“Contraption, my necktie!” I grumbled. 
“Alla fellow needs is a set of Caddis flies, 
tied natural and right. I’ve sworn every 
year that I'd never again get caught with- 
out ’em.” 

“A-ya?” asked Ted. “Well, that’s jest 
what I’ve been throwin’ at ’em all the 
evenin’. Yer’ve got to have sunthin’ that 
waggles, I tell yer. Jest watch one of them 
gaddice-flies. Right when it begins to 
warm up its wings, it gits nailed on the 
spot.” 

I caught sight of a tuft of feathers stuck 
in Ted’s hat band. “What's that in your 
hat?” I demanded. 

“Must be my head. I dunno what else.” 

“Let me have those feathers.” 

“They was got legal.” 

“T doubt it, but let’s see them.” 

Ted handed his hat to me. The feathers 
had evidently been pulled out of an owl’s 
breast. I had a small spool of gray silk 
in my coat pocket—a spool I had once 
purchased while planning to wind a rod. 


| With a plucked fly for a base, I manu- 


factured another out of two little gray- 
brown feathers and the silk thread. Of 
course, it was a mess. It was a haw- 
haw; I admit it. Nevertheless, I hitched 
on and began to cast. After three or four 
it lost its back-bone, and became 
so wet that it sank instantly. By that time 
I had spilled my fly oil. So I dipped 
the crazy saw-whet rig into my fly dope, 
which was concocted of linseed oil as a 
base with several other dopes for per- 
fume. 

“Gol-darn,” 
think—” 

“If it works, I’ll make you one.” 

“No, thanks. Couldn’t anybody 
another rig like that.” 

But by thunder, it did work! I saw a 
fish miss a natural on the take-off. He 
swirled angrily, and my saw-whet drop- 
ped in his path. For a split second it lay 


muttered Ted. “D’yer 


make 
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there, like a water-logged house-boat in q 
lagoon. Then that trout sank it. 

“Gol-dang if that fish ain’t drunk!” 
said Ted Sparkes. 

The hooked gladiator charged for shal- 
low water. Ted reached for the paddle, | 
barked at him: “You move this cange 
before I ask you to, and I'll fix you go 
you'll never ‘climb a hill again. This 
ileader is a guess and a maybe. I can't 
drag that fish an inch.” 

“Maybe the citronila will kill him,” 
suggested Ted, filling up his pipe. 

“If he gets away,” said I, “give mea 
dose. Look out!” 

By the lovely-lovely, as one of our 
townsmen often says, that trout turned 
on a slack line and dove straight at us! | 
pulled in line and put a strain on the rod, 
turning him madly around the end of the 
canoe. 

“He’s a lazy cuss,” observed Ted. “Be- 
lieves in short cuts.” 

I think it was for the sheer joy of 
what he was doing to me that, the square- 
tail plowed along the top of the lake at 
fifty miles an hour. If you insist that no 
trout ever went that fast, I can only 
say that he looked that fast. He took all 
my accumulated line and several yards 
more. 

Ted shot the canoe after the fish. 

“Keep her nose-on,” I commanded. 

“Tut, tut,” remonstrated Ted. “Yer act 
like a volunteer fireman. Keep yer shirt 
on an’ handle that thar fish. Leave me 
handle the boat.” 

Mister Squaretail began to sound ina 
dogged fashion, carrying the line in 
short splurges. After so much, one is 
never sure how long a squaretail will 
last. I began to figure that this particular 
specimen was about done. Suddenly he 
turned to another stunt. And he got under 
the canoe that trip. I had plenty of line 
to take care of. Many a leader has broken 
faith under such a strain. 

“There he goes,’ I grumbled, 
under and on.” 

“Of course, he has,” grinned Ted. 
“Thar warn’t nothin’ down thar or up 
here to stop him.” 

We side-stepped and avoided a licking. 
I am not sure that a canoe in quiet water 
is fair play. Certainly a flat-bottomed 
boat or a raft is advantageous from a 
scrapping fish’s point of view. 

“Durn his hide!” said Ted. 


“right 


“Here he 


comes—back fer more.” 


UT Ted was wrong. The fish pulled 
his last stunt—one that all squaretails 

have in common. He dug for bottom. I 
never fail to register astonishment over 
the staying powers of a trout on a light 
rig. They lack the “rare and tear” of a 
salmon or bass, but few of them throw 
up the sponge until the bag of tricks is 
empty. And the coolest old-timer is bound 
to experience some moments of tension 
-_ suspense. 

For five minutes or so that old joker 
lay in twenty feet of water and defied any 
one to stir him. I tried rapping on the 
butt of my rod, which, by the way, if you 
were to ask me, is a stunt which impresses 
the lookers-on more than it disturbs your 
fish. At last, by the bother of a steady 
maximum strain, I got that sullen super- 
visor of past spawning beds to swirling 
about, and then to plunging. And at last, 
to the tune of a wood-thrush’s music, 
soft and sweet as a silver bell, I brought 
my fish to the canoe. 

‘Then, as the last witchery of the 
thrush’s song died, the beaten hero rolled 
over. Ted reached for the landing net. 
By the way, I wonder if there is always 
a dash of sentiment in al! magnanimous 
impulses. And if so, must both be taboo 
when one is out fishing? 
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Ted’s steady arm guided the net under 
the beaten trout. Twilight had come. 

“How big is he?” I asked. 

“Seyen pounds—an’ maybe eight,” said 
Tetight,” said I, “and let him go.” 

“Fight it is, till death do us part,” said 
Ted. And to the fish, “Go on, yer durn 
measly cuss!” 

The feathers were gone on the saw- 
whet fly, and the silk thread trailed be- 
hind—unraveled. There was a tiny flame 
of soft light as Ted relit his pipe. 

“Blink-ity blank and gol-darn-it,” said 
he, “if I ain’t often felt almost con- 
verted on nights like this. When it’s so 
still a body can hear hisself think, he 
kinder wishes he could trade in his 
thoughts fer a new set.” 

“Fight pounds,” I said. 

“Gol-dang-it!” said Theodoric Sparkes. 
“Let's make it eight an’ a half.” 


GROUSE OF THE TIMBER 
LANDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


wind-fall and finally entered a wide ave- 
nue, a straight slash cut by lumbermen 
through the great forest many years be- 
fore. A second growth of deciduous trees, 
mainly maples and alders, rimmed the 
gash, standing forth in gorgeous colors as 
the noontime sun poured its rays into the 
gap. Salals, huckleberries, sumac and 
hardhack grew in profusion, and logs were 
scattered all about. 

Now there is an affinity between logs 
and grouse. Also, there are logs and 
prone trees which peculiarly attract 
grouse, while others seem to be repellent. 
Perhaps environment is the answer. At 
any rate, Sourdough, in his progress 
through the woods, kept this affinity con- 
stantly in mind and likewise the location 
of logs along our route, all of which he 
seemed to have charted. 

“Some logs are spring logs, and others 
are fall logs,” he claimed. “Others are 
not pheasant logs at all, and you'll never 
find a native near them—never.” 

Not having a speaking acquaintance 
with these logs, they looked very much 
alike to me. However, I felt instinc- 
tively that here, in this spot, long de- 
serted by man and practically unknown 
to the countryside, was a scene and abid- 
ing place which grouse must love. You 
felt and almost smelt their presence. A 
tumble-down log cabin stood at one side 
of the slash. 

Knowing the inclination of game to in- 
vade such precincts, I anticipated a point 
by Duke in that vicinity. Instead there 
came the remote subdued thunder of 
wings from the opposite side of the slash 
as a covey boomed away through the tall 
timber. An investigation by the old setter 
virtually proved there were no strag- 
glers. But we did not proceed far along 
the cut before he commenced to feather 
and drew to a point on a second covey. 

It is doubtful whether the Eastern 
gunner ever views such a setting. Here, 
along this section line, were spaced wide 
cathedral aisles with gigantic firs and 
cedars serving as pillars and interlacing 
branches forming a ceiling far overhead 
through which filtered rays of sunbeams. 
_/t was in one of these natural aisles, 
lined with brakes and sword ferns and 
trimmed with gay-colored deciduous 
growths, that Duke stood on point. Then 
grouse boomed aloft and away, one after 
another, from a tangle near a great log. 
They rose and sailed off in sharply curv- 
eure Just like a flock of targets 
. rapid succession and at un- 
feothared en eee of course, that each 
shook the arget developed a roar that 
heat nerves. Our volley of rever- 

Ing shots brought just two grouse 


| 
| 
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What if your buck is the ghost of 
a juniper swamp, or one of those 
apple-eaters that magically fade 
with the dawn? What if he did 
vamose last night when the wolves 
tuned in... or some fox dog 
jumped him? Watching and wait- 
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or far, wet or dry, in Duxbak 
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Bean’s New cotor 
Duck Hunting Boot 


Color, weight and last | 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber } 


is special compound, 
extra tough and dur- 
able. Top is so elastic 
it will almost stay up 
without using special 
snap fastener strap. 


Sizes, 5 to , Widths 
to fit all Price 
$6.85 delivered free east 
of Mississippi; if west, 
25e extra. Write for 
free sample of rubber 
and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
335 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


TURKEY CALLS, DUCK 
CALLS, CROW CALLS 


I have just returned from a 4,000 mile auto trip in 
the states of lowa, Minnesota, Illinois and Indiana 
tudying the methods of using Game calls, and com 
paring the calls we use in the Southern States with 
those of the most expert hunters I came in contact 
with. As a result of this study I believe the hand 
made calls I offer for sale are superior in workman- 
ship, material and tone. If one would become pro- 
ficient in calling, one should do all PRACTISE 
WITH THE SAME CALL. My calls will LAST A 
LIFETIME with reasonable care. Every Game Call 
and Phonograph Record has leaflets of instructions 
that are invaluable for practise 
Price of Standard Duck Call 
Metal Reeds seicthpsaiemenibecgsennanie 
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| to bag. One trouble was that the air 


seemed literally full of birds, which 
served to hypnotize us. 

As we proceeded grouse flushed wild 
far ahead. Again and again we heard 


the distant thundering of wings, but 


| Came upon no more birds until we left 


| ravines. 


the slash well behind. Heretofore we had 
traversed fairly level country, but now 
we entered a hilly area broken by steep 
For a while we took a course 
which led across several gullies and in- 
tervening ridges, Sourdough below, 
while I held close to the crest of the 
main ridge. 

Finally I heard a shot, which was fol- 
lowed in a few seconds by the sudden 
appearance of a large and dusky feathered 
meteor thundering uphill at an acute 
angle. As it flashed by between two large 
firs I snap-shot. Although I did not see 
the bird fall, a resounding crash indi- 
cated success. My quarry proved to be 
a blue grouse, commonly known in the 
West as “hooter,” a _ variety highly 
esteemed for table qualities. I was to learn 
later that my companion too had been 
successful, having knocked a mate to my 


| bird off one of the topmost limbs of a 
| tall fir. It is no small feat to locate the 


hooter by its ventriloquistic hoot and to 
discern it as it hides, flattened out on a 
limb that exactly matches its sooty coat. 

The last leg of our expedition took us 
down through a steep, brush-lined ravine 


| to tide-water. There we found a wide belt 


of great drift logs extending inter- 
minably in either direction along the 
beach. Behind this rose a barrier of 
stratified clay cliffs. I was mystified by 
this move, for at first glance I saw noth- 
ing along the shore that faintly re- 
sembled grouse cover. 

“See those clumps of trees and little 
thickets scattered along the foot of the 
bluff?” questioned Sourdough. “They’re 
watered by springs seeping through the 
banks. You'll find a few wild crab-apples 
in most every one. Pheasants come from 
miles around when the fruit is ripe. You 
see, a short flight takes ’em over the cliff 
and into the big timber. Funny, these dude 
hunters never get wise to that. But don’t 
you tell ’em—mum’s the word.” 

Sourdough’s prognostication proved 
correct, for shortly those thickets, which 
loomed like tiny oases against the dun clay 
cliffs, yielded the balance of our legal 
quota of Sabine’s grouse, while many 
others rocketed to safety over the rim. 
True, the sport was not on a par with that 
experienced in the dim recesses of the 
majestic forest over the statuesque points 
of a capable bird dog. Here the natives 





“BIG TOM” is a wild turkey 
story in the November issue, by 
Archibald Rutledge. Interesting, 
humorous and filled with the lore 
of the sport—you will like it. 











bolted out of impenetrable alder thickets 
from perches high above the ground, and 


| the charm of gaily-colored wood scenes 


was lacking. 

We sprawled on the strand while we 
ate our lunch and eased that tired feeling 
a bit. Then we leisurely continued on the 


| way homeward, not in the least resentful 


at the drag of the old hunting coats on 
shoulders, which was caused by plump and 


| weighty birds stowed away in capacious 


pockets. Along the route we met a couple 
of dawdling field-prowlers, as Sourdough 
designated town shooters, propelling 
their aching “dogs” along. 

“Got the limit of quail and Chinks,” 
shouted the twain as one of them trium- 
phantly held up a brace of resplendent 
roosters for us to admire. 
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“Got the limit of pheasants ourselves” 
replied Sourdough with a sly wink at me 
as he put hands under the well-filled pock- 
ets of his coat, “but ain’t none of them 
got tail feathers long as yourn. Boy, yoy 
sure got a pretty pair of roosters!” 

What Sourdough said about those roost- 
ers once we were on our way was not s0 
complimentary. On the other hand, his 
loyalty to the native bird of his woodlands 
led him to gild the lily until it shone as 
gloriously as any scintillant Chinese cock. 
But the native grouse of Western timber 
lands needs no painting, graining or gild- 
ing. It can stand on its actual merits, in 
an immense field all its own—a great 
game bird that synchronizes perfectly 
with the silent, somber timberlands, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE ’EM 
(Continued from page 21) 


rest. Clip-clip—my tresses lay on the floor, 
a number ot packages of hair dressings, 
hair restorers and hair what-nots were 
hugged to the chest of one stylish stout, 
and that same person, having at last 
learned what one barber’s flow of language 
was all about, was headed for a near-by 
trout stream. 

Parenthetically, the boss understood the 
necessity of the Samsonian incident with 
the reverse English. His only comment, 
when it dawned upon him that I had dis- 
obeyed his official decree, was: “Reckon 
I'll have to let him trim me and sell me 
sumpin’, This is a good place to fish!” 

In Kent, last year, we were told, “There 
is no fishing in this part of England due 
to the kind of oil used on the roads, which 
killed off the trout.” But as we were to 
live there, we just had to find some fishing 
in that county. There were beautiful 
streams all about us. The Stour for one, 
was near, but there were no trout, nor 
could “coarse fishing” have been enjoyed 
had our heads been shaped like that. Lord 
Stanhope, whose lovely place was near 
our humble one, was willing that we fish 
his reach on the Darenth, but we found no 
fish. There were days when the boss had 
to keep his receiver off the hook because 
I would telephone regarding the possibili- 
ties of stocking every little stream I'd find. 

At last we found a mill stream witha 
few trout and many roach in it. This we 
cleared of brush and stocked, using bigger 
trout for the purpose than is customary: 
that is, trout about eight inches long. The 


’ first result was to interest all the well- 


known poachers ; the second, to bring sev- 
eral English fishing friends to learn what 
the “crazy Americans” were doing with 
“the fishing” they had taken. One couldn't 
blame these friends. We had proved that 
we were crazy by installing steam heat 
in a beautiful, drafty Georgian farmhouse. 

The interest of the poachers made it 
necessary to employ the most successful 
one as guardian of the stream. We got 
rather good fishing the second year. I 
think the third would have been better 
yet, for we had placed a number of five- 
inch trout in the very beginnings of the 
mill stream. As there was ample plant 
and insect life, those small fishes grew and, 
I know, would have put up a good scrap. 
But the boss and I got to setting down and 
adding up figures on our experiment. Dis- 
covering that each trout we caught cost 
us a little less than four dollars, we went 
away from there rather hurriedly. | 

If you live in a town or go to visit one, 
be sure to inquire about its water supply. 
This is not a sanitation hint—merely 4 
fishing one. For the town’s water is stored, 
most likely, in a reservoir in the hills. Go 
to the city engineer, if necessary, but fi 
the natural spillway for that reserve, and 
you will find a stream to fish—maybe. It's 
worth trying. 
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Fishing such a stream with flies ‘s hard. 
However, it can be done if you use a short 
leader and a side cast, approach the pools 
with care and not neglect the small but 
fast water where a boulder lifts its nose 
skyward. Bounce your fly on the boulder, 
and it may bounce off to the nose of an 
inquisitive trout. If you can’t cast up- 
stream to the little falls, get above or to 
the side and let your fly be taken down 
on top of the current. W atch the cunning 
fish dart from the quieter water as the 
tidbit comes toward him. Be nice and let 
him have it, friend. - 

Just lately the elder of the nearly twins 
and I drove to such an outlet. It had taken 
two weeks of snooping to learn about this 
stream. When we reached the end of the 
road, we left the car and climbed on foot 
the pinnacles above the stream bed. 

Our way down was menaced by pin-oak 
and mahogany and cactus; but across this 
we could see the pines which marched 
down the hill, and for them we made. Our 
courage was rewarded by the finding of 
a narrow trail that deer and others of the 
wild had followed. We marked this, 
against our return in the darkness, with 
portions of white cloth torn from the boy’s 
B.V.D.’s. 

Sometimes the brush quite enclosed my 
companion, but he knows how to protect 
his eyes with crooked arm in front of 





them. His clothing and my own suffered. | 


Rocks let us down, thorns pierced us, but 
the sound of the stream reached our ears 
and made all else of no import. We found 
it a fast mountain brook, never more than 
ten feet wide, generally half of that, and 
with very few pools clear enough of 
brush to use a fly. 


T first we worked up, but decided that 
better water must lie below the point 
where we made our contact. At last we 
came to a place like a giant’s punch bowl, 
where the water bubbled and seethed from 
its thirty-foot plunge over the sheer rock 
wall rising above the basin. Beyond the 
first was a second bowl, about a hundred 
feet below us. 

Investigating the possibility of getting 
down to cast to the fish we could see rising 
to a hatch upon the surface of the first 
pool, my feet slipped from under me, and 
in no time at ail the investigation became 
as personal as the ones Congress attempts. 
I turned in mid-air to face the rock, reach- 
ing desperately with toes and hands for 
crevices. Certainly I was on my way to 
seeing what was in that punch bow! and 
found myself quoting Will Rogers, “You 
ain't seen nuthin’ yet!” 

Half-way down I got a hand hold, but 
what is a handful of rock to a hundred and 
fifty-six pounds of desperation? I was 
scared, and I knew that my not-quite-five- 
foot companion was scared too. I called to 
him as reassuringly as my lack of breath 
would allow. Then I heard him give, in 
shaking voice, this fair imitation of the 
boss’ drawl: “Woman, did you break the 
tip of your rod?” 

I had to laugh, and with laughter came 
courage and ability to think clearly. | 
found other crevices, and presently could 
see the boy and give him my rod, which 
made the climb easier. After getting my 
breath I announced, “I’m going down 
there and fish.” 

Eric nodded. “It’s nice to be tall,” he 
commented. “I think you can do it.” 

He was right. 

Once down in the bowl I saw that I 
could not get to the lower one; so gave 
myself over to the pleasure of coaxing 
a nice trout to my net. This I sent top-side 

y aid of the line let down to me, as I 
had no creel and it was literally true that 
there wasn’t even foot room outside the 
water. Two more were sent up, and then 




























age) for your most se 


accurate shooting 
LYMAN FRONT SIGHTS At the moment you must take in- 


stant aim you'll need the advan- 


tage of Lyman Sights. You get full 
view of the target, while quick 
alignment becomes automatic, with- 


: out strain. Lyman Sights attach se- 
No. 3 Ivory Bead No. 4 Ivory Bead Carbine front sight curely to the gun, hold perfect ad- 






Rifle front sight. front sight, ex- No. 26, ivory bead. ° 
Distinctly seen in cellent for ‘hunt- Also gold, silver, | justment, are compactly made for 
any light. $1.00 ing. $1.50 or red bead. $1.00 


hard usage. See your dealer or 


Q> (Q> ja write us make, model and caliber 
of gun. 


LYMAN I7A LYMAN 48 MICROMETER 
Q> Q Front sic" G+ RECEIVER 


Hooded front sight, interchangeable inserts, $2.50 SIGHT 


LYMAN REAR SIGHTS 


~~ & 


No. 38 Rec. Sight for Combination globe and 





action rifles, —_ ivory bead front sight Designed especially for Winchester 52, 
$7.00 with disc. No. 5B. $1.75. 34, 56, 57; Rem. 30, Savage, Krag, 
. F . Springfield 30-06 and Ml, Mauser, 
No. 2A rear sight for hunting or targets. Elev. . . . ‘ : 
adjustment Patent thumb lock. With detacha- Koss, etc. Micrometer click adjust - 
ble dise. $5.00. ment, windage and elevation. $11.50. 


Lyman Sights made for all guns. Standard on many popular models 
Send 10c for new Lyman Sight Catalog No. 19 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 









These internationally known sportsmen and 


Big Game Hunters naturalists will judge your entry .. . 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
$500 Cash Prizes well-known explorer, naturalist 


and sportsman 
FREE CLARK-MOUNTING Min, Shidasiie Mies 


Enter your trophies for these awards founder and editor, ‘Records of 
Alaskan Moose, $125. North American Big Game” 
Canadian Moose, $125. Mr. Carl Rungius 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. noted painter of big pe and 
White-tail Deer, 3100 veteran sportsman 
If judged best, your head or heads of Big Your trophies remain yours. No entry fee is 
Game listed above, killed and delivered to charged. In case of a tie, duplicate cash 
the Studios for mounting, before February 1, prizes and free Clark-mounting will be 
1932, will be Clark-mounted absolutely free. awarded all trophies in the tie. Announce- 
In addition, you will receive cash awards of ment of winners will be made in this maga- 
the sums listed. zine for April. 
Write today for full details of the contest, and of Clark-taxidermy. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 


INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL IS COCKED, 
INDICATOR QROWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKEO 


ORDINARY SAFETY. *S* APPLARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 


ITHACA’ PATENTED “REO SPOT* 
APPLARS WHEN GUN IS Gif SAFE 


<< 


¢ 


10 ga. Kills Farthest we _Y 


Super 10 ga. Ithacas have 10 to 15 yards more range than 12 bores 
because the 10 carries a much heavier load. Capt. Paul Curtis, shooting 
editor of Field & Stream, wrote of his Ithaca Super 10: ‘Do not delude 
yourself that it is not more powerful than any smaller bore.’’ 

“Ithaca Lock Speed Wilt Improve Your Shooting” 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y., Bex 11 
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EEFE-SAVE 


MAPOK LEIAE 


Life-Save 
Vest 


A Miller Life-Save Hunt- 
ing Vest will keep you 
afloat if your boat capsizes 
in spite of heavy clothing, boots, and shell 
filled pockets. Protects against wind and cold. 
Vest is made of heavy olive drab material, 
filled with Prime Japara Kapock, the most 
buoyant material known. Order direct if deal- 
er can’t supply. Money back if not satisfied. 


No. 1 Small 30-34 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 2 Medium 36-40 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 3 Large 42-46 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 4 Extra Large 48-54 in. chest, ea. $7.50 


With two large side pockets and cigarette 
or watch pocket 75 cents extra. 
State whether for right or left handed 


The American Pad & Textile Co, 
Greenfield Ohio 
Makers of the famous Kapok Life-Save line of 
Vests, Sleeping Bags, Cushions, Mattresses and 
originators of Stay-A-Float Belts. 


shooter. 


The American Pad and Textile Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio. Dept. D 

Enclosed is $ . Send me a Miller 
Life-Save Hunting Vest, size No. 
FO ae handed. 
(Print name and address plainly on margin) 
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FOR PRESERVING THE 
LIFE AND ACCURACY OF 
YOUR SPORTING ARMS 


Write for descriptive circular on 
Savage Gun Cleaning preparations 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dep’t 123 UTICA, N. Y. 








with the 
Decoys 

Decoys wit 
glass 


DECOYS 


MAKUTCHAN CO., Joliet, Ill. 


Clubs supplied 

nest 
made. 
Also fine cedar 


eyes. 


$10.00 doz. Cheaper grades also. Catalogue. 








CW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for...... 
Send for circular 





“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 10, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 





is necessary. $00 





I followed. At: the top I was hugged by a 
committee of one and informed: “I took 
some pictures of you ’cause the fellows at 
school will never believe you climbed 
down there. They have ladies for mothers, 
the kind that don’t fish.” 

I can say from experience: don’t be too 
easily discouraged. Rough going—few fish. 
Yes, that may be the total result of your 
persistence. But easy going makes for few 
fish too. Streams easily reached are fished 
out, and not always is the restocking car- 
ried out by the state as well as it should be. 

So it would seem that we who fish 
should help with time and money, through 
fishing clubs and by interesting ourselves 
in the program of the game commission 
of our respective states, to preserve for 
ourselves and those who follow our trails 
this joy, like unto none other. 

And if any one tells you that you can’t 
lose weight, don’t you believe them, either. 


MEASURING YOUR TROPHIES 
(Continued from page 27) 


total number of points should include no 
prong that protrudes less than one inch, 
and four on each side (4 plus 4) is a bet- 
ter-than-average number. A steel tape, of 
course, should be used for all measure- 
ments. Hereafter figures in parentheses 
will designate better-than-average speci- 
mens. 

The length on outside curve (A), mea- 
sured along the main beam from the base 
of the burr to the end of the most distant 
point, however, is taken in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner for the mule and black- 
tailed deer (26 inches) and the whitetail 
(16 inches), as shown by the diagrams. 

Figure 2—What applies to deer horns 
also, to a large extent, applies to those of 
the wapiti, or elk. 

The length on the outside curve of a 
wapiti horn (A—55 inches) should be 
measured along the main beam from the 
base of the burr to the tip of the most 
distant point. The circumference (B—6% 
inches) is taken midway between the sec- 
ond and third prong, or “bez and trez.” 
The circumference of the burr (C—9 inch- 
es) is its greatest circular measurement. 
The spread (D—30 inches) should be 
taken between perpendiculars, at right 
angles to the center line of the skull (see 
diagram). And the number of points (6 
plus 6) should include only those prongs 
which are at least two inches long. 

FicurE 3—The moose is a somewhat 
different proposition. A set of horns that 
might well be considered very fine for 
eastern Canada would be poor for the 
Kenai Peninsula. However, a moose is a 
moose, and those who want the biggest 
heads should go where the horns grow 
the biggest, though the various important 
districts also ought to have their own 
sets of records. 

The length of horn (A—32 inches) 
should be measured at right angles to the 
axis of the longest horn. The circumfer- 
ence above burr (B—6% inches) is taken 
around the largest main beam two inches 
above the base of the burr. The greatest 
spread (D—4834 inches) is measured be- 
tween perpendiculars at right angles to 
the center line of the skull, and the 
breadth of palm (E—9 inches) is the 
greatest distance to be taken at right 
angles to the rear edge of the palm to a 
dip between any two tines or points (see 
diagram). 

In the number of points (9 plus 7) no 
point should be counted unless it pro- 
trudes at least half an inch. 

In the case of the moose, A and E are 
very important, though the amount of 
horn material is probably of first con- 
sideration. 
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Ficure 4—Caribou horns probably vary 
more than any of the others and must f 
carefully measured. The length on Outside 


curve (A—4434 inches) should be mea- 4 


sured along the main beam from the bas 
of the burr to the end of the most distan 
point. It is permissible to take advantage 
of every curve that the main beam makes 
The circumference (B—4% inches) jg 


tdéken midway between the second and © 


third prongs, as shown on diagram. The 
length of the brow antler (C) is measured 
in a straight line from the rear edge oj the 
main beam to the most distant point of 
the brow antler, and the greatest spread 
(D—26% inches) is the distance between 
perpendiculars at right angles to the cep- 
ter line of the skull. No point (11 plus 11) 
shall be counted unless it protrudes at least 
half an inch. 5 

Figure 5—The sheep is a very simple 
one to measure. The length on front curye 
(A—canadensis, 36 inches; dalli and 
stonci, 40 inches) is measured on the out. 
side curve from base of horn to tip. Care 
should be taken, however, not to press the 
tape into depressions. The circumference 
of the base (B—canadensis, 14 inches ; dalli 
and stonci, 13 inches) is not measured by 
following the edge of contact between the 
skull and the horn, but the lower edge 
of the steel tape should be held at the edge 
of the horn in the center of the skull, and 
a line through this point at right angles 
to the center axis of the horn should mark 
the line around the horn which the tape 
should follow (see diagram). The spread 
(D—canadensis, 15 inches, dalli and 
stonei, 18 inches) will vary greatly among 
individuals from the same band, and is of 
no great importance. 

Figure 6—The goat should be consid- 
ered only on the length on front curve 
(A—91% inches) from base to tip of horn; 





OW fast can a deer run? 

J. G. Miller clocked a buck 
that was running for his life. 
He tells you about “THE 
SPEED OF A DEER?” in the 
November issue. 











circumference of base (B—4% inches); 
the distance between tips of horns (C— 
51%4 inches), and the greatest spread 
(D—8 inches). 

Figure 7—The pronghorn (A—1l4% 
inches; B—4% inches; C—3_ inches; 
D—9 inches) is measured just as the 
goat’s horns. In addition, however, the 
“prong” (E) should be measured in a 
straight line from tip to rear of the main 
beam. 

Figure 8—The bison, although not gen- 
erally considered a sportsman’s trophy, 
should be accorded such a distinction. He 
was the chief big-game animal of the old 
West when game was game and hunters 
were hunters. The length on outside curve 
(A—14 inches) is the distance from base 
to tip; the circumference (B—7% inches) 
should be taken around the base of the 
horn at right angles to the axis of the 
horn, and the greatest spread (D—I5¥ 
inches) is the over-all distance between 
perpendiculars through the farthest pomts 
on the outside curve. 

Figure 9—The musk-ox has but three 
important measurements. The length on 
outside curve (A—23 inches) is taken 
from the base of the horn at the center 
to the extreme tip; the greatest width 
(B—7 inches) should be measured with 
calipers on center line as shown in dia- 
gram, and the tip-to-tip distance (D—19 
inches) is also measured between perper 
diculars at the tips of the horns. 
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Ficure 10—The walrus is considered 
entirely upon the size of the tusks he 
carries. The total length of the tusk 
(A—25 inches) 1s measured along the 
front curve from base to tip, though an 
additional measurement (AA—18) should 
be included—the length of tusk pro- 
truding from the skull. The circumference 
(B—7% inches) is taken at the greatest 
point. If possible, the weight of each tusk 
(6 pounds) should be given. 

As in the case of the moose, the Eastern 
or Atlantic variety of the walrus is far 
inferior in points of average measurements 
to those of the Western or Pacific variety. 
But once again I must say that those 
who want the big ones should go where 
the big ones grow. 

Ficure 11—As for the bear, cougar and 
jaguar, the measurements are taken so 
nearly alike for all three species that the 
one diagram is sufficient. 

There are two measurements for the 
skull: (A) greatest length between per- 
pendiculars at right angles to axis through 
center length of skull, and (B) width 
Across zygomatic arches (see diagram). 

All hides should be measured in length 
from tip of nose to tip of tail (BB). This 





should be the distance in a straight line , 


nd not including the hair on the end of 
a tail, and must be taken between the 
ferpendiculars after the head, neck, tail 
dnd legs have been extended. The width 
(AA) is measured across the hide be- 
tween the extreme ends of the claws of 
the forefeet. Length and width must in 
all cases be measured simultaneously, or 
at least without moving the hide after the 
first measurement has been taken. 

Hide measurements will always be sub- 
ject to question. It is so easy to add (or 
lbse) a couple of inches on a “green” bear 
Hide, although it cannot be stretched near- 


ly as much as most people think. A consid- | 


etable amount can be added to the length 
of a big hide, at the expense of the width, 
and vice versa; but normally stretched, 
the total should be very nearly the same, 
whether the length or width is favored by 
stretching. 

Such figures are naturally based on 
owner’s measurements (except skull mea- 
surements) and therefore cannot be ac- 
cepted as official. Supplementary measure- 
ments by one of the museums cooperating 
in this establishment of records, of the 
dried or tanned hide, will be accepted for 
comparative records. 

In all cases, when measuring your own 
trophies, a steel tape should be used. If 
the figures equal or exceed any of those 
which have been given in parentheses, you 
should immediately communicate with 
your local museum, or write to the Rec- 
ords of North American Big-Game, New 
York Zoological Society, 183rd Street and 
Southern Boulevard, New York City, or 
to the Editor of this magazine. In so 
doing, you will be assisting in the estab- 
lishment of a set of comparative records 
which heretofore have been unavailable to 
sportsmen or others interested in Ameri- 
can big game. 


JOHN LEWIS BARKLEY 
(Continued from page 29) 


around in my pocket, and an old soldier 
had once told me that it would be a good 
idea to keep a breech block of a German 
machine gun with me, for the Germans 
always threw away the breech block be- 
lore they abandoned a gun. I had one of 
these blocks in my pocket at the time, 


and it was lucky I did, for the gun I found 
needed one, 





‘ The smoke screen lasted long enough 

Or me to get into the tank, repair and | 
a the captured gun, and to pick up | 
ox after box of ammunition for it. I had 
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CARL 


ZEISS 
BINOCULARS 


A good dog ..a fine gun .. and to make the 
hunting trip a real success, Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars! 

With a Zeiss you can spot game 6 to 8 
times further than with the naked eye—saves 
miles of unnecessary tramping. 

Carl Zeiss Binoculars give remarkably 
clear, sharp “‘close-ups.” The high light- 
gathering power, for which they are noted, 
is extremely helpful when hunting in failing 
light. 

See the various models of Carl Zeiss 
Binoculars at your dealer’s. 
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Write to us for illustrated literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








Sharpen Up for the Hunting Season 


When your trigger finger begins to itch, 
sharpen up your shooting with Duvrock. 
It’s time now to begin getting ready for 
the season. Check up on your boots and 
other hunting equipment. Above all, be 
sure the dogs are in shape. Be prepared 
to enjoy your days afield. 





New York 


with SGyRock 
PORTABLE TRAP 


REPEATING 
Yes, sharpen up your shooting for the 
season which lies just ahead. The Peters 
Duvrock Portable Repeating Trap will 
give you more and better practice than 
you can get in any other way. 

And Duvrock shooting is not only 
splendid practice—but great fun. The 
Trap is light and easily carried anywhere 
—ready to shoot in two minutes. Repeats 
43 inexpensive, strong-flying targets. Any- 
one can operate. Write us—or ask your 
nearest dealer—for free folder. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. J-27 
CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 





LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 





LEFEVERS-IN-JAVA 


with Lefevers last year, I sold Mr. 
Van der Linden, a Java dealer, 46 Lefever guns. 
Mr. Van der Linden just cabled for 137 more 
», Lefevers, That’s what Lefever quality and price 


% does in the world’s markets.” 


sy % 
20h 


O°? 
“e 


_. Wolf, Lefever’s Export Sales Manager. 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 








_z 


Ss a “Who ever 
o said Ted saw a broken 
Lefever?" 
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. : thousands of rounds of ammunition inside the woods and overwhelm m 
David T. Abercrombie Co. [iim tank, and stacks just outside it. Noth- them back. The odds were all peg 
ae one ay ing to do now but wait. I had a belt of only way they possibly could get me fr 
> cartridges already in the gun, and some long range was with a direct hit wil 
others hung handily about. The opening shell, or to put bullets through the firj c 
through which the gun pointed was small, port of the tank and trust they would hit 
but big enough to let me see what was me. Several bullets did come through the 
going on. hole, but did not hit me.” 
“All of a sudden my heart jumped up For two hours and more this fight lasted 
ae Magy my ane epee 4 hidden and by that time the American forces had 
from the American lines but in plain view come up and driven the G ‘ 
Right and Reasonable of my tank, I saw a battalion of German the ae opposite Barkley’: tea 
G= an Abercrombie’s light, soft, cozy- infantry coming out of the woods. They advancing troops did not know who was 
en ee Robe ane Saup senses were coming across the field to put on a_ in the tank, but they knew a mean fighter 
oe a ee eee Pee counter attack, and they never suspected was there. An American observation bal- 
guarded inside by wool stop-draft. Interlined that danger was close at hand. I waited loon had seen the entire engagement and 
with genuine lamb’s wool batt; camel-hair until the last one of the men was clear of reported it as it went on. It was on the 
woot Blanket lining. Abbictbe, 812 Ibs., $27; the woods. Then I aimed carefully, said report of this balloon observer, backed up 
SUN ied - ane a8 ane a prayer and let ’er go. : by other corroborative evidence, that 
Que thaws Satine © “Not in all my war experience had I Barkley was awarded the Congressional 
mighty useful. Center-fire o——_ ever seen a bunch of men taken so by Medal. He, of course, knew nothing of his 
straps, 18” x 22”, $6.50. 4 surprise. Those that didn’t go down under own fame until much later. ” 
PR sg = Some =~ the first bursts of fire from my gun hud- Immediately after the fight, an officer 
socks, special hunting dled together, and I gave them burst after seeing Barkley standing outside the tank 
boots end ome — _ — a ~ like and = — over to him. “What are 
rproofs, rabbits back into the woods and began you doing out here?” he ask 
FOCCORO, waterpeost firing their rifles at my tank. Inside it ley told A oo, 
skinning knives. Also all sounded like a new building going up, “Well, you look like hell. Get on to the 
arty oqnipment.. Rossen with a thousand trip-hammers busy at the rear.” 
aute prices ane cxpe same time. But ordinary bullets cannot That was where Jack wanted to get, for 


services. ° . 
Abercrombie Co. pierce a tank, and luckily for me the he needed food and water. And he got 





D. T. ’ : ; . " 
Dept. FSIO 311 Bwy.. N.Y. $ ane Germans had no anti-tank rifles handy. food, water and cognac. 


It was some time later, after the Armis- 
— MBIES “PF EHIND where the infantrymen had_ tice and on a parade occasion, that Bark- 
come out of the woods I had seen a_ ley heard his name called. He was a cor- 
group of German officers. I looked now poral now, and he stepped out of the 
and saw them flat on the ground, hiding ranks. Others also stepped out as their 
a D E AL T | OL *, from my gun. I gave them a burst and got names were called, and then General 
two. The others jumped up and an, oe I — wate, a som de and pro- 
. ; , . eee Se got two more before they reached shelter. ceeded down the line of heroes, pinnin 
_omaggnncbngg oar yhonnonge er wept. te ~ “The firing at my tank increased. Now medals on them. — 
with nsec Seedie aes. io ‘pistol . Write = it sounded Jike millions of bullets were “W hen he came to me,” said Jack, “I 
altitnen ta theanket = = ~ | hitting against it, and somewhere off at heard him say something about a fellow 
) : — one side and in the — a German wer ty and then I felt a pain in my 
. seventy-seven was firing almost point- breast. He not only had pinned a medal 
IMPROVED IDEAL blank at me. I knew I must locate that on me; he had pinned it to me, but I 
Single Bullet Mould Saba gun, or it would get me. My own Maxim didn’t flinch. I was too scared to move. 
Interchangeable blocks ‘permit use “DE was hot by this time, and sputtering badly. One of his aides, guessing that the general 
cst Gar cinsenen. Ten oe. ee I gave it a little water from my canteen— hadn't handled that pin any too well, came 
suesth riding joint, light weight ; — ee, all I had, though I was almost frantic along and pulled the thing out, fastening 
with thirst. And then something happened. it again to my blouse.” 

“When I came to, I was on the floor of And so John Lewis Barkley, at the age 
the tank, bleeding from the nose and sup- of nineteen, came home a national hero. 
posing I had been killed. But I felt of my- Marshal Foch, on his visit to America, 
self and decided I wasn’t much hurt. One expressed a desire to meet him, and Bark- 
of those seventy-sevens had knocked the ley came to see the generalissimo. The 
caterpillar chain off one side of the tank President of the United States had Barkley 
No. 5 Powder Measure for | and thrown a section of it over the pro- serve as a pall-bearer for the Unknown 
sheli powders. Quick, accu- | jecting end of my machine gun. The stock Soldier. Various patriotic societies invite 
a a had canted up and knocked me out. him here and there, and often he goes. He 

Use Handbook “I decided it was all over, and sat there believes in living up to his responsibility 
When Reloading waiting for the end. Then I saw a can of asa wearer of the Congressional Medal of 
thin oil, and my hopes rose again. I re- Honor, bestowed upon those who go above 

Might. Follow a= aut | paired the gun, putting on a new barrel and beyond the call of duty in meeting at 
tions in “the | Handbook. that had been lashed alongside the water- enemy. But what he likes best of all 1s to 
oration, tables. ete. 1i- | jacket. I saved a little water and poured call his three dogs—especially old Jim, his 


formation, tables, ete. 























lustrates complete Ideal | in the oil to help out with the cooling. favorite—and on a cold, moonlight night 
authorities on Reloading. n 
Seek Tee oe Germans time to send out patrols for me, coon. Or down into Texas after deer. Or 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. it made a mistake—he threw a sack of jnto his own cornfields after quail. For 
grenades out of his shell hole to be handy John Lewis Barkley is a hunter, and once 
Gch this teeiin, ollie Se ches I turned the gun on those grenades, and 
and pairs—watch whole flocks trsBQ they went off with a great bang. That JERRY 
OLT natural toned callers . ° . 
Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard “A brave German with an automatic 
Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1.00. Goose Call, $2.50. gun came running toward my tank, killed it without any assistance from me. 
jumped into a hole, and stood up, hoping It was astounding! I had had several 
through the firing port of my tank, or before. Never had I seen a single 
Dept.B, PEKIN, ILL. - ‘ - 7 - “ 
= disable my gun by making a direct hit vanquish a cat without help. But the feat 
“ ” ° ° c ° 
OWEN Springfield Sporters “But that seventy-seven was after me examined the cat. 
The world’s finest riflee—the best handcraftsmanship again, and now I located it. My own It was not a mountain lion at all, but a 
REPAIRS to fine and rifles : r 
Mausers and Springfields ‘made ep tn various ealthues I gave gun and gun crew a long burst, fir- entirely capable of taking care of itse 
R. G. OWEN were no more shots from the seventy- before Jerry. However, he could not have 
(formerly of Sauquoit, N. Y.) seven, known that. It was pure fighting 


e. R e leat ° 4 
authorities on ‘Reloading. “My temporary upset had given the go out into the Missouri woods after a 
The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. and one was now close up. The leader of jnto the Ozarks after turkeys. Or just 
EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS when he and his companions jumped over. a man gets that way he can never be cured. 
come. Learn how with famous 1 one patr 1. ; 3 
a (Continued from page 35) 
Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 
P. S. OLT to beat me to the firing and put a bullet dogs of a pack killed by a single lion 
upon it. I had to get the poor fellow. became more understandable when we 
REMODELING from $125 to $1000 weapon was doing beautifully again, and smallish ocelot—dangerous enough 
GUNS REBLUED ing high, low and on both sides. There against the average dog, but impotent 
Ben 2908 Senen, Astsons “Infantrymen again tried to rush from which sent him at the animal. 
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I have often wondered just what his 
mental processes were when he first 
charged the ocelot—whether he was re- 
acting instinctively to the atavistic urge 
which makes all cats and dogs hereditary 
enemies, if he were a sportsman engaged 
in the chase, or if he felt that he was pro- 
tecting us. Probably no one will ever 
know what his dog thinks at such times. 

Certainly no one who has been wor- 
shiped by a dog will doubt that dogs 
can think. Sometimes I am quite sure that 
a good dog can think better than a scrub 
human. I was frequently positive of this 
when I had to rely upon the dubious men- 
tal processes of Mexican pelados. 

Our hunting for the balance of the day 
yielded no more cats. We returned to camp 
in the early afternoon and decided to move 
farther up the mountain the following 
day, but it was not to be. A native on a 
mule rode into camp shortly before dusk 
with a note for my friend. A long hoped 
for transfer to the States had arrived! It 
was necessary for him to return to the 
city. 

in his exuberance he slapped me on the 
back, hard and energetically, but it was 
the cordial and good-natured thumping 
which men understand and like. Jerry, 
however, didn’t understand, and with a low 
crow! of warning he stalked before us, 
looking undauntedly into the eyes of his 
owner, silently but unmistakably advising 
him not to hit me again! 


EITHER of us spoke. We looked at 
N hie dog in amazement, and then at 
each other. Slowly a grin spread over my 
friend’s face. “Well—” he started, but 
words failed him. 

Jerry seemed to gather that he had 
been in error, for he hung his head more 
or less sheepishly and walked away. My 
friend laughed ruefully as he said, “He’s 
evidently your dog, no matter who owns 
him. Take him to remember me by. 
couldn’t have him in the States, anyway.” 

That last was a subterfuge, for he could 
have kept Jerry easily; but I understood. 
He was reluctant to admit that he could 
not hold his own dog’s affections, yet he 
knew that somehow he had failed. 

I was delighted. I had wanted Jerry 
ever since I first saw him, although I had 
made no conscious efforts to make him 
my dog. But when he had made me his, 
there was no longer any reluctance on my 
part to become the two-legged god all 
dogs need. 

We remained in the hills, Jerry and I, 
after my friend had gone. For a glorious 
week we did little else but hunt and be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with each 
other. At the end of that time I hoped I 
had made the dog think as much of me as 
I thought of him. 

Jerry was the best hunting dog I ever 

saw. He was absolutely fearless. After a 
few more months in Mexico we were sent 
to Cuba, and my duty there took me deep 
into the mountains of Oriente Province. 
There Jerry almost lost his life. 
._ We had stayed overnight in a hut far 
in the hardwood forests. Jerry went 
browsing about to familiarize himself with 
the surroundings, as all dogs do. Usually, 
when he did this, he quartered back and 
orth, letting me have occasional glimpses 
of him as he rambled about; but this time 
I suddenly realized that I hadn't seen him 
lor some time. 

t was mildly alarming. I called him, 
and thought I heard a faint whine in the 
pe tee ~ ge ran toward the sound 
wrapped in = yards away found Jerry 
aa cy e coils of a constrictor! His 
a cng oa glazed, and he was al- 
barely audib e had probably given the 

rely audible whimper which I had heard 


— his last conscious effort—a final 
obedience to me, 
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Your hand is steadier 


with a COLT 


NJOY your camping, hunting, fish- 
ing and other outing trips to the 
full by packing a Colt “Woodsman” .22 
Long Rifle caliber Automatic Pistol in 


your outfit. 


Because of its long barrel, perfect balance, smooth 
operation and long range accuracy, the “Woodsman” 
Automatic Pistol is most frequently chosen for outdoor 
use. It shoots the economical, easy-to-get .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge and has a magazine capacity of ten 
shots without reloading. The “Woodsman” is per- 


fectly adapted to either small game or target shooting Write for 
and with its Colt Automatic Slide Lock in place may Catalog No. 41 
be carried and handled with absolute safety. Colt’s showing 
95 years’ experience in precision arms manufacture all models 


is very evident in the appearance and performance 
of this arm, to which 200 gauge and visual inspec- 


tions contribute. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN,, U.S. A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Become an expert with the Lyman 438 
Telescopic Sight. Target stands out clear- 
ly and eye strain is lessened. This Scope 
offers the shooter the best possible scope 
value at a popular price, designed and 
produced with the same precision as the 
Lyman 5A Scope, 
Lomb lenses designed for super- 


POPULAR PRICED TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
BAUSCH & LOMB #@ LENSES 


? 
eet 


5 power Bausch & THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
accurate shooting. $44.00 complete. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 




























Yomplete ready 
to mount $20. 


sighting scope in U. S. Army and Navy. 
Optical system by Bausch and Lomb pro- 
vides brilliant, even illumination. Close- 
ly adjustable mounts. Three power. Com- 
plete with all parts for mounting, $20. 
f.o.b. factory, Send for free folder. 








































“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


Maurice H. Decker, Gun Editor of Fur-Fish-Game, Columbus, Ohio, 
lost his “Long Range” Double in Twin Lakes. 63 days it lay in the lake, then 
Maurice fished it out, cleaned the mud and water out of it and was surprised 

to find it worked and shot as well as ever. Said Gun Editor Decker, “It 
looks like nothing that can happen to a hunter will put your “Long to 
Range" Double out of business. It surely is a Durable Double.” rd 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SUPER DUX 


is Waterproof 
$725 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 





HUNTING COAT 

Well known hunters and experienced woodsmen by 
the thousands have bought Super Dux Waterproof 
Outdoor Clothing and say that it is just what they 
have been looking for, in fit, style, comfort and all 
around utility. 
Super Dux is a finely woven, soft, brown water 
proof duck of superior quality that is made up into 
a line of smart, comfortable sport clothing 
Write for your copy of our de luxe four color cata- 
log—it tells you all about Super Dux. For sale at 
the better sporting goods dealers, or if your dealer 
has not yet stocked up—order from 

HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


free 
MATCH 
BOX 


Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Re- 
tails for $1.00. We will give you one free if you 
mail us 10 cents to cover postage and handling and 
this coupon together with your name and address, 
and the name of your sporting goods dealer. 

Hamilton Carhartt Co., 1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit 











HILLS- HANDY: HALTER 


PATENTED 


QUICK—EASY—SAFE 












Worth their weight in gold 

any cold morning—snaps $2.00 

on and off easily— PER DOZEN 

handiest duck halter POSTPAID 

made saves both Made from one piece of 

time and temper. phosphorous bronze wire 

can't rust, corrode, or wear out 

Can’t Rust bronze swivel prevents twisting an- 
Ww chor line. No tangling or strangling 

~degies: SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE 

Out Better yet, order full dozen, $2 postpaid 


You take no risk 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 


HILL & RAFTER, Spring Valley, Iil. 








GUN AND ROD CABINET 


Keep guns, shells, 
rods, tackle safe, clean 
and handy. An attrac- 
tive piece of furniture 
which your wife will 
be glad to have in her 
home. 


Send for photograph and 
description. 


BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. 
BURLINGTON IOWA 











~ ml nS & To 
STEER HORNS 
Steer Horns ror Save. Seven feet spread, 
polished and mounted. Rare and beautiful 
ornament for Office, Den or Parlor. Texas 
Longhorn cattle now extinct. Photo on re- 
quest. 


L. D. BERTILLION 


Mineola Texas 
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That snake seemed as big as a tree 
trunk and at least a mile long when I 
first saw it. Whipping out my machete—a 
short, heavy type which I preferred for 
brush work—I fell on that snake like an 
avenging angel. I probably went a little 
mad for a while, for I thought that Jerry 
was dead, and chopped that reptile into 
little pieces before I was through. 

As I finished and my rage permitted me 
to think coherently I realized that Jerry 
was not dead. He was breathing painfully ! 
Tenderly I carried him to the hut, gave 
him some water to drink and, drenching 
his head, made him as comfortable as I 
could. Several hours later he was ap- 
parently all right again. I felt him over 
very thoroughly for broken bones, but 
there was none; even his ribs appeared 
to be sound. Evidently I had arrived in 
time. 

Then we went to see the snake. It 
shrank in size, the second time I saw it, 
to about ten feet. I never understood why 
it had attacked Jerry, for it surely would 
have been unable to eat the dog, notwith- 
standing the constrictor’s remarkable abil- 
ity to distend its body. I believe that it 
was merely defending itself; that Jerry 
had attacked it. If he had, it was surely an 
error of judgment. 

Probably he did it because he had had 
experience with forest reptiles in Cuba, 
during our brief stay there. He often 
hunted iguanas with me in the woods— 
large land lizards which often are four 
to five feet long and which yield delicious 
steaks. They are scaly, and have a row 
of sharp spines down their back and tail 
which make them look like nothing so 
much as miniature Chinese dragons. They 
are really splendid fighters when cornered. 
Usually they are arboreal and come to 
the ground only occasionally, but they can 
be driven down by shots placed close to 
them on the trees where they are first 
sighted. 

They are fairly slow on the trees, but 
when they leap to the ground their legs 
seem to become longer. With their long 
and heavy tails curved behind them and 
their heads erect they are able to run, for 
short distances, quite as fast as a dog, 
and they can inflict a most painful wound 
with their many sharp teeth. A blow from 
their lashing tail is not dangerous, but it 
will bowl over any fair-sized animal— 
certainly a dog. They were easy game for 
Jerry, however, for their throats are un-. 
protected and he got them, every time; 
but he always looked most amusingly dis- 
gusted afterward, as though he were 
slightly ashamed of vanquishing such a 
hideous foe. 


T was not always a case of my being of 

service to Jerry, however. Sometimes 
the situation was reversed. We left Cuba 
for Haiti, where there was a caco revolu- 
tion. The semi-savage and cannibalistic 
voodoo-worshiping blacks in the interior 
were looting and killing throughout the 
countryside. 

Several of the chiefs, who were also 
priests of the voodoo cult, became very 
powerful because of their continued suc- 
cesses and attracted many followers to 
their bands. It was almost impossible to 
locate them in time to attack, for the en- 
tire rural populace was in favor of their 
activities and they were always warned 
in time to escape. Large numbers of 
patrols sent out in strength were effica- 
cious, but not satisfactorily so. We met 
the bandits and cacos then only because 
there were no trails in the mountains that 
were not covered. If they moved, they 
had to run into us—and they had to move, 
for they lived off the country. 

We really needed—and wanted—definite 
information about their permanent camps, 
so that we could attack them in sufficient 


strength to suppress the revolution, jj 
seemed a good idea to do a little Scouting 
but that was practically impossible, 4 
white man in a black man’s country can 
very well go unobserved. 

However, one night, dressed in natiye 
clothing, with my hands and face black. 
ened and an automatic rifle stuck down the 
inside of my pants leg, I started off. Jerry 
started with me, quite naturally. I sent him 
back. Ten miinutes later I heard him come 
rushing after me again, and as I exas. 
peratedly raised my arm and pointed to- 
ward camp he whimpered and his legs 
shivered slightly. 

Jerry’s actions persuaded me, against 
my better judgment, to take him along— 
for an Airedale is a white man’s dog, His 
presence, to a thinking native, would be a 
plain announcement that all was not what 
it seemed. I took what solace I could from 
the fact that the darkness would prevent 
the dog from being recognized, for we 
were to travel only at night. 


Ix that night we hiked over the jungle 
trails of the interior mountains, 
Twice Jerry warned me of the approach of 
natives before I was aware of them myself, 
and each time we lay in the bush until 
they passed. The following day we hid 
in the bush again, several hundred yards 
from the trail. Jerry seemed to know that 
our mission was unusual and showed none 
of his usual inclination to wander about. 

As night fell we hit the trail again, and 
we were well in the mysterious Bois Jolie 
country several hours before dawn. It was 
there, if anywhere, that I expected to find 
my cacos, but it was too near daylight to 
accomplish much. I decided to leave the 
trail, hunt a secluded place and sleep for 
the little while before it became light. 

It seemed that as soon as I dropped off 
to sleep I was awakened again by Jerry's 
pushing his wet nose violently and silently 
against my face. I was wide awake, in- 
stantly—and there, on the trail we had 
just left, were my bandits, silhouetted 
against the late moon, striding along in 
interminable single file! 

There were nearly five hundred of them. 
Had Jerry barked, even my automatic 
rifle would not have saved me; I would 
have furnished a fine sacrifice at some 
loathsome voodoo rite. I can’t explain 
why he didn’t, except by believing that he 
knew he shouldn’t; that our mission was 
primarily secretive. Is that too much to 
believe of your dog, who knows you and 
your moods intimately? I don’t think so. 

Later I took out a patrol in force against 
the bandit position I located the following 
evening. Jerry went along, as he always 
did, and he became, after several similar 
trips, one of the best “men” I had. I say 
that with full appreciation of the value of 
the members—the human members—of my 
patrols. He never barked and rarely even 
growled, but was a fighting, slashing 
terror, capable of taking care of himseli. 
He could slip out of the way of a sweeping 
machete without apparently altering his 
stride and rip the leg of the caco who 
swung it while he was leaping for the next 
bandit. Once Jerry dropped a bandit, he 
stayed dropped. 3 

I had many demonstrations of Jerrys 
courage, but it occurs to me, as I think 
about them now, that they were always 
the result of his devotion to me. On ont 
occasion in San Domingo, when we had 
been caught in a cane fire—and burning 
sugar cane makes a forest fire seem tame 
in comparison—we were driven to the 
very edge of the plantation by the sur 
rounding flames and came out of the high 
cane at the top of a cliff above the se 

I knew the country. The water wa 
deep directly below us, fortunately, % 
there was nowhere else to go but off 
cliff. As I lifted Jerry, intending to throw 
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him into the sea before I dived myself, 
he struggled slightly in my arms and 
whined pleadingly. He evidently wanted to 
be placed on the ground. There was no 
indication of fear in his behavior, al- 
though I believe he knew what I had 
intended. : 

When I placed him on the ground, he 
crept, belly low, to the edge of the cliff 
and crouched to leap. Then, instead of 
jumping, he relaxed and looked question- 
ingly at me. I grinned and went over. 
When I came up through the surging 
waves, Jerry gave a glad bark and leaped 
through the air for me! Those cliffs were 
at least fifty feet high—an alarming dive 
for me, but how much_higher it must 
have seemed to Jerry. Still, his beloved 
god was in the water below him. I doubt 
if he ever thought about danger. 

Finally we returned to the States, Jerry 
and I. He was getting middle-aged and 
sedate, preferring to spend much of his 
time on the veranda of the farmhouse into 
which we had moved in a prosperous 
farming section of Pennsylvania. 

There was much hunting to be had in 
the vicinity, but it was all small game. 
Rabbits, squirrels and birds were the usual 
quarry, but occasionally we went for 
ground-hogs. There were a number of 
apple orchards in the vicinity. The chucks 
liked the stone-walled orchards, for there 
were both food and protection for them 
there. The farmers were entirely willing 
for us to rid their places of the chucks, 
for they frequently killed a tree by bur- 
rowing under the roots and eating the ten- 
derer parts. 

One glorious September day Jerry and 
I started for a woodchuck. We had barely 
started to cross the orchard when we saw 
a big, grizzled old fellow lumbering for 
its burrow about fifty yards away. I fired 
at it, but missed. Jerry had started a dart- 
ing charge as soon as he saw it, and be- 
fore I could fire again he and the chuck 
were tangled in a fighting, whirling mass. 
I ran up to them, just in time to see the 
chuck dart into the mouth of its hole. 

Jerry whimpered as I reached him, and 
then slowly sagged to the ground! 
dropped my light rifle and reached for 
him—and then I noticed how badly hurt 
he was. The terrible, slashing chisel teeth 
of the chuck had severed his jugular vein! 

Feebly he licked my hand, and failed 
in a supreme effort to regain his feet. 
Then he wagged his tail, a proud and 
courageous greeting and adieu, gave a 
sigh which expressed calm resignation and 
satisfaction with a full life, and died. 

I carried him home and buried him. 
For the first time in my adult life I wept. 
I was not ashamed of those tears, nor 
am I ashamed to admit them. I had lost 
the best friend I ever had, a friend 
whose affection for me transcended any- 
thing within my own feeble understanding 
and which approached—perhaps even at- 
tained—worship and adoration. 


MEET MR. TARPON 
(Continued from page 25) 


several occasions I could have touched the 
great fish with a short oar. 

It was during one of these intimate con- 
tacts that I discovered the tarpon’s prefer- 
€nce lor a spoon trolled close to the boat. 
_ had no natural bait with me at the 
time, but did not regret this, as the fish 
were “travelers”’—which is to say that 
they were apparently moving from one 
locality to another—and it is well known 
that such fish are not apt to feed. This is 
especially true of fastidious feeders like 
tarpon and Spanish mackerel. 

I had some spoons along, however, and 
did my best to induce one of those innumer- 
able tarpon to make an angry strike at the 
shining metal, All to no avail. Finally I 
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MORE DUCKS 


if you use 


BINOCULARS 


® A flock coming in! What are they? 
‘i'] Through a B & L Binocular their ma- 
4 hogany heads and light colored 
bodies stand out clearly. You can tell 
that they are canvasbacks long before 
the other fellow can see them. 
Because of darkness, haze and other 
adverse conditions you need a really 
fine glass. Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
are as fine as can be made—sturdy 
to withstand hard treatment, opti- 
cally superb to give you 

4 a dear brilliant image. 
At optical stores and 
:] better sports shops, 
$53 and up. A4-power 
model $17.50. 2-power 
Sport Glass $13.50. 



























To those sincerely interested in a 
really fine glass we will mail free the 
32-page illustrated Binocular Guide il- 
lustrated at right. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


For Better Vision » » Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

| am sincerely interested in a fine glass. 
Send “Roving Eyes” to 
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A hunter's footwear is even more important 
than his Gun. You can have a good time 
even if the old “piece” is a bit cockeyed, but 
if your boot raises blisters or hurts your feet 
most of your fun will be in front of the campfire. 


Why take a chance—make sure your footwear is right 
before you start. If you're not certain as to the best type for your purpose, ask 
Bass. They've made hunting boots and moccasins for more than fifty years and 
will be glad to tell you just what you need, and send you a complete free catalog 
of many styles. Write Today. No Cost—No Obligation 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
1010 Main Street Wilton, Maine 








WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Fifty Like Yours On the Airship “‘Akron”’ 


HE commander of still further improved by 
the new avy new exclusive Harwood 
airship “Akron” has 


—— down equalizers. 





nothing on you when 
sundown comes. You may 
be mushing into camp 
on snowshoes where the 
frost makes the trees pop 

. OF putt-putting home 
from a goose-pit on some ippi 
No matter what your altitude, latitude or where- 
be-you .. . it’s all the same when you crawl into 
your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe for the 
night. You will sleep snug, warm and delight- 
fully free to roll and stretch. 

Fifty purchased for the “‘Akron;” thirty long in 
use on the “Los Angeles.’’ Known the world over 
for remarkable range of temperature accommo- 
dation, from the exclusive insulation—Woods 
Everlive down from Northern waterfowl. Now 


dt. 








ng, tough, light rain- 
proof windbreaker cover 
and superb virgin wool 
kersey lining. 

Get this modern re- 

fi of the f 
Woods “Eiderdown”—long prized by “Sour- 
dough” and “‘Mounty.” Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 Ibs., 
$58.50; 90” x 90", 15'% Ibs., $67.50. Arctic 
Junior 78” x 84”, 8 Ibs., $46.50; 90” x 90", 
10 Ibs., $57.00. 

Woods Sleeping Robes are also made inter- 
lined with wool batt. Two styles and two sizes 
for sportsmen, priced $20 and $26.50. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading dealers. 
If not displayed, please write us. New descriptive 
folders, with sizes and prices, mailed FREE. 





Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3101 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. . . In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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TA 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


improve your 
marksmanship 


accurate, silent, 

powerful, 

smokeless 
We also carry 
a complete line 
W. & C. Scott 
renowned 
Shotguns 
Rifles, an 
Revolvers 


“Senior” 
Model $19 


“Mark 1” $15 





Send 25c¢ in stamps for new 
144 page, ~ illustrated 
\American and seer 
pArms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


ye es tO) 3 DS Oe Ere 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 


CHAS. DALY GUNS 


Two NEW Models—Just Out at 
Popular Prices 





No. 65 Single Barrel Trap, Superior Grade made 
similar to our famous 2165 ($250) 
Trap Gun; design, and all special 
o atures of the Chas. Daly, retained 
in this fine gun, now offered at very 

low price. Daly guns always in the lead. 

No. 190 Double Barrel Trap, Superior Grade—a 
If you prefer a double gun, this is an 

Trade in your old gun for new Chas. Daly 


wonceeret gun with ventilated rib; 
$ opportunity to obtain a splendid Chas. 
Write for descriptive catalog 


beaver tail fore-end and single trigger. 
Daly at a price within the reach of every sportsman. 
CHAS. DALY Inc., 88 Chambers St., N. Y. 





What good is a firearm unless you can hit the 
mark? Here's just what you need in develop- 
ing marksmanship with your pis stol, revolver 
or rifle. Set this K-B Backstop in your base- 

ment or out “in the open. You can then practice to your 

heart's content without danger of injuring people or 
damaging property. Target box of heavy gauge 

steel absolutely prevents ricochet and back spat- 

ter. Get one and see how it will Increase your 

proficiency in shooting. Send for Free circu- 

lar and special introductory price. 

Koehler Bros., 209S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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gave up in desperation and started to reel 
in my line. When the spoon was within 
twenty feet of the boat, I had a smashing 
strike, and a huge tarpon leaped clear of 
the water, throwing my spoon many feet 
into the air. 

The spoon fell back into the water, and 
I had hardly regained my senses suffi- 
ciently to commence reeling in, to ascer- 
tain if my hook had been damaged by the 
strike, when I was fast to another fish! 
This strike seemed right under the stern 
of the boat. While I suppose the distance 
was actually about ten feet, it appeared 
to me that the fish was bent on coming 
aboard! 

This was not the same fish that had 
first struck my spoon. The first one had 
been very large, while I judged this one 
to be not over 4% feet in length. My com- 
panion stopped the motor, and before long 
the tarpon was sufficiently subdued so that 
we were able to remove the hook and per- 
mit the fish to swim away in unexpected 
but grateful freedom. 


HAD been trolling all morning at the 

usual distance back of the boat without 
reward, and then I had two strikes within 
a very short interval of time, and both 
very close to the boat! This gave me a 
thought. Perhaps the tarpon would strike 
a spoon trolled close to the boat. Perhaps 
the white water in the wake of the boat 
was more transparent and the spoon more 
easily seen—or was it that the white water 
was less transparent and the tarpon more 
readily fooled into mistaking the spoon 
for some succulent morsel? I did not stop 
to argue, but immediately put my theory 
to the test. I landed three tarpon that 
morning and had seven strikes. 

One of the great thrills about fishing for 
tarpon is that most of the action is very 
likely to take place close to the boat and 
the fish is in the air a good part of the 
time. As soon as your fish feels the sting 
of the hook he goes into one of those 
glorious leaps. Hardly has he returned to 
the water when he leaps again. I have seen 
tarpon which leaped six or eight times as 
fast as possible just as soon as they were 
hooked, and some will leap as often as 
twenty times before the battle is over 

The usual tarpon tactics are two or 
three leaps as soon as the hook is felt, and 
a fast run which you are powerless to 
stop but which the tarpon very often stops 
seemingly of his own accord after only a 
short time. Then you get some leaps; and 
if you don’t hold a tight line, the hook is 
pretty apt to be thrown—especially if you 
are using a spoon, which is heavy and 
shakes out easily. Now Mr. Tarpon comes 
in to you, and it looks as if he is ready to 
give up. He may stop within a few feet of 
your boat, or he may pass directly under 
it. In any event, he is apt to stop pretty 
close to your boat. 

You will soon find that your tarpon is 
far from ready to give up. If you work 
him, he will jump, which is quite exciting, 
as he may land in your boat or may jump 
entirely over it. This, of course, is danger- 
ous. My father had a tarpon jump over 
his boat and used to enjoy telling of it 
as a thrilling experience. Eye-witnesses to 
the incident, however, said he paled to 
an ashen gray and was incoherent for 
several minutes after the tarpon had 
cleared the skiff. 

My only experience of this kind hap- 
pened last summer, when a tarpon nearly 
swamped our skiff by landing on the bow- 
stem in returning to the water after a leap. 
However, I had a narrow escape several 
years ago when a tarpon, which a compan- 
ion of mine was playing, almost landed in 
my lap! Fortunately the piano-wire leader 
had fouled on the keel of the boat, and this 
jerked the great fish back into the water. 


A Sabine Indian guide was in the stern 
of the boat at the time, and his expression 
and shriek of terror certainly belied the 
Indian reputation for courage. 

After this “close-up” performance, your 
tarpon is apt to make a long, fast run, 
stripping many yards of line from your 
reel. If you are using a reel with an auto- 
matic drag, by this time the drag will 
have_become very hot and you won't be 
likely to smile cynically the next time you 
read some writer’s description of an ang- 
ling battle in which the reel “literally 
smoked.” Your reel is pretty apt to be 
actually smoking—especially so if it is of 
an inferior grade. 

The long run will probably terminate 
in another ‘spectacular leap, as the tarpon, 
like a true showman, having given the 
close-up effect, now stages a distant scene. 
And what a scené it is! Six feet of shak- 
ing, twisting, leaping silver—a hundred 
pounds of magic quickness, a fury of 
power unleashed! 

A singing line, gossamer-fine in com- 
parison with the creature it holds, leads to 
that patch of water lashed to a white foam 
by the frantic efforts of the fish. The ang- 
ler will do well to look to that line. It 
must be taut. The battle has been on for 
twenty, maybe thirty minutes. The long 
fight has doubtless loosened the hook, or 
worn a hole in the fish’s mouth. A little 
slack line, and the hook will fall out. All 
will be lost. 

But the fisherman is determined not to 
lose his prize. He is tired, his arms may 
ache, his brow is dripping wet; but his 
mind is alert. His eyes are on his fish, and 
his hands grip the rod; his coordination 
is perfect. The battle goes on. 

Finally the spectacular leaps, the long 
swift runs and frantic fury begin to tell. 
Man, master of land and water, is con- 
quering the Silver King of the sea. The 
angler works his fish in close to the boat. 
No longer is the tarpon a mass of power 
and energy, for, game fighter that he is, 
it has been a fight to the finish. As the 
guide drives the gaff home and heaves 
that weight of silver grace and symmetry 
into the boat it becomes apparent that the 
fight has indeed been unto death. 


TIMBERDOODLES 
(Continued from page 31) 


home a very famous and very exceptional 
Southern quail dog. This dog had never 
seen a woodcock. I introduced him to the 
sport. He staunchly stood the first bird 
he got wind of. The cock whirred up and 
headed across a small brook. I dropped 
him right at the edge of the water. At the 
command of “Dead bird!” the big lemon 
and white pointer rushed over to where 
the bird lay and snatched it up. Then he 
stopped, front legs astraddle. Slowly he 
let the woodcock slip from his mouth. 
Dropping to the ground, he rubbed the 
side of his face along through the grass, 
as though to wipe out an unpleasant taste. 
I have seen dogs do the same thing after 
an experience with a skunk. 

Again I gave him the command of 
“Dead bird!” I insisted that he bring it. 
Dropping flat on his stomach, he rolled 
big brown understanding eyes at me, and 
I said, “All right, old kid, I'll pick it up.” 

He continued to point them, but refused 
to take any interest in them after they 
were down. 

I have never liked a slow dog anywhere. 
The dog that satisfies me must work for 
all he is worth. The potterer can be the 
other fellow’s dog. For this reason it is 
almost essential for me to use a bell on 
the dogs I use for hunting woodcock. 
believe this practice should be universally 
followed. Then, although your dog is out 
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of sight in the thick brush, you know right 
where he is. When the bell stops ringing, 
it is time for you to look him up. _ 

The woodcock dog can not be wide. He 
must hunt fairly close to the gun. This 
will automatically take care of itself, as 
covers favored by woodcock are usually 
small in area. Once your dog learns where 
to hunt these birds he will work out a 
piece of cover thoroughly, regardless of 
how wide he may be in open territory. 

An old favorite of mine was a pointer 
that would cast three hundred yards in 
open quail or prairie chicken country. 
Yet, when he hit an alder thicket, he 
would change from his slashing gallop 
into a fast trot; and when he left that 
cover and headed for the next favorable 
spot, you had either seen the birds which 
were there, or that particular spot was 
barren. ; 

Some men favor springers or cockers 
for woodcock shooting. A well-broken dog 
of this type will give you excellent sport. 
It is essential, however, that he be trained 





not to get too far from the gun. With a 
pointing dog, this is of slight consequence | 





EVERYBODY loves a good 
dog. “RANGER” was a 
great hound that knew no quit- 
ting once he took the trail of a 
mountain lion. Ross Williams 
tells his story in November. 











as long as your dog is belled and you 
know where he is. ‘The best of pointers 
and setters will flush some birds. Ordi- 
narily, however, the woodcock lies tight. 
It is not unusual to see the bird crouched 
on the leaves in front of the pointing dog. 

Early in the season the birds lie much 
better than they do later in the flight. 
They seem lazier and more content to 
make short flights. When you go afield 
and find your birds flushing wide and | 
flying considerable distances, you can bank | 
on it that the big migration of northern 
birds is going through. Some days they 
will run; other days your dog will nail 
them apparently right where they stopped 
feeding when daylight came. 

Do not follow your dog into the cover 
when birds are running, but stay on the 
edge. When two mcn are hunting, one 
should always be out in the open if pos- 
sible, while the other goes in to the point. 
If you are a good snap shot, you will 
probably kill more birds behind the dog 
than if the other fellow is handling the 
dog and you are assigned to the pre- 
ferred position out in the open. When this 
little brown beggar with the long bill 
comes out of his favorite timber into the 
bright sunshine, he is apt to fly like a 
bat powered with an airplane motor. Do- 
ing most of his feeding at night and being 
thoroughly at ease in the dark, the bright 
sunlight seems to blind him and he does 
didos that will tax the most expert of 
gun handlers. 

Several years ago I became consider- 
ably “out of fix” with one of my boys be- 
cause he had missed a particular wood- 
cock three times straight. We were hunt- 
ing a long, thin stretch of alders which 
had grown to a height of twenty feet or 
more. The boy was doing the shooting 
and I was handling the dog. A strong 
north wind was blowing. The dog would 
point, and I would place the lad back, 
away from the alders, where he had a 
good view of the top of the brush. Then 
I instructed him that I was going in and 
put up the bird. I showed him almost the 
exact spot where the bird would rocket 
into the air. When I was ready to flush 
the bird, the boy was hidden from me by 





(Continued on page 88) 









“Going Light”... | 


There’s a real thrill and real comfort in the trip 
that cuts you down to the last possible ounce of 
equipment! 


And why not? Air straight from wind-swept skies, 
plenty of exercise and plenty of sun and sleep. And 
with your meals—a fresh-made cup of the new G. 
Washington’s Coffee. 


G. Washington’s has been brewed for you. It gives 





you the best coffee you’ve ever made. Put a tea- 
_ spoonful in a cup, add hot water and there you are! 
No waiting. No cleaning out grounds. No bulky 
coffee pot to carry. All your coffee equipment is in 
a tiny can of brown crystals that makes as many 


cups as a heavy can of coffee-bean coffee. 


You'll find G. Washington’s at the grocers. Try it 
out now at home. For FREE sample, write G. Wash- 
ington, 706 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, N. J. 


~_——s~ 
COFFE 
the coffee part of the coffee bean 


























NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
Announcing ‘*, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
for Sensational .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


Complete 7 5 





The Only Bolt 
Action Magazine 


Hornet on Market 
Pats. Pending 


24” barrel,.5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof-tested in our 
own factory. Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 
and Cal. 7 mm., $65. 

If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


-F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2308 N. 16th St. Phila 


Springfield 
al. 30-06 


actions 








$3.90 
POSTPAID 
the waterproof case but either can be used separately. 
They are intended for use around shooting ground to 
save the trouble of continually taking gun down and 
putting it together. 


Bean’s Waterproof Sheepskin Lined Gun Cover 


Consists of a full length inside and outside case. 
The inside case is made of Sheepskin with the wool 
clipped to a uniform length that feels like fur. The 
outside case is made of 12 ounce waterproof duck with 


leather handle and leather trimmings. Both cases 
are made very strong and bound throughout with genu- Price, both cases. $3.90; Waterproof case only, 
ine leather. The inside case serves as a lining for $1.25, postpaid. Send for New Fall Catalog. 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. Bean, 336 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








America’s Best in Custom Gunsmithing 










Equipment Headquarters 
for Lovers of Fine Rifles 


r 


World’s Best Hand Picked 


OUR Griffin & Howe improved Springfield, selected out sling and telescope. 
for you by Seymour Griffin, will surpass your Famous for handling ease, fit, ac 
highest expectations. Now ready for you. Finished curacy, functioning, style and finish. 
according to your own wishes. special work quickly done. We specialize in worl 
We have a complete selection to pick from. Fin- best hunting ‘scope sights and our improved G. & H. 
ished plain to de luxe. Barrels 20, 22 and 24 inches. quick detachable mounting; carried in belt holster, for 
Bored for all .30/06 cartridges, .270 Winchester, readily mounting in a jiffy. Ammunition shipped with 
7Tmm., .250/3000, or new .22 Hornet. With and with- rifle if desired. For prices, write or wire specifications. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
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POINTERS ON POMPANO 
By B. M. Starks, Jr. 


S far as I’m concerned, the pompano 
has every right to be crowned the 
king of small salt-water fish. Its 
taking requires knowledge, skill 

and judgment. When hooked it puts up 
a fight equalled by few, if any, fish of its 
size. Upon the table, after the day’s sport 
is over, it is comparable only to idealized 
Spanish mackerel. Many veteran anglers 
of the Florida West Coast prefer taking 
one pompano on light tackle to killing a 
dozen larger fish. Some of them even con- 
sider themselves to have graduated from 
tarpon and sailfish. Visitors from the 
North hear them praising their favorite 
sport and spend hours 
on the beach trying to 
enjoy it too, usually 
without success. The 
technique required is 
almost a trade secret, 
but practically indis- 
pensable. To be sure, 
pompano are taken all 
along the coast by surf 
fishermen who are 
angling for whatever 
happens to bite, but 
such catches, however, 
are largely accidental. 
Also, being made upon 
heavy tackle, they af- 
ford comparatively lit- 
tle sport. Moreover, 
catches of that kind 
are rare. The real en- 
joyment comes to the 
angler who takes his 
pompano scientifically 
and deliberately. 

I was initiated into 
the mysteries of this 
sport on the West Coast by Mr. John 
Pryor and Capt. Allie Riera, who, by 
years of patient experimentation, had 
worked out the details and technique of 
taking these fish. It is with their permis- 
sion that I am enabled to give you this 
information, 

Firstly, we may consider the tackle 
necessary. The rod should be of the sort 
used for bait casting. It may be of either 
split-bamboo or steel. If of the latter type, 
it should be of one-piece solid construc- 
tion, since the tubular kind would be 
liable to rust through quickly when used 
in salt water. The length of the rod de- 
pends upon the preference of the indi- 


vidual. Anywhere from 3% to 5 feet is 


Mr. John Pryor fishing for pompano. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











satisfactory. The reel should be a good, 
sturdy bait-casting reel capable of holding 
one hundred yards of line.. Most anglers 
use the level-winding sort, but this re- 
quires the user to take care lest grains of 
sand foul the gears and thereby ruin the 
day’s fishing. The line should be of linen, 
or Cuttyhunk, as it is called, and must be 
white. A colored line is useless. One test- 
ing from 18 to 24 pounds, when dry, will 
be sufficiently strong. The hook should be 


Fa 
me, 


‘én a aad 


back from the edge of the beach 


a No. 6/0 O’Shaughnessy, ringed, and 
attached directly to the line. The sinker, 
tied about eighteen inches above the hook, 
ought to weigh about an ounce, and be of 
the “bank” variety. 

Secondly, and most important, we will 
consider the bait. The pompano cruises 
inshore and feeds upon sand-fleas. These 
creatures, resembling white fleas about 
the size of a large pecan nut, live in the 
sand along the edge of the surf. They 
seem to spend their entire lives in being 
washed up by the breakers and then 
digging themselves in again. Often, after 
a wave has crumpled on the beach and 
receded, they may be seen scrambling be- 
neath the sand. They may then be dug up 


Note that the angler is standing well 


by scooping away the wet sand at once, 
Again, when a wave recedes, their eyes 
may be seen as tiny projections from the 
sand, about which a slight ripple forms, 
Such fleas may be caught by placing a 
fine-mesh scoop net between them and the 
water. The next wave will wash them out 
and carry them down into the net. Some 
times, when they are scarce, as during 
the early spring, they must be dug out of 
the sand with a shovel. But whatever 
method be employed, they must be caught. 
A supply, when procured, may be kept 
all day in a can of wet sand. 

Now, being supplied with the proper 
tackle and bait, we may talk about the 
actual fishing. First it is necessary to find 
a suitable spot. At intervals along the 
beach, the waves wash out a gully where 

the water is three or 
four feet deep at the 
very edge of the shore- 
line. Such spots may 
easily change from 
day to day. 


AVING found his 

spot, the angler 
baits his hook by thrust- 
ing it through the sand- 
flea, beneath its shell, 
and out at the back, so 
that the point pro- 
trudes from the under 
side. Then three pre- 
liminary casts are 
made. These are most 
essential. The bait 1s 
cast out as far as pos 
sible, allowed to sink, 
and then slowly drag- 
ged along the sandy 
bottom. This first cast 
is made directly for- 
ward. Then, moving @ 
few steps to the lett, 
the second cast is made toward the right, 
and across the line of the first. The final 
preliminary cast is made from the right 
of the original position and the bait 8 
thrown outward and to the left of the first 
cast. It is then recovered in such a manner 
that all three lines along which the bait 
has traveled will cross each other a 
about the same point. This point should 
be approximately fifteen or twenty feet 
from shore, and it is there that the bait 
is finally tossed, permitted to remain, and 
be rolled about by the sub-surface back- 
wash. The angler then unreels some of his 
line and moves back from the waters 
edge, where he cannot be seen by the fish, 
and waits. He may sit down, but he must 
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down his rod, 
when it comes, takes place very quickly. 

The feeding pompano swims along 
slowly, alone, or with one or two others, 
until it comes to where the bait has been 
dragged over during the preliminary casts. 
It is my opinion that the pompano follows 
this trail, seizes the flea, and is away with 


not put 


Five such pompano should satisfy the 
most fastidious angler 


it. The next instant the reel is singing and 
the battle is on. There is no mouthing of 
the bait, or suspicious reconnoitering. 
The sand-flea is by nature a swift crea- 
ture, and the fish knows that a swift strike 
is necessary. The white linen line is in- 
visible against the sand, and the motion 
imparted to the flea by the currents makes 
the bait appear free and active. 

Allowing the pompano to run seaward 
with the bait for ten or fifteen yards, the 
angler puts on the brakes with his thumb 
and sets the hook with a snap. Then the 
fish must be played with care if it is to be 
landed. Too strenuous reeling may tear 
out the hook. A momentary release of 
tension and the fish is off and gone. Often 
ten or fifteen minutes of skilful handling 
are required to land a three-pound pom- 
pano on bait-casting tackle. Finally, how- 
ever, the completely exhausted fish is 
drawn up on the beach. 

Captain Riera and Mr. Pryor have 
tried fishing with two baited hooks at- 
tached to the same line. They have often 
succeeded in hooking two pompano at 
once; but so far have never managed to 
land both of them. Usually the line has 
parted under the double strain. Doubtless 
they could accomplish this feat by increas- 
ing the size of their tackle, but they pre- 
ler to use only the lightest kind in order 
to enjoy the maximum of sport. 


T IS an interesting fact that pompano | 
seldom, if ever, feed or take bait when 
swimming in groups of more than three 
or four. Often large schools of them are 
seen moving along the shore. But at such | 
times they are absolutely indifferent to | 


all efforts to catch them. Captain Riera | 
says that, when seen in schools, they are 
migrating from one part of the Gulf Coast 
to another, and do not feed en route. Cer- | 
a = other explanation is probable, | 
the indivi - aiter such schools pass, | 
bait readily” or paired fish accept the | 
Cone next you are on the Florida Gulf 
pe te a day to the pompano. Y ou | 
delicty probably decide that this bit of | 
worth - greased lightning is in every way | 

y to wear the light-weight crown. | 


for the action, | 
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PFLUEG 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER 


The Proof is 


FTER ALL, dependability is 
the greatest feature in good 
fishing tackle. Pflueger leadership 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding — Anti-back-lash Quadruple 
Multiplying. Satin Finish Nickalum. 
No. 1573 — $25.00, 





Pfiueger ATLAPAC Reel 


For Light, Medium or Heavy Salt Water 
Fishing. 


No. 1640— Size 4-0 .......... Price $65.00 
No. 1660—Size 6-0 .......... Price 85.00 
No. 1600—Size 9-0 .........-. Price 100.00 
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Before starting, decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master crafts- 
manship costs no more—often less. Investigate. 
Write today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE 





Denver, 
Colo. 
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to send it free upon request. 
Gives interesting facts on 
51 leading game fish and 
the proper tackle to use. 
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The Limit.of Eastern Brook Trout with Pflueger Superex Reels 
Photo by Flash’s Studio, Red Lodge, Mont. 


in the Catch— 


is the result of the combined experience 
of three generations—plus the progres- 
sive ideas of today’s new age in the 
fine art of tackle building. Catches like 
the above prove the dependability of 
Pflueger Tackle. 


Ask your leading sporting goods dealer 
for Pflueger Tackle—for any kind of 
fishing—on fresh or salt water. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG.CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Akron, O. 


Dept. F-10, E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Let Us Send You Our 
POCKET CATALOG 
No. 151 


It is written to be of practi- 
calinterest and value tothe 
fisherman and we are glad 








E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-10, Akron, Ohio 


ge 4 send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
o. 151. 





ST RANGERS 
Park Rangers $125-200 month 


Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 enver, Colo. 


TINSaS Gee 
FISHING TACKLE 






















Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 


... at your dealer's, or write us. 





EDW. K. TRYON CO.] o¢, 
PHILADELPHIA sote - 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House wm Amernca” ® 












HERE is the fisherman who does 
not wish that he could preserve his 
record catches? To be able to exhibit and 
tell about the “big ones” long after they 
are caught adds no small joy to the plea- 
sure of being an angler. One can, of course, 
take his fish to a taxidermist and have 
it mounted, but that is expensive and not 
always convenient. It is my intention to 
tell how he may not only eat his fish and 
keep it too but also have a few extra ones 
to give to his friends if he wishes. And 
all this can be done with simple materials 
and at little expense. 
As one might suppose, it is necessary 
to have a fish to start with. I would sug- 


Diagram A 


gest that the beginner experiment with a 
small specimen before attempting to work 
on a large one. The materials needed are 
—plaster of Paris, modelling clay (if this 
is not available, fine sand may be substi- 
tuted), some soft soap and a lather brush. 
If sand is substituted for the clay, a lump 
of plasteline or soft putty should be at 
hand. A tub of water, two pails, a large 
pitcher, a pallet knife or spatula, a sharp 
knife for trimming, and a few strips of 
gauze or cheese cloth complete our equip- 
ment. A good grade of plaster should be 
used and it is well to have a plentiful sup- 
ply on hand. Thirty pounds of plaster were 
used for the mould and two casts of the 
seven-pound bass shown in the illustration. 
It is well to do the job in the garage or 
basement where the plaster will not get 
tracked about the house. A piece of zinc 
or galvanized iron, of dimensions slightly 
larger than the specimen to be cast, is 
convenient to work on, though a sheet 
of oilcloth on a board will answer every 
requirement. The model shown in the illus- 
tration was made on a piece of waxed 
paper laid on a drawing board. 

With our materials all at hand we are 
ready to go to work. The first step is to 
spread the clay over the board to a depth 
equal to half the thickness of the fish. 
In this clay we bed the specimen so that 
exactly one half of it remains exposed. 
Figure 1 shows the work at this stage. 
The clay should be carefully smoothed 
so that no open spaces remain around the 
body, and the mouth plugged with a piece 














Any fisherman can make models of his record catches 


EAT YOUR FISH AND HAVE 
IT TOO 
By Hugh Spencer 


of clay or putty. The fish must now be 
wiped with an old towel to remove slime 
and particles of clay. Adjust the tail and 
fins in a natural position, taking particular 
care that the fins on the side lie flat against 
the body. Also fill with clay any “under- 
cuts” or places about the mouth, fins or 
gills where the plaster might flow and 
cause difficulty in removing the fish from 
the mould. It is not necessary to apply 
any oil or other lubricant at this time, as 
the plaster will not stick to the fish or 
clay. 

We are now ready to apply the plaster. 
Plaster of Paris, it should be explained 
for the benefit of the uninformed, is 
calcium sulphate or calcined gypsum. It is 
a fine white powder that, when mixed 
with water, has the property of solidify- 
ing into a substance of considerable hard- 
ness. This should be stirred slowly into 
the water until it is the thickness of rich 
cream; it must be thin enough to pour 
from pail to pail but not sufficiently vis- 
cous to run freely. A little practice may 
be required in order to determine the right 
consistency to obtain the best results. 
Pour the mixture slowly over the fish and 
spread it in a thin layer, about like cake 
frosting, being sure to see that all parts 
are covered. Then add more and more 
plaster until a thickness of half an inch 





Diagram B 


is obtained over the whole specimen, in 
the case of a small fish. More should be 
used for a large one. It is necessary to 
work fast when mixing and pouring the 
plaster or it may harden or “set” in the 
pail before it can be used in which case 
another batch must be mixed. If strips 
of gauze are dipped in plaster and applied 
lengthwise and crosswise of the mould, 
while the plaster is still soft, it will give 
added strength to the mould. Diagram A 
shows a longitudinal section and Figure 
2 the actual appearance at this stage. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes, or as soon 
as the plaster is quite hard, the whole 
thing may be turned over, the clay remov- 
ed and, if the job has been properly done, 
the fish can be gently worked loose and 
withdrawn, leaving an exact intaglio im- 
age of one half the fish in the plaster. 
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This can now be put in the tub or under 
a faucet and washed and then the outside 
edges trimmed and smoothed with a sharp 
knife. The surface that was in contact 
with the clay must be smoothed and trued 
up in line with the tail and fins, so that 
it is neither more nor less than an exact 
half of the fish. Then three or four coyn- 
ter-sunk holes will have to be dug in the 
edges-of the mould to provide a means of 
keying the two parts of the mould to- 
gether. These are called joggle holes and 
are shown in Figure 3 at A, A, A. Bear 
in mind at this time that the plaster js 
not entirely hardened and that it must be 
handled with care to avoid breaking. When 
this is completed the mould may be washed 
again, drained, and given a generous ap- 
plication of soft soap all over. Soap is 
the lubricant that will prevent the plaster 
from sticking where it is not wanted, 
It also should be thin enough to spread 
with a brush without leaving conspicu- 
ous brush marks. The mould may now be 
placed on the table with the hollow side 
uppermost, placing blocks or lumps of 
clay under the ends to steady it and then 
replace the fish and adjust the fins and 
tail exactly as they were originally, Be 
sure that the mouth is plugged and under- 
cuts filled and then proceed to pour the 
second half of the mould in much the same 
manner as the first. Diagram B illus- 
trates a longitudinal section of this step. 
When this is hard the edges may be 





Ne 
Figure 1 


trimmed, the two halves separated with a 
knife and the fish removed. The mould 
is now complete, as shown in Figure 3. 

Before we can make our cast, an open- 
ing must be cut, through which we can 
pour the plaster. This is best located on 
the underside of the fish and should be 
about an inch in diameter. It must be so 
placed that it comes between the two 


_ halves of the mould and must be tapered 


so that if a core remains when the cast 
is poured, it will not prevent the separa- 
tion of the parts of the mould. This is 
shown at A in Figure 4 and at A in 
Figure 5. It will be obvious that, in a 
material like plaster of Paris, even if 
we were able to cast them successfully, 
thin parts like the tail and fins would 
be too fragile to be handled. It is neces 
sary, therefore, on one half of our mould, 
selecting, of course, the least perfect half, 
to gouge out the plaster in such a way 
as to give greater thickness to these parts. 
This is illustrated at B in Figure 4. 

A careful inspection of the mould should 
now be made. It must be kept in mind that 
all parts must taper slightly toward the 
opening or we will not be able to remove 


Figure 2 
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the cast when it is made. If any parts 
project so as to interfere with removal 
of the cast, they may be trimmed off or 
filled in underneath with clay. A little 
deliberation may be necessary as to which 
course is best to pursue. 

Soak and drain the two parts of the 
mould and give them a thorough appli- 
cation of soap, fit the mould together 
(Figure 5) and tie it securely with strong 
cord. Wires may be inserted to give added 
strength to the tail and fins. If this is 
dore, the wires may be held in place by 
extending them out between the parts of 
the mould but they should be fitted into 
grooves so as not to separate the two 
halves. Figure 4, at C, shows the wires 
in position. The protruding ends of the 
wires may be clipped off when the cast 
is finished. 

The stage is now set for the final act. 
With the mould in position on the bench, 
with the orifice uppermost, we mix a 
batch of plaster and pour it in slowly, 





Figure 3 


rocking the mould gently from side to 
side and from end to end, as we pour, to 
insure filling all parts. Keep pouring and 
rocking until the mould is entirely filled. 
While the plaster is still soft, a rod may 
be set in the center to act as a handle 
and to serve as a support when the cast 
is mounted. If this is of wood it should 
be first given a coat of shellac to prevent 
absorption of moisture which might cause 
it to swell and crack the cast. 

When the pldster is hard, the parts of 
the mould may be separated and the cast 





Figure 4 


removed. If difficulty is experienced in 
opening the mould it may be due to in- 
sufficient soap or to “undercuts” that lock 
the mould and cast together. Thin wedges 
may be driven in at several points, tapping 
them gently with a wooden mallet. This 
will generally result in a separation. Ad- 
ditional casts may be made or the mould 
may be laid away for future use. Care 
must be taken that the mould is well 
soaked and is given a generous applica- 
tion of soap each time it is used. If it is 
desired to make casts from a dry mould, 
it may be coated with shellac and then 
well greased, 
“ - cast will need to be washed and 
poe o trimmed. If holes remain, due 
sina > these may be filled with freshly 
poses. Praster applied while the cast is 
ated with water. When the cast is 
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Figure 5 


dry, a coat of shellac will enhance its 

appearance and make it a suitable orna- 

ment for any man’s office or library. 
Here are some points to remember: 

The plaster begins to “set” as soon as 
water is added. 

It is useless to add more water to soften 
the plaster after it has once hardened. 

When using soap as a lubricant, the mould 
should be soaked to the saturation point 





but there should be no free water stand- | 


ing on the surface. 

The mould or cast should also be soaked 
when filling holes or making repairs 
with freshly mixed plaster. 

Failure to fill undercuts and trim off pro- 
jections may cause cast and mould to 
lock and one or both may be broken in 
an effort to separate them. 


A NOVEL FISH CAR 
By W. H. Buntin 


ACED with a loss of thousands of 

fish each season in planting its waters, 
White Pine County, Nevada, has designed 
and built a special truck and will, for the 
third season this fall, use the motorized 
tank-truck in transporting some 200,000 
fingerlings to mountain streams. 

Under the system used in former years, 
that of carrying the small fish in large 
milk cans, a loss, sometimes as great as 
fifty per cent, was incurred. Use of the 
tank truck has cut this loss to less than one 
half of one per cent. 

But little mechanical skill was necessary 
to construct the automatic aerating tank, 
and considering its efficiency, many other 
sportsmen’s organizations and communi- 
ties may be able to profit by using such a 
contrivance, 

A tank constructed of two-inch wooden 
planks, made to dimensions conforming 
with the bed of the available truck, was 
bolted to the frame of the vehicle. The 
inner surface of the tank was waterproofed 
with a black enamel after all seams had 
been caulked. 

Automobile mechanics devised a power 
take-off from the truck transmission sys- 
tem, which in this case was merely a 
sprocket wheel on the drive shaft. A simi- 
lar wheel was placed on the extended shaft 
of a small centrifugal pump, mounted on 
a base of %-inch strap-iron, five inches 
wide, bent and bolted to the bed extension. 
A two-inch pipe, with a screen across the 
opening was so placed that it would pro- 
trude through the tank wall about one foot 
inside and rest on the tank floor. This 
is the intake of the aerating system. The 
pipe runs through the pump and thence 
into the two legs of the aerating pipe. 
Each leg of this pipe, which extends half 
way around the tank and is securely 
clamped to the inner and upper rim of 
the tank wall, is dead-ended with a cap. 
One-quarter-inch holes were bored along 
the lower segment in this aerating pipe at 
four-inch distances so that, when the pump 
starts the water circulating, the fine 
streams from the aerating pipe will be 
directed downward and in such a manner 
that they will strike the surface of the 
tank water over as great an area as pos- 
sible. 
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Salt-water 
Rod that is 
100% Right 


Power for reaching and fighting the 
big channel bass that comb the 
autumn surf. Stamina to buck the 
occasional shark. Sensitive, so you 
instantly feel and hook the gentle 
biters. Loyal companion of many a 
long, glorious day on the ocean 
beach. Your Montague Surf Rod. 
Superbly built of the best brown 
Montague heat-treated Tonkin cane, 
single or double enamel. 


Montague world’s most popular 
split-bamboo fishing rods are made 
for every kind of fishing. Exactly 


meeting all official specifications. 

.- i Priced from $6 to $60. Sold by 
ae leading dealers everywhere. Get 
% : yours today. Complete catalog FREE. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-Bamboo Fishing Rods 
Drawer A-K-10 
Montague City, Mass. 
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One of the important components of 
the system is the ice tank, which, in the 
case of the White Pine County truck, was 
built of heavy galvanized sheet-iron, 3 x 
3% x 6% feet. It was placed in the front 
end of the water tank. The side of this tank 
adjacent to the water is perforated with 
five 14-inch holes, which are screened. A 
hinged top, which can be fastened with a 
hasp and staple, was provided for the 
ice tank. 

A drain in the floor of the water tank, 
near the rear end, was installed and a 
platform for the operator was built out 
from the rear end of the truck. 

Operation of the entire system is simple. 
The ice tank is filled sufficiently full of 
ice to permit the water, due to the surge 
caused by the truck movement, to circulate 
around the ice cakes. Water for the main 
tank should preferably be that in which 
the fingerlings were reared. The fish, 
which should not be fed for 24 hours prior 


to the trip, are taken with a dip net and 


Winners Praise | 
Ashaway Lines 


. ITH all due respect to the rod and reel, 

the line, in my estimation, is the most 
important part of the outfit,” says K. C. Wat- 
son. He won first prize in Field & Stream’s 
1930 Big Fish Contest with the 62-pound chan- 
nel bass shown, using a 9-thread Ashaway 
Original Cuttyhunk Line. 

Famous Ashaway Fishing Lines, made in all 
styles and sizes for all kinds of fishing, are 
praised by the winners of highest fishing hon- 
ors all over the world. 


Ask your dealer. New catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 
since 1824 


Box 832, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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Fishing Lines 











Wobbling, Darting 
Diving Metal Crab 75¢ 
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Wall- 


A near 


Catches _ Bass, 
eyes, Pickerel. 





surface lure. Retrieves 
easily. Keeps line taut. 
Brass, Nickel, Red and 
White. At your dealers, 
or order direct. Ask for 
New Min-Nix booklet of 
proven fish catchers. 
MILLER MFG. CO. 
Springwater, N. Y. 
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Binoculars 
Are fast replacing larger types 
to & power, 5 to 10 oz. weight 
carry everything in glasses, new 
used and allow 10 days’ trial 
7 5 oz. vest pocket 
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J. ALDEN LORING 
Box 17, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our new catalog “‘F’’ 
—send de. for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for those 
who prefer to make their own 
Boomerangs, 2-inch beautifulg} 7 4 
bent ash. with instructions.. -4o 


L.E.STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N. Y. 
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See announcement of winners in 
our Narrow Escape Story Contest 
on page 3 











deposited in galvanized wash-tubs. They 
are then carefully dumped into the truck 
tank, the motor having first been started 


| and the aerating system put into operation. 


The net and tubs are part of the equipment 
of the truck. 

On the trip to the stream in which the 
fish are to be planted, the tank water be- 
comes tempered with the ice. In all cases, 
it was found that the temperature of the 
tank water was maintained at between two 
and five degress below that of the stream. 

The planting is merely a repetition of the 
loading, net and tubs again being used. 
Fish entering the warmer water of the 
streams immediately became very active 
and started to explore their new-found 
home. Fish that had been fed before the 
trip seemed logy and dirtied the tank 
water so much that it became necessary 
to clean the intake screen several times 
while enroute. 

The first season during which this 
truck was in operation, 79,250 Eastern 


194,500. This might seem almost unbe. 
lievable to those familiar with the more 
usual methods of fish planting. 

Fish planted in October in confined areas 
had attained a length of 6% inches, just 
over the Nevada legal size, in May at the 
opening of the season. Eastern Nevadg 
trout depend mostly upon minute forms of 
animal life present in a dark green moss ip 
the fall, and upon tiny hellgrammites ang 
fresh-water shrimp found on water-cress 
roots during the spring. 


The hexagonal split-bamboo rod was} 
probably invented about 1850 by Sam-\G 
| 


@ 


uel Phillipe, a gunmaker of Easton, 
Pennsylvania 


SPLINTING A BROKEN TIp 
By Frederick White 


OST of us, at one time or another, 

have had the misfortune to break a 
rod tip and unless an extra tip or a spare 
rod was available, we have found our. 
selves sadly out of luck and our day com- 
pletely ruined. 

At times, perhaps, and in desperation, 
we have attempted to bind the broken 
pieces together with a length of fishing 
line, but this is a miserable makeshift and 
never in the least degree satisfactory, A 
broken trout-rod tip, however, may he 
repaired and rendered practically as good 
as new by any angler who will add to his 
equipment a few quills, a spool of sik 
and a small bottle of varnish or shellac— 
the more quickly it dries, the better. 

The method suggested here has proved 
very efficacious on numerous occasions 
and many a disconsolate fisherman has 
been sent on his way rejoicing because, 
with the expenditure of only a little tim 
and patience, his day and his rod were 
saved. 

The break, usually, is straight across 
leaving the two points of fracture more or 
less irregular and splintered. The firs 
thing to do is to remove from the broken 
tip, with a sharp knife, the pieces a 
silk windings and varnish for a distance 
of about an inch from the fracture points 

Then cut away each of the broken ents 
on a slant, taking care that when placed 
together the joining line runs diagonally 


Rear view of fish car showing nest of tubs and operator’s platform 


brook and 115,250 rainbow trout of an 
average length of 4% inches were distrib- 


| uted among 38 streams. They were trans- 


planted for a total distance of 4,206 
miles from the hatchery and rearing ponds. 
It took the services of the game warden 
and one assistant for 35 working days to 
complete the planting, with a loss of less 
than two dozen fish out of a total of 


from top to bottom of tip, fits smoothif 
and finds the guides in alignment. 
For the splint, small quill-tooth 
will be found very convenient, alt 
if there are chickens about, wing-feall# 
quills of the right size work nicely. 
only disadvantage is that as a rule 
must first catch your chicken. A 
splint—especially a toothpick—will 
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st unbe- more easily and smoothly if soaked for a 
he more time in warm water, 
Having selected a quill of the approxi- 

1ed areas mate diameter of the tip at the break, 
hes, just slip the larger end over the lower break, 
ay at the halfway, and then work the upper break 
Nevada into the upper end of the quill until the 

forms of joining line, which may be seen through 
1 MOss in the quill, comes together smoothly. If the 
nites and quill is too large and gives too much play, 


ater-cress try a smaller one. Shave down the ends 
F of the quill with your knife blade until 


they are flush with the tip. 





d was} 4 Now remove both ends from the quill 
Fore” 4 and stick each into varnish, shellac or 
‘ glue—chewing gum is better than nothing 
in an emergency—and replace the quill 
N TIP as before. Make sure again that the join- 
: ing line and guides are in proper align- 
| ment. ee 
r another, If a toothpick is used, see that the long 
to break a ends are underneath, as this gives extra 
or a spare splint support where it is most needed. 


After wiping off the excess varnish 
which has been forced from the quill ends, 
you are ready for the winding. Take your 
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Position of toothpick splint before wind- 
ing, showing prepared fracture joint 
through quill 


winding silk and whip tightly from a 
point above to a point below the quill 
ends, repeating, backward and forward, 
several times. Build up the winding some- 
what in the middle with the thickest part 
directly over the break and tapering to 
the ends. When this is accomplished, a 
coat of quick-drying varnish or shellac 
will hold the silk and give the splinting a 
smooth and finished appearance. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that, 
if given time to dry, the repair will be 
stronger and more lasting. Nevertheless, 
by this method, I have seen a broken tip 
made serviceable for immediate use and, 
all things considered, stand up well if 
handled with reasonable discretion. 

If time permits a careful and painstak- 
ing fitting of the quill, careful winding 
and complete drying out, the splinting be- 
comes the strongest part of the tip and 
the repair, apparently, has little effect on 
the action of the rod. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
PLEASE READ THIS 


Fisuixc Epitor: 












































We been a reader of Fiero & Stream 
for years. 
Could you advise me how I can learn to make 








flies for fishing or where 1 could get the material 
to make them? I do not know how to tie them. 
FIsHERMAN. 

Comment: Unless you have somebody to show 
you how to tie flies, the best way is to consult 
some books on the subject. One of the best I have 
seen is How to Tie Trout Flies, by McClelland, 
which is an English publication, but is obtainable 
from some of the larger book stores in this 
country, 

There are several American works also on fly 
fishing which contain one or more chapters on 
the subject of fly tying. These, in most cases, 
are very good. I refer to such books as Strcam- 
craft by George Parker Holden and American 
Trout tream Insects by Louis Rhead. 

We cannot mention the names of dealers and 
manufacturers in our editorial columns, except 
in the case of new departures in arms and am- 












































































































tform munition. For that reason I am unable to answer 
care apy A in your letter. 

= S$ ives me the opportunity to suggest to the 
», fits smooth! — of this Department that they always sign 
ignment. It fremmt, and address to letters of inquiry. 
ig equently happens, due to the large amount 


quill-toothpié® 
nient, althougs 
ut, wing- 

ork nicely. 


of material which 





vatey we have on hand awaiting 
entice, that we cannot get around to answer 
pon & Te in the columns — for _ Several 
imenapert is naturally results in the writers’ of 

Properly signed letters wondering what has 
































t as a rule ye mong to their inquiry and why we did not 
hicken. A e cna A... I receive several hundred letters 

‘ck will to Pte and we certainly cannot hope 
thpick— Print them all. That would require a book. 
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In some cases we cannot publish answers to 
questions, due to a very definite editorial policy. 
Had the above correspondent given his name and 
address I could have told him where to obtain 
the fly-tying materials which he requested. 
As it is now, if he happens to see this letter, 
I will have to ask him to write me again and tell 
me who he is. We want to give the very best 
attention and be as helpful as possible to all our 
friends, and it is for this reason that 1 am bring- 
ing this matter to your attention. 

FISHING 


FLY RODS AND LINES 


Epitor. 


Fisninc Epitor: 

am going to purchase a new fly rod for use 
on brook trout, 1 shall use flies, both wet and 
dry, and light bait. he trout around here are 
small, about 8 to 10 inches. The rod will be of 
split bamhoo, I have been advised to get a 9- or 
9\,-foot rod, weighing 4 ounces. I have also 
been told to get one 7 or 7% feet, weighing 
about 3 ounces. I have been using a 9-foot rod 
weighing 6% ounces and have decided it is time 
I got a good one. Personally, 1 think one about 
8 or 8% feet, weighing 4 ounces, would be about 
right, but I want to get a good one while | am 
getting it. I would like to have you give me your 
opinion on the subject. 

As for the line, please tell me how the sizes 
run and what size lines should be used on dif- 
ferent weight rods. I have heard that the heavier 
the line is, the easier it is to cast with it. 

I would also like to know if you favor auto- 
matic fly-rod reels. 

When I have hooked a trout I always strip the 
line in, letting it fall in the water. At times this 
surplus line (between the reel and first guide) 
gets tangled in something and I lose my fish, At 
any rate it is very awkward to handle. The rea- 
son that I do not use the reel is because it is so 
hard to get to it and besides there is more fun 
without using it. 1 have heard that some anglers 
coil the line in their hand as they retrieve it and 
therefore always have control over it, Could you 
tell me how this is done? Of course this is not 
necessary with the automatic reel, but it is with 
the other type. 

Grorce L. Barnett. 


ComMENT: Who ever told you to get a 9- or 
9',-foot rod weighing nel 4 ounces is not 
very familiar with what the general run of fly 
rods weigh. A rod of that length weighing only 
4 ounces would be entirely too weak for any sort 
of casting that I can think of. In other words, it 
is out of all proportion. There are such rods as 
seven footers weighing around 3 ounces, but that 
is going to the other extreme. 

From what I can determine from your letter 
as to what you want to use the rod for, I should 
say that your opinion on the matter was by far 
the best. I know if I were in your place I would 
get an 8'%4-foot rod weighing from 4 to 4% 
ounces, and if you are going to use it for dry- 
fly fishing, it should be pretty powerful. By this 
I do not mean to insinuate that it should have 
the backbone of a tournament rod, especially if 
it is going to be used for wet-fly work, But what 
Il want to impress upon you is that it would 
Dx better to have a little too much power than too 
ittle. 

Furthermore, when you get into rods weigh- 
ing around 4 ounces, it is generally not advisable 
to use them for much bait fishing. Such fishing 
is not conducive to the long life of a rod. 

Now when it comes to lines, I can only make 
a guess as to one that ought to be used with a 
4% ounce rod, because so much depends upon 
the action of the rod ip choosing a line. How- 
ever, for a 4- or 4%4-ounce rod of medium power, 
a D double-tapered line or an E level line would, 
under most conditions, be the proper thing. 

As you probably know, for dry dy fishing, that 
is if you are going to do a great deal of it, you 
ought really to have a double-tapered line, though 
I don’t want to go on record as giving you the 
impression that it is absolutely essential. I know 
certain dry fly fishermen, and darn good ones 
at that, who never use anything but a level line. 
It can be done, but just the same a double- 
tapered line is under most conditions preferable, 
that is a double-tapered line known as HDH, or 
a D line tapering to at each end. 

Vhether you ought to use an automatic reel 
or not is largely a matter of personal choice. 

It’s an awfully hard thing to tell a man just 
how to take care of the slack line in his hands 
when fighting a fish. This is something that you 
gain by experience. One thing, however, that 
I would not do is to allow the slack line to dra 
around my feet in the water. This is a very bac 
and inadvisable stunt. You will likely get 
things tangled and balled up in that way. The 
greater part of the slack Fine should just be 
bunched up in loops in your hand, which you can 
pick up gradually by stripping in your line when 
fighting the fish and spool it up on your reel. 

ry it sometime in your living room. That’s a 
good way to practice. Read Victor Macomber’s 
article in this issue. 

In other words, when the line starts getting 
around the floor, start to pick some of it up. 
If you keep doing this you won't have any trou- 
ble getting in snarls. Some day if you hook into 
a great big fish and get your line all tangled 
up you will have your hands full—not of slack, 
but of trouble. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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O7] FINE APPEAL) 
AL. FOSS MOUSE L 


No. 15 NEW 






MAKE THIS TEST 


my two casting rods. 
Rig one with the Mouse 
—use anything you like 
on the other. Make alter- 
nate casts with each rod 
for one hour. You will 
always catch more fish 
on the Al. Foss bait. The 
reason follows. 


FIVE APPEALS 


1. Flashing Spinner 3. Wriggling Pork Rind 
2. Wobbling Body 4. Crawling Bucktail 

5. Sparkling Color 
A deadly combination irr to game fish. 
Priced at $1.00, the Mouse will be shipped 
direct in case your dealer hasn't yet stocked it. 


Write for folder 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


AL. FOSS Pork RinoBarrs 
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branded BUCK-HECT products, and openly acknowl- 
edge our responsibility to all wearers of our footwear. 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








‘ 


Denicotinized 
to less than 
1% Nicotine 
Not a substi- 
tute but a 
real tobacco 
that does not 
interfere with 
the digestion, 
heart or 
nerves. if 
your dealer can not supply you, send check or 
money order for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 
postpaid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 





81 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
a ' Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 
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THE USEFUL BIRCH 
By Hal Leavitt 


N THE whole North Woods, there is 

no tree that can equal the white birch 

as a provider for the needs of the 

woodsman. It is the “good Samari- 
tan” of the forest, and from the earliest 
days has provided the Indian and white 
man with shelter, transportation, fire- 
wood, utensils and even with food, drink 
and medicine. In fact, it is difficult to 
name a single part of the tree that has 
not in some way benefited the dweller of 
the wilderness. Here are some of its many 
uses : 

The wood provided the Indian with 
sledges, sleds, bows, frames for snow- 
shoes, axe and spear handles, and almost 
anything else that called for a wood hav- 
ing strength and neatness of finish. It 
makes very excellent firewood, whether 
green or dry, and meat smoked with this 
wood acquires a very agreeable flavor. 

The catkins and buds furnish food 
for many birds, among which are the 
ptarmigan and partridge, both choice 
game birds. 

The sap yields a fair syrup when 
boiled down and the Indians used it 
as a lung balm for fevers and eruptions. 

The leaves yield a dye of pleasant 
yellow shade and are used medicinally. 

The bark, of course, is the most fa- 
mous part of the tree, and it has been 
used in a vast variety of ways by those 
who depended on raw materials from 
nature for the necessities and comforts 
of life. Canoes, tents, teepees, baskets, 
cooking utensils, shoes, torches, tinder : 
these are only some of the uses to 
which the Red Man has put birch bark, 
uses that, for the most part, were 
adopted by the white man, who wisely 
chose to follow in the footsteps of the 
Indian regarding woodcraft. The inner 
bark of the birch, ground and pow- 
dered, has helped to sustain life dur- 
ing periods of famine in the far North; 
it is used for tanning hides, for wrap- 
ping articles that it is desired to keep 
dry, and from this material the Indian 
also makes the horn with which he 
calls his moose. 

The white birch, or canoe or paper 
birch (Betula papyrifera) as it is vari- 
ously known, is the noblest of the birch 
family, rising to 50, 70 and even 100 
feet in height, with a diameter that 
often exceeds two feet. It is of wide 
distribution, being common in the 


The white birch is one of the woodsman’s 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











northern tier of states, in Canada and 
Alaska. It may be easily identified by the 
outer bark which is chalky white, with 
black marks extending laterally on either 
side of the branches, but never with the 
triangular black patches under the arm- 
pits that are characteristic of the gray 
birch. The bark is also marked with lines 
or cores about an inch long, that extend 
horizontally across the bark. Indian tra- 
dition has it that these cores were caused 
by Weesaukejauk (“The Flatterer”) who, 
after The Great Deluge, ordered all the 
trees to appear before him. All obeyed ex- 
cept the white birch, which, for its disobe- 
dience, was so severely flayed that it bears 
to this day the marks of the scourging. 


best friends 


The wood of the birch is hard, close 
grained and straight-splitting, its chief 
fault being that it is not durable under 
constant exposure to wet. The bark, under 
the outer layer of white, varies in color 
from creamy buff to tan, the innermost 
layer being hard and woody. Birch : 
requires a sizable list of desirable 
jectives to describe it, and merits 
all. It is light, strong, durable, pli 
waterproof, smooth, clean and free f 
insects. Its thickness increases with 
severity of the climate and in some 
of Canada is from a quarter to three 
eighths of an inch through. The bark cap 
be removed in large sheets in warm 
weather, the best time being in spring o 
early summer when the sap is running 

Sporting goods stores and _ outfitters 
that carry the latest in equipment have 
discontinued stocking many articles that 
once came from the raw materials of the 
wilderness, and the birch does not meat 
as much to the modern sportsman as it 
once did to the native dweller of th 

woods. Nevertheless, there are kinks 

of woodcraft, especially in the use of 
birch bark, that are useful and, in th 
event of loss of duffle, might be of com 
siderable value. Consequently, it is net 
only interesting recreation to try out 

a few of these kinks, but at some time 

or other there might be opportunity 

to put them to practical use. 


HE most inexperienced wood 
man knows the value of 
bark as tinder. It is exceedingly it 
flammable, especially the dry rolls that 
have started to curl from a matut 
tree. These ignite almost as readily# 
oil. The dry curls should be used whet 
they are handy, for not only are they 

better tinder, but they can be 
from the tree without causing ay 
or disfigurement. A good torch mai 
made from several strips of ba 
few inches wide, that have been folded 
several times and the bundle the 
placed in the split end of a green 
Another way is to wind a number 
strips of bark, six or seven inches wide, 
into a fairly tight roll, placing se 
of the outside layers in the split 
of a stick which serves as a handle 
also to keep the bark from unrolliig 
Among the various devices for 
ing candles is one using a narrow 
band that goes about the candle, 
the ends of the bark placed in the 0 
of a split stick and pulled tight. The 
other end of the stick is pointed ed aad 
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H A. DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 


BRONSON, M/CH 


When hunting you will many times break 
camp before daybreak. A Douglas “Outers 
Lamp” makes the gét-away easy and quick. 

Then the evening—don’t stumble about in a 
dark tent, groping in duffle bag or suit-case. 
Run our lamp tnto your tent—bright enough to 
read by! 

Ever change a tire at night? That's when 
our lamp is worth its weight in gold. Finding 
tools under seats—opening stiff tire locks—the 
job is done in half the time! 

No 1821 Trouble Lamp with 10 ft. of cord. 

No. 1803 Outers Lamp, 20 ft. of cord, 


The shutter, when open acts as a reflector to 
throw a strong beam of light; when closed it 
protects the bulb from breaking in your tool 
compartment. 

If your car has no socket for our lamp, .use 
our No. 4045 Clamp On Connector. Snaps on 
dash of car, no holes to drill, no tools required, 
no screws to rattle loose, no standing on head 
to attach. Price 30c. 

Is your trailer protected by a tail light? A 
trailer without a light is an ever-present dan- 
ger to you and those behind. Save lives and 
damage suits by equipping. 

Complete trailer lamp outfit including tail 
lamp, nickel plated conduit, wire terminal plug 
to make connection with car and connect re- 
ceptacile to be mounted on the car, with caps, 
screws, etc. No, 2803, $2.00. No. 2866 Trailer 
Lamp only, with bulb, nut and washer, 50c. 
No. 2807 Trailer Lamp only, with bulb and 
bracket, 50c. 

At all good sporting goods, automobile sup- 
ply and department stores, dealers and garages. 
Insist on the genuine Douglas for long life and 
dependable service. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply, send remittance and his name. and we will 
furnish direct. 


H. A. DOUGLAS MFG. Co. 











25043 CLAMP ON CONNECTOR. 


NNECTS TROUBLE LAMP TO CAR 
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set in the ground, wherever the light is 
desired. A shade may be made by placing 
a couple of sticks on the windward side 
of the candle, six inches or so from it and 
about a foot apart. A wide curl of birch 
bark is then hooked about the sticks at 
the proper height, doing duty both as a 
reflector and as a protection from the 
wind. 

Birch bark provides the woodsman with 
his notepaper, a most logical use that the 
average person strangely overlooks when 
he is searching for a piece of paper on 
which to make notes when in the woods. 
It is readily separated into very fine layers 
that are well adapted to writing. This 


phase of the birch’s use did not escape the 
keen eye of Ernest Thompson Seton, who 
“It is the writing paper of the 


remarks: 





A dipper of clean, wholesome bark is just 
the thing around camp 


woods, 
tinted 
King 


flat, light, smooth, waterproof, 
and scented; no daughter of the 
has ever had a more exquisite 
sheet. Another simple use of the 
bark is to protect matches. Wrapped 
tightly in several thin layers of birch and 
tied snugly, matches may be kept in good 
condition and ready for emergency use. 

Shelters of many sorts can be made of 
birch. A lean-to for hunting and camping, 
that will be dry and comfortable and will 
last a whole season, is not particularly 
hard to construct. Erect two crotched 
sticks in the ground, slanting them slightly 
back for bracing effect toward what is to 
be the interior of the lean-to, and place 
on them a stout cross pole. This is the 
front of the frame and may be of any 
desired height. Against the cross pole, tie 
or nail four or five poles, the butts of 
which have been pointed and pushed into 
the ground far enough to give proper 
depth to the shelter. Across these poles 
or rafters, fasten one or two cross pieces 








This seamed basket is cut from. bark and 


sewed with spruce root or small cord 


on the under side, and also one from the 
middle of each outside rafter to the 
crotched stick—this to make the frame- 
work more rigid. 

The bark is obtained from the tree by 
girdling it at the base, and again as high 


up as the bark is suitable for use, and 
then cutting a straight line down the 


trunk and connecting these two circles. 
The bark is then carefully removed with 
the aid of poles whose ends have been 
made wedge-shaped, and which are used 
in prying the bark away from the tree. For 
best results in building the lean-to, the 
bark should be flattened out after removal 
and left for a day or two in that position. 
To flatten it, warm the bark to prevent 
breakage, and then weigh it down with 
light logs. The bark is laid across the 
rafters of the frame with the edges over- 
lapped like clapboards. Poles are then 


placed on top, parallel with and directly 
over the rafters, and tied in place to keep 
the 


bark flat and in position. The two 














A watertight bark container with 
seams. Observe how bark is cut 
creased and corners folded 


no 
and 


sides may be inclosed in this same fashion, 
with the front left open. 

Water-tight dishes of various shapes 
and sizes may be constructed of bark. One 
way to make a square or rectangular- 
shaped vessel is as follows: Warm care- 
fully near the fire or boil in a kettle of 
water apiece of bark, cut according to 
the desired shape of the dish. Then crease 
it twice, lengthwise, and twice across the 
ends as shown in the sketch. The figure 
inside the creases represents the bottom 
of the dish, and the strips outside the 
creases will be the sides. Fold each corner 
outward on the short dotted line shown at 
each corner on the sketch, and then fold 
this bulge of bark in against the ends. This 
drawing together of the corners lifts the 
sides and ends into place, and the corners 
are then held in place by a piece of stick 
cut out like a clothes pin, or by sewing 
at the top with a piece of spruce root. Be- 





The basket (left) is folded the same as 


container above. The drinking cup is 
sewed with spruce roots. A circular piece 
of bark is cut and sewed in bottom 


ing made of one piece of bark and contain- 
ing no seams, a bark container such as 
this is absolutely waterproof. The idea 
of folding the bark to give it its shape 
may quickly be understood by experiment- 
ing with a sheet of paper held in place 
by paper clips. 

A bark pail with handle can be folded 
in exactly the same way as the above, ex- 
cept that the bottom is made smaller and 
the sides much higher. The way in which 
the seamed pail is constructed can easily 
be determined with a little practice. 
Heavier and stronger bark can be used in 
a bucket made in this way, but because of 
the seams it is difficult to make it water- 
proof. The Indians sewed these containers 
with spruce roots, which make a a 
durable fastening. In using these roots, 
bunch of long, fine ones should prev conte 
be placed in a kettle and boiled until soft 
and pliable, then removed and the bark 
scraped off. A sharpened stick or skewer 


clean shelter 


A bark lean-to makes a dry, 
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of the proper size serves as an awl, and 
the roots are then easily threaded through 
the holes thus made. 

A bark drinking cup is easy to make 
and often comes in handy. Cut out and 
fold a small piece of bark as shown in the 
diagram. Split the end of a green stick 
and clip this split end over the fold of the 
bark, this holding the cup in shape and 
also furnishing a handle. If a stub is left 
on fhe other end of the stick, it will serye 
as a hook by which to hang up the cup. 

















Birch shade and 


bark may 


holder for the candle 


serve as a 


Circular dishes of various sorts may 
be made by fashioning a cylinder of birch 
bark, the bottom preferably being a little 
smaller than the top, and sewing the 
overlapping edges with spruce root. A 
round disc of wood is then tacked or tied 
in as a bottom, or a thick piece of bark, 
cut to fit, is sewed in. Making the vessel 
water-tight is somewhat difficult, but can 
generally be done by covering the joints 
and stitches with a mixture of pine or 
spruce pitch and grease laid on hot. To 
these various types of bark containers, 
hoops and splints may be sewed at the 
top to add strength and shape, handles 
added, and a really fancy piece of work 
turned out by anyone* who has a bit of 
knack at such things. A little practice 
usually is all that is necessary. 

oiling water in a birch-bark vessel is 


‘not as impossible as it might sound to the 


uninitiated. To do this, make a circle of 
flat stones, placing a bed of coals inside, 
then set the bark vessel on the rocks over 
the coals. As long as no flame touches the 
bark above the water-line, the vessel will 





See announcement of winners in 
our Narrow Escape Story Contest 
on page 3 











be unharmed and the water will boil even 
more quickly than in the conventional pot. 
Water may also be boiled without damage 
to the bark dish by placing it directly on 
the coals. In doing this, however, a wide 
ring of ashes must be placed about the 
dish to keep the flames from leaping up 
the sides and igniting it. 

In the use of birch bark, it might be 
observed that the barking of trees 1s pro- 
hibited on public lands in many states, 
for not only is it unsightly, but a barked 
tree does not renew its covering am 
gradually dies. However, in the wilder- 
ness, the damage usually is slight. In fact, 
in certain instances, a thinning out of a 
few trees may do more good than harm. 
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DRINKING WATER OUTDOORS 
By L. E. Eubanks 


VERYBODY goes touring and camp- 

ing in these times and everybody gets 
thirsty. As a writer in a health magazine 
says, some are afraid of contaminated 
water, and more ought to be. 

In Michigan, the state board of health 
sends agents along the main roads and 
has examinations made of the water sup- 
plies where people may be tempted to stop 
and drink. Out of 805 sources of supply 
tested, 76.3 per cent were found to be 
safe and 23.7 per cent unsafe. Of the 
tubular wells, 79.4 per cent were safe, of 
the dug wells 21.1 per cent were safe, and 
springs 52 per cent safe. Whenever a 
supply was found to be safe, a metal ap- 
proval sign was posted at the well or 
other supply, informing the public that 
the water is regarded by the Michigan 
Department of Health as safe for drink- 
ing purposes. ier : 

In the absence of specific information, 
it would seem to be a good idea to leave 
spring water alone—as half of the springs 
examined were bad. The tubular or driven 
wells showed a much higher percentage 
of good water than the dug wells. Prob- 
ably about the same percentages of good 
and bad water may be found in other 
states. 

One well in New York State is known 
to have caused over sixty cases of typhoid, 
some of those infected living in widely 
separated localities. The water tasted all 
right, but a heavy rain had washed into 
it pollution from some shacks which stood 
on higher ground. Automobilists and 
campers drank it, and many of them de- 
veloped typhoid. 

If you drink from a spring, it should 
be quite distant from dwellings or camps, 
especially from lumber or construction 
camps. And when you have found a safe 
spring, take care to keep it clean, not only 
on your own account but for the sake of 
others who use it. Instead of dipping a 
bucket or other vessel into the basin of 
the spring, collect the water at the over- 
flow. Waste water should not be thrown 
into the spring or dumped on the ground 
nearby; and all other waste should be 
buried in the ground and at a place lower 
than the level of the spring. 


HERE are several ways in which to 

purify water when you have any cause 
to fear it. Heat kills all disease germs. 
Boiling the water for ten minutes almost 
always will free it from infection. Really, 
most people know this, but too many are 
careless or indolent and overlook the 
seriousness of the matter. 

Though boiling is the surest of all meth- 
ods, practically the same result can be 
derived by the use of a chloride of lime 
solution. Dissolve one teaspoonful of fresh 
chloride of lime (bleaching powder) in 
one quart of water. This should be placed 
ina tightly stoppered bottle and kept away 
from light. To disinfect water, add one 
teaspoonful of the disinfectant solution 
so prepared to each two gallons of water, 
stir the water thoroughly and allow it to 
stand for fifteen minutes. At the end of 
that time, the disinfectant will have killed 
the disease germs and the water may be 
drunk with reasonable safety. 

Dr. James G. Ames says that iodine 
will purify water perfectly. Add two 
drops of ordinary tincture of iodine to a 
quart of water and let it stand for a quar- 
ter of an hour—or longer. No matter 
how impure the water was before, it will 
now be fit to drink. The amount of 
lodine will be too small to taste. 

lodine is a violent poison for all lower 
forms of life, such as disease germs; 
while, in minute quantities, it is harmless 
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for human beings. Parasites are partic- | 
ularly susceptible to its action. I know a 
man who insists that he can taste the | 
slightest trace of iodine in drinking water 
and if you have this disagreeable expe- 
rience, all you will have to do is add a 
little lemon or orange juice or a bit of 
sugar. 

When traveling and you desire a drink 
of water, take the following precautions : 
First, look for an approval sign if you 
are in a state which puts them up, like 
Michigan, already mentioned. Second, 
carry one or more vacuum bottles and 
fill them from an approved supply. Third, 
if you are on a country road and are 
unable to find an approval sign, do not 
drink from a country well, unless the 
surroundings seem exceptionally favor- 
able. If the yard is untidy, if barns, pig- 
pens, chicken houses, or other such sources 
of contamination are near, seek another 
drinking place. Fourth, don’t drink from 
a stream if you can avoid it, and then 
only in a region which is practically un- 
inhabited. Fifth, do not drink from a 
spring unless you are in a sparsely settled 
country, and not then if there are sources 
of contamination in sight. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WILD LIFE IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


CampinG Epitor: 

I am going out to Yellowstone National Park 
in a few weeks. Being more or less of a nature 
student, I would be interested in knowing what 
species of mammals, both big and little, I can 
expect to find in that territory. Can you help me? 

R. L. Dasuer. 


Ans.—You realize, of course, that I cannot 
hope to give you anything like a complete list, 
because there are all sorts of smaller animals, 
such as the rodents, which are too numerous to 
mention in a letter and with which, also, I am 
not sufficiently acquainted to tell you anything 
very definite. Generally speaking, the animals that 
will prove of greatest interest to you are the 
elk, mountain sheep, mule deer, moose, bison, 
prong-horned antelope, bears (both black and 
grizzly), a few cougars, lynx, beavers, coyotes 
and a very few wolves and fox. Rabbits, hares, 
squirrels, chipmunks, mice, lemmings, etc., of 
different species, are abundant. 

CampinG Eprror. 


MAKING YOUR OWN SOAP 


CampiInG EpiItor: 

Two friends and I have just returned from a 
camping trip. When we got way out into the 
woods, we discovered that we had no soap and 
none of us knew whether it was possible for us 
to make our own or not. Can it be done? 


M. A. McDonatp. 


Ans.—Yes, you could have made your own 
soap without very much trouble by merely using 
some wood ashes and ‘animal fat. Boil wood ashes 
in some rain water. Hard water of any kind is 
useless. After boiling, let the ashes settle and 
pour off the liquid. Keep doing this until you get 
enough of the weak lye and then evaporate over 
a fire until the remaining solution is heavy 
enough to float an egg. 

After this, all you have to do is melt some 
animal fat and add it to lye. Boil and stir 
the mixture until it is very thick and let it cool. 
You then have—or should have—soap. 


Campinc EpitTor. 
SUNSTROKE 


CampinG Epitor: 

I am shortly going to a section of the country 
where it is very hot and want to be prepared to 
treat myself or any of the three emake of our 
party for sunstroke, in the event that such an 
unfortunate circumstance should occur. What is 
generally considered the best thing to do in case 
of sunstroke? Would appreciate your advice, 


Rosert H. Leacu 


Ans.—The clothing should first be removed 
and the victim laid in as cool a place as possible 
and with the head somewhat raised. Get some 
cold water in a container, preferably one with a 
spout. Hold it high above the patient’s head, pour- 
ing the water over him. Do the same on his body 
and work down gradually to his feet. Keep this 
up until the patient is conscious. 

In case you have no container—even your hat 
would do—soak a piece of cloth in cold water and 
apply. It is especially important to do this to the 
head, face and chest. 

CampinGc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Our lessons teach you EASILY AND QUICKLY 
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TIMBERDOODLES 
(Continued from page 77) 


alders and blackberries. I heard him slam 
both barrels as the woodcock whistled up 
and over the top of the brush. After I had 
worked my way to the clearing, he would 
show me about where the bird lit. 

After this had happened three times, 
I told him a few things about his lack of 
co-ordination. Again the bell on the old 
pointer stopped ringing. 

“Give me that gun,” I ordered. “Now 
you go and kick that bird out, -— we'll 
continue the hunt.” 

We did continue it. We wiealemed it for 
that same bird. I saw him before he 
reached the top of the alders, and I should 
have snapped then and killed him; but it 
was such a temptation to let him come 
out in the open. Just as he reached the top 
of the trees the north wind caught him and 
stepped him over about twelve feet. The 
charge of shot went where he should have 
been. 

I slammed the second barrel at him just 
as he decided he did not wish to go the 
way the wind was blowing him. The 
youngster said nothing, but he had cause 
to think a lot. 


EVER wait for a better chance at a 

woodcock if you feel he has given 
you an opportunity to grass him. That is a 
rule from which I never deviate. He has a 
lot of tricks up his sleeve, due to his fast 
and irregular flight. If he gives you a shot, 
take it and do not wait for a better one. 
There are times, on still days, when he 
will come up over the top of the trees 
and straighten out, so that killing him is 
a simple matter. At least one bird may 
do this, and the next one may adopt other 
tactics. 

If you are in the cover, snap him when 
he is going up. If you are outside, take 
him just as he clears the brush. And 
do not forget to watch the little points 
that jut out from an alder thicket. Work 
them carefully, along with all the edges. 
See that your dog does not overlook such 
spots. And if your alder swamp shows 
borings and splashings and no birds, look 
for a nearby jack-oak thicket or a hillside 
covered with birches. Possibly the birds 
have gone there early in the morning to 
rest throughout the day, intending to re- 
turn to their feeding grounds at the close 
of day. 

During the flight do not overlook old 
apple orchards or sumac thickets close to 
a cornfield. I have often been told by old 
gunners of the wonderful woodcock shoot- 
ing they have had in the cornfield proper. 
Strangely I have never seen a woodcock 
in a cornfield, though I have searched out 
hundreds of them. 

Your woodcock knows full well the pro- 
tection afforded by blackberry thickets. 
Alders, birches, blackberries, close-crop- 
ped pasture lands with springy runs lead- 
ing into a main brook—there you have 
the ideal woodcock cover. 

As for the gun, suit yourself, just so 
long as it is not heavily choked. Wood- 
cock are killed close to the gunner. The 
full-choked gun will get them, but you will 
often mutilate your birds so badly with 
such a gun that you will wish you had 
made a clean miss. Many favor the 20. 
I have shot 28, 20, 16 and 12. My favorite 
is the 12-bore improved cylinder. I do not 
like crippled birds, and I am sure that I 
have fewer of them with a 12 than with 
the smaller gauges. The woodcock isn’t 
hard to kill. A light load of powder with 
an ounce of 9’s or 10's is ample. 

Often, in woodcock shooting, you have 
to cut through heavy brush to get to your 
birds. This takes away the efficiency of 
the 20-gauge and completely wrecks the 


pattern of the 28. With a 12 you can chop 
down considerable timber and still have 
pellets in the long shot string to follow 
through and get your bird. If your gun 
has the right barrel improved cylinder, 
the left can be modified or full choke, as 
it is seldom you will have opportunities 
at doubles on woodcock. And naturally, 
if you have missed with the first barrel, 
your second shot will be at a target far- 
ther from the gun. 

From the time the first white frost ap- 
pears in the fall until the ground freezes, 
look out for Mr. Woodcock. He may 
prove only the relish for the pheasant or 
grouse hunt, or a whole day may be de- 
voted to him. Gradually the game laws 
have shortened the season and lowered 
the bag. The honest sportsman in the 
United States hunts him for only a month 
or less. Our bag limit of four certainly is 
most conservative. It seems a little un- 
fair when we know that in parts of Can- 
ada the season is 34% months and the bag 
limit, 8 birds a day. It galls us when we 
hear that big bags of woodcock are killed 
in certain sections of the South and that 
no attempt is made to enforce the existing 
regulations. For that matter, no attempt 
is made to enforce the existing regula- 
tions in the North. 

The woodcock gunner is surely the vic- 
tim of our present paper laws which lack 
machinery for enforcement. I know from 
personal experience that many gunners in 
the South have never heard of the Fed- 
eral law governing woodcock. No one 
has ever told them. And then there is 
the other class who have read of this 
mythical law and don’t care a rap. Some 
one should tell them. 

Short seasons and small bag limits 
would be much easier to bear if we could 
feel that the woodcock was profiting from 
restrictions we observe, but it is bound 
to rankle the soul of an honest man when 
he realizes he is being deprived of his 
sport while others cheat. There is nothing 
to do but hope that the time is approach- 
ing when accurate investigation by our 
law-makers will regulate seasons and bags, 
and when funds will be available to hire 
sufficient men to bring to time the game- 


law crook. In the meantime, here’s to 
Mr. Timberdoodle, our only shore bird 
that lives in the uplands. He’s a game 
guy. May he live long and prosper. 


FIELD SPORTS IN COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 37) 


the woods as it is to have an acquaintance 
with Roman history ; as essential to appre- 
ciate the open country as be able to speak 
French. 

“The climate of Florida and our location 
outside of any closely populated center 
afford a wonderful opportunity for this 
addition to our staff. I want Rollins to 
be known as the greatest out-of-door col- 
lege in America. Even now, classes fre- 
quently forsake the confines of the class 
room to meet in groups on the campus. 

“Furthermore, this proposed addition 
to the courses of instruction will balance 
the competitive sports. Emphasis on these 
has often been deplored. Their commer- 
cialization is considered by many eminent 
scholars as inadvisable. But, necessary or 
unnecessary as they may be, it is certainly 
true that there are thousands of students 
who care nothing for them. These boys 
and girls should not be forced to take part 
in something which does them no good 
because they are not interested in it. 

“We want to make it possible for the 
student who loves the woods to be able 
to enjoy them, to learn more about them 
and their inhabitants. And we wish to 
show those not attracted to the open coun- 
try that here lies the wealth of the nation 
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upon which all other fortunes are based, 
The companionship of a mature outdoors. 
man is a tremendously important factor 
in the life of every young person,’ 

Centuries ago the noblemen of Europe, 
busy with their wars, entrusted to some 
old retainer the matter of acquainting their 
sons with sportsmanship. The modern man 
is equally taken up with business except 
for-occasional trips with the boy. Instead 
of a hit-or-miss instruction in woodcraft, 
Hamilton Holt proposes hunting and fish- 
ing, to give our most important coming 
generations such an opportunity as they 
have never had before. 

As soon as these young men and women 
take their places in the work of the world 
their training under the Professor of 
Hunting and Fishing is certain to bring 
about improvements in our methods of 
game administration. It will take time, of 
course. There will be few Rollins gradu- 
ates who will emulate the Horatio Alger 
heroes. But as the years go by they will 
be able to assist in conservation matters 
with a far better comprehension of the 
subject and the improvements needed. 

Thus does Dr. Holt join with us in 
believing that a knowledge of the woods 
and an appreciation of our game are two 
essentials for a well-rounded start in life. 
More power to him! May his ideal come 
smoothly to realization. 


THE BLACKWATER BEAR 
(Continued from page 40) 


Uncle Mose. “Them dawgs has already 
run that b’ar six hours! Did you know 
that? Them dawgs can’t even carry their 
own feet, let alone carry a scent.” 

I spoke up. “There’s something funny 
about it. Neither Sailor nor Lou has been 
seen or heard of in twenty minutes. Down 
in that mud swamp it would be almost 
impossible for them to lose the track—and 
it’s not like them to quit.’ 

We talked the situation over, while one 
by one the hounds straggled in—all but 
the two blue-speckles. It was a glum 
crowd. The dogs had driven a bear over 
the Sulphur Creek bridge stand twice, 
and all we had done was bungle our jobs. 
A clean miss and a sleepy hunter! There 
was nothing to do but wait until the 
blue-speckles came in; so we built a fire 
and amused ourselves by telling all the 
hunting and fishing lies we knew, and 
we knew a lot! 

Along about five o’clock in the evening, 


Monkey, one of the young hounds, stood 


up and whined. I was telling a lie ‘myself 
at the time, and resented the interruption. 

“Lie down,” I growled. 

Monkey stood, with her ears raised, 
looking off toward Blackwater Swamp. 
She whined eagerly. I ceased my story- 
telling for a moment, and then I knew 
why Monkey was worried. Far away, 
toward the double bridges, I heard the 
faint cry of a hound—a clear, business- 
like chop. As I listened I heard a long, 
clear tenor note. I knew those voices, 
and so did Roland. Before either of us 
could move, the hounds all heard what 
was considerable 


we heard and there 
confusion. 

“There ain't time for no_ talkin’,” 
shouted old man Mose. “I want. the 


same two fellers that let that b’ar get 
by before to go down into that swamp 
and put an everlastin’ endin’ to that b’ar’s 
wanderin’. Newell, me an’ you will stay 
here an’ cajole these here crazy dawgs- 
If we don’t, that cussed b’ar will hear 
‘em and turn back.” 

Paul and Roland went to the swamp 
on a dead run. 

The blue-speckles were coming. They 
were tired—mighty tired—as was evi 
denced by the long intervals between 
barks, but they were bringing that bear 
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‘se gbe bie 


Either the equipment illustrated on this page or any equip- 
ment you need this season can be supplied absolutely free if 
‘ou will only use a little of your spare time to acquaint your 
riends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade 
them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream 
now, buying their copies from newsdealers. They can save 
money by subscribing and will gladly give you their orders. 
In a surprisingly short time, with very little effort on your 







Above: Automatic Rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $32.00. Yours free 
for 24 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 


=} 





Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 

rade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
actory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
arts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
orend. Value $6.00. Yours for 5 yearly 
subscriptions. 


= 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” Above: 





every knife. Value $2.50. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 


ve: Salt water Right: Shell Vest of regimental oy 
ro ‘ee spool, star duck with reinforced front edges subscriptions. 
drag, 300 yd. capac- and collar. Adjustable back belt. 
ity. Value $7.00. Yours Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge shells. 
for only 6 yearly sub- Value $2.15. Yours for only 2 sub- 
scriptions. scriptions. 


Left: Surf casting rod. 
Double garnix guide and re- 
versible garnix top. Metal 
parts nickel-silver chromium 
plated. Locking reel seat. 
6% ft. weighs 13% oz. Value 
$13.00. Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 


Above: New drinkless pipe that mel- 
lows smoke bringing out fullest taste 
and aroma. Made of aged bruyere. 
Value $3.50. Yours for 3 annual sub- 


scriptions. 





Above: Shell or utility bag. Size 9” x 18” 
on bottom and 9” deep. Heavy brown duck, 
leather bound and leather handles. Talon 
fastener. Bottom reinforced with heavy 
canvas. Value $2.90. Yours for only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 





Above: Gasoline Lantern. 
Wind and storm proof. 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDES! Mica globe, Burns 19 hrs: 
Above: A subscription from each of 8 of your fiector. Weighs 4 Ibs. ours 
gunners will bring you a half dozen of these for: only 7 subscriptions. 
decoys made of cork, Balsa Wood or cedar. Any other lights or lamps 
All species. Value $10 a half dozen. Yours for can be obtained for sub- 
only 8 annual subscriptions. scriptions. 








OTHER ITEMS 


No matter what you want we can 
it for you absolutely free in return 





Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry what it is. Just mail us the form at 
ee: broiler; folds up and slides into sack. 

eighs 12 lbs. When folded measures 24% 
x 13% x 3% inches thick. Value $6.00. 


complete information on how to get 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 


equipment you want. 





ing a single penny. 


selling experience, 
equipment, 


‘ ee my — 
blade. Solid leather sheath with inde af hanep susdet Geen 
leather, heavy brass trim- 
mings and side lock. Value 
$18.00. Yours for only 15 








Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. | Send me complete information about obtaining 
You are sure to see something you merchandise free, and also send subscription 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much | order forms and sample copies. 
rather get it without spending a cent? 


subscriptions if you will let us know 


Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Weight 3% Ib. Value $4.85. Yours for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Double Barrel Shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 





quipment like this for you FREE 


part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain your 
equipment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping 
themselves for fishing, hunting, and camping without spend- 
any of them average four subscriptions 


for every hour they have devoted to this plan. Since these 
other sportsmen, not one in ten of whom ever had any other 
have easily earned their tackle and 
why don’t you? 













Above: Reversible blood-proof hunting 


coat. Rain-proofed yet sufficiently por- 
ous to permit proper ventilation. Value 
$11.00. Yours for 9 subscriptions. 





Above: A 16-in. Moc- 
casin Style shoe with 
leather top and water- 
proof Sport Sole. Storm 
welt, military lacing 
studs, five-inch strap 
and buckle. Value 
$10.75. Yours free for 
9 subscriptions 
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| FIELD & STREAM 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
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a | Name 


_ | Address 


corner of this page and without any | City... 
obligation to you we will give you 


the | State 
; F & 8. 10-31 





Above: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$5.75. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. Any 
other articles of cloth- 
ing can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 























ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 





Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 


a Burn wood. 


Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


*«<«« 


$] 2.00 


F.0O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 


Closed 
BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 








SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 
BACKUS, MINN. 











Anchor 
Auto- Puller 


Carry a team of mules in your tool box 
GET AWAY in your car, far into the wilds: leave 
behind all fear of ditches, snow and mud; get there 
easily, quickly . . . withthe new “Anchor” Auto 
Puller. When your car gets stuck in the bad road 
... one man can pullit out in a jiffy, 

Sturdy, powerful, compact, simple to use. Includes 
12 ft. of forged chain, 48 ft. of flexible wire rope . .. 
gives a 6o-foot reach. Packed complete in canvas 
sack, 9’ by 14" by 3’... weighs only 19 pounds. 
Carry it under seat or in tool box... it’s there 
when you need it. 

Only $9.85 complete delivered in United States, 
east of Mississippi River; $10.75, west. Prices else- 
where on request. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
or mailed C.O.D. Order your “Anchor” Auto 
Puller today, and go where others don't dare follow. 
Handy for any pulling job. Circular free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 

835 Oxtver Bios. Pirrssurcn, Pa, 
Since 1920 Mfrs, of Industrial Pulling Equipment 





THE WELL 


nxown” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to 
you, handeut from old seasoned briar- 
root, treated to require no breaking-in. 
Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed 
not to crack or burn thru. 


Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, Honeydew and 55 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-10 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 
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out of Blackwater for the second time. 
How it happened that they were again 
in Blackwater swamp—west of the road 
—I did not have time to figure, for I was 
busy. It is no easy job to divert the at- 
tention of eight hounds, even very tired 
hounds, when they hear some old ship- 
mates calling for help. I used every sort 
of ruse. I kidded them with part of a 
biscuit. I switched them, petted them, 
played with them. All the time the blue- 
speckles were coming closer. In another 
minute it would be impossible to keep 
our pack of hyenas quiet. Then— 

Spang! Spang! Spang! Spang! Spang! 

At the shots our dogs went crazy. 
There was nothing else to do but cut 
them loose—literally—which I did with 
my hunting knife. They boiled down the 
road into the swamp, old man Mose and 
I at their heels. Roland and Paul had 
fixed that bear’s clock. The blue-speckles 
were baying its expiring efforts to get up, 
but were keeping at a respectful distance. 
It is probable that they had bayed the 
bear a dozen times during the day, and 
they had learned which end of a bear is 
dangerous. 

The rest of the pack arrived on the 
scene in a high state of excitement, and 
all but three went straight past the bear, 
hit the back track and passed out of hear- 
ing into the swamp before we knew what 
was happening. Monkey came back at 
eleven that night. Kate appeared next day 
about noon! Old man Mose insists to this 
day that both of them jumped over the 
dead bear and never saw it! 

We did not stop to skin the bear, for 
it was nearly dark, but as we loaded him 
into the car we pondered on how it all 
had happened. How did Roland see a bear 
going east across the road? How did the 
hounds all lose the track, and how did 
the two blue-speckles come back out of 
the west nearly four hours later? Old 
man Mose finally explained it—at least 
to my satisfaction. 

“When Roland seen that b’ar a-crossin’ 
the road,” he said, “he seen it. There 
ain't no doubt about that—is_ there, 
Roland? Now then, that cussed and ag- 
gravatin’ b'ar whipped right back across 
the road behind Roland. All the dogs but 
the blue-speckles got messed up. When 
the b’ar doubled back, they all over- 
ran the track. Then they run into all 
them tracks where the b’ar was a-runnin’ 
this morning. That got ’em all bum- 
fuzzled, and they finally petered out to 
nothin’. In the meantime the blue-speckles 
had never made a bobble, but the other 
dawgs was so busy raisin’ sand _ their- 
selves that they couldn’t have heard forty 
blue-speckles. So the blue-speckles run 
that cussed b’ar four hours by theirselves, 
and brought him out of Blackwater. That 
ain't never been done before, and it won't 
never be done again. Boys, them blue- 
speckles is natural b’ar dawgs! Did you 
know that? Newell, them two dawgs is 
b’ar dawgs in this world!” 

And I do know that! 


‘STRIKE TO NET 
(Continued from page 33) 


plus necessarily fell to the surface of the 
water and might have been in the way had 
the fish been a rainbow, for instance, and 
decided to jump through the circle. I had 
that happen to me one time, and before 
the party was over you'd have thought 
that I had three lines on that trout instead 
of one. But this does not happen often, 
and is not a serious enough danger to in- 
fect the method with impracticability. 
Just consider the situation if the Kid 
had been using the reel to play the fish. 
I doubt if there is a fisherman in existence 
who can wind a single-action reel with 
enough speed to keep up with a trout 


that is going places, nor do I think that 
it is as easy to release the pressure on, 
reel handle as on a line when the figh 
makes a quick turn in an opposite dire. 
tion. At such a time a second’s hesitation 
may prove disastrous. 

There comes a time in nearly eyey 
good fight when the trout slows down tj 
rest and think things over. That time pre. 
sents an excellent opportunity to take jp 
whatever surplus line there may be float. 
ing on the water and be ready to open the 
bout again unencumbered. But watch oy! 
Carelessness at such a time may spell ay 
untimely end to the fuh. 

f you can perfect the trick of reeling 
in with the left or opposite hand use 
in casting, it will aid, I am told, m. 
terially. Personally, I have never learne 
this stunt, because I’ve been making the 
change of hands for so long that its 
done unconsciously. In any event, keep g 
taut line. 

The automatic reel here plays its trump 
card. But I don’t like anything automatic 
in handling or taking fish, fowl or othe 
game. It seems to take away that person 
element to the conflict and reduces it to 
a trial between the game and the efficiency 
of a machine. Goodness knows that this 
is an age of machinery, but I hate to se 
it applied to a sport where the match of 
skill is the chief fascination. However, 
this must be said about automatic red 
users: most of them stick to it witha 
lasting tenacity, and there must be plenty 
in its favor for it to hold its own. % 
every man to his choice. 


ND now we have the trout to the net. 
Here is as probable a place as any to 
make a mess of the whole play. The 
number of types of nets on the market 
should be sufficient to satisfy the mos 
fastidious, but at that one may find on the 
stream a number of interesting variations 
which meet the peculiar requirements of 
the individual. 

As an example, I might cite the outfit 
which Doc uses. The river where he does 
most of his fishing is as powerful and 
slippery and cross-grained as a trot 
angler will meet in the East. To insurea 
safe footing and at the same time to git 
himself a longer reach on a_ stubbom 
antagonist, or where the high shore-line 
makes a short handle difficult to use, le 
has rigged up a net on the end ofa 
stout bamboo stick some five feet long 
An elastic band attached just above th @ 
middle is slung over his head and under 
his armpit. ¥ 

When working the treacherous currents 
the butt end acts as a wading stick. While 
Doc is casting, the whole thing hangs 
down on its band, the heavier end 
the water and out of the way, until a 
fish is ready to be taken in. The net end 
with its deep bag, is then brought into 
action. The combination has certainly 
worked well, and he has saved more than 
one fine fish thereby that would other 
wise be at liberty, not to mention th 
numerous cold baths that he has escape 

I wonder how many men have foun 
at the end of the fight that their nets 
nowhere near deep enough to accomme 
date the fish they have hooked. It 1s@ 
disconcerting situation, to be sure, alé 
the last time it happened to me I bade fare 
well to that beautiful specimen, matt 
tracks to the city and remedied the defet 
pronto. You may feel a bit foolish catty 
ing so adequate a mesh on the smal 
streams, but you will feel more so if the 
trout is too “adequate” for the net. 

Carrying the net so that it will eas 
be available but not in the way has giv 
rise to various inventions. After tryim 
most of them, I find myself using 
still preferring the elastic band tied t0 
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an assembled net. It hangs under the 
arm, high enough to be out of the way; 
won't lose it, unless the band is al- 
lowed to become old and rotten, and it is 
quickly available when the necessity pre- 
sents itself. Then too, after the fish is 
landed, it can be dropped without further 
ado, leaving the hands free, and does not 
have to be folded up or snapped on to 
a patent catch. Whether you use a steel 
bow or one made of wood or reed does 
not matter. 

Whatever kind of net one does prefer is 
of less moment than how and when to use 
it. Once you have had the experience of 
trying to do a hop, skip and a jump over 
an enameled line manipulated at the other 
end by a far from exhausted trout, which 
brings the battle to a close by his ma- 
licious and premeditated dive between your 
legs, then you'll have learned the first and 
fundamental lesson: wait until your fish is 
tired out. If we give a big trout the credit 
that is his due, we then place ourselves 
in a far more favorable position to direct 
the final outcome of the event. Remember 
that he is fighting for his life and will 
often find a hidden reserve of strength to 
lick you when he sees the net. 


you 


OW assume that your trout is all in, 

rolling on his side and drifting with 
the current. Your position should be, when 
possible, below him, thus eliminating the 
necessity of pulling his weight against 
the current. The line is shortened to a 
length that will bring the fish within easy 
reach; the net is taken from its place and 
put into the water, ready. 

The reason for this is apparent when 
you stop to consider that an object al- 
ready in the water will be far less discon- 
certing to a trout than one suddenly 
plunged in after him. Quick movements 
will do more to stimulate that last fatal 
kick than almost anything else. So have 
the net in the water and in the position 
where you expect to take the prize in. 

Now you see him. He is big and drifting 

down tail first. The mesh is deep enough, 
and the current has filled it out into an 
open bag. It’s not wise under such cir- 
cumstances to turn him around and net 
him head first; rather should he be drifted 
into the waiting trap, assisted when neces- 
sary by a forward movement of the net 
and, when you see him well inside the cir- 
cle, an upward pass of the handle. Scrap- 
ing his sides with the rim of the net will 
often give him his start for freedom; 
so be careful. 
_ Once in, his weight will curl him up 
in the bottom. But to be sure that he stays 
there, in the event that you should slip 
while navigating the distance to the shore, 
turn the handle of the net so that the 
opening faces to one side. This effectively 
closes the only avenue of escape, and even 
a post-fight activity will not throw him 
from his captivity. 

But what if he is coming toward you 
head first? So much the better. Lead him 
as before. When you have him aimed at 
the opening and all but in it, pass the 
circle around him and at the same time 
relax the tension on the rod; otherwise 
the tension on the leader will prevent his 
entrance into the net, or worse yet, pull the 
hook loose or break the gut. 

_ All through this one must be prepared 
tor eventualities. The quarry may at the 
rr minute remember a date that he 
should have kept at the other end of the 
river, and start to go there without even 
renee Or he may do as one old moss- 
ree! did to me. I had had my eye on him 
dean ye and at last one evening he 
rea didn't play ball with me. On the strike 
did he + Serge to be much disturbed, nor 
sim oot very strenuously when I led 

out of his pocket and into the current. 
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I had seen him on the rise and knew 
him to be a good, sizable chunk; so I was 
somewhat puzzled at the way he was act- 
ing. When he reached the fast water, 
he turned his nose upstream and held him- 
self there without much effort, offering 
neither to run nor fight. So I put a bit 
more of strain on him and gradually 
started him down. Still there was no show 
of fight, merely a passive resistance to 
the pull. Finally he was near enough to 
be seen, and I looked close to see if per- 
haps the hook had fouled him in the eye 
and perhaps penetrated to the brain, as 
sometimes happens, thus paralyzing the 


locomotive nerves. But the hook was set | 


in the lower jaw and plainly visible. 

By this time he was almost within 
reach of the net, and I prepared to take 
him, the lazy lout, feeling that some of 
the criticism of the brown trout’s fighting 
ability was well deserved. Then the real- 
ization that he was hooked must have 
dawned on the old fellow’s brain, for 
before you could say “Jack Robinson” 
he cut loose with the most spectacular 
run that it has ever been my privilege to 
stop. That run was downstream, and so 
was mine, which followed when the line 
on the reel began to get scarce. That 
this brown trout ever saw the inside of 








my basket was certainly not due to any | 


preparedness on my part. But from that 
time on I resolved never to believe a trout 
to be licked until he’s in the creel. 

So when the last act is about to be 
staged, be ready. If the line is held too 
close to the handle of the rod, or the 
dangling surplus has been allowed to be- 
come fouled in jacket buttons or other 


obstructions, then the play may very well | 


end in a tragedy for the fisherman. Only 
luck and a level head will save that trout 
from going the way of the “biggest fish.” 
Cool-headedness at the net and a care for 
details will stand a man in better stead than 
all the “how to” information available. 


OW we have him. But he’s not in the 

pan yet. I know of a man who actual- 
ly took a picture of a fine brownie and 
measured off in his own mind the size of 
the piece he would eat for his dinner. That 
same trout is, for all he knows, still en- 
joying the pool from which he had lately 
been removed. Before the hook is removed 
from his jaw, put him to his eternal sleep. 
Grasp him from the outside of the net, so 
that the meshes will give a good purchase 
on those slippery sides. Then administer 
the coup de grace by a blow between the 
eyes, breaking the neck, or by sticking 
through the gills. I carry a sheath knife 
at my belt, and with the handle I give the 
captive a rap between the eyes, and maybe 
two or three. Then I remove the fly, slip 
my fingers into his gills, lift him from the 
net, and with the blade proceed to dress 
him then and there. And when he comes to 
rest in the basket, he has only one more 
stop—in the pan. 

“There’s many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and the lip.” This can best be appre- 
ciated by a trout fisherman after he has 
raised, hooked and lost his record fish. 
Of course, there are many “breaks” in this 
fishing game; but the sooner we learn to 
take our share of the blame instead of 
dumping it all on the Fickle Lady, the 
sooner we will ‘begin to check up on our 
methods. From the strike to the net is a 
long way, beset with all sorts of possible 
hazards—sunken logs, sharp rocks, rapids 
and spills. The greater the obstructions the 
sportier the play, and a cool head, coupled 
with a wholesome respect for your op- 
ponent’s skill, is as good a weapon as any. 
But let us hope that we do not become 
too efficient, for then we would have 
that saddest of all spectacles—a stream 
without a fish. 














$7.95 


(complete) 


NEW 


WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


All the frills have been cut out—that’s the 
reason you can now own this man-size, weather- 
proof sleeping bag for only seven dollars and 
ninety-five cents. You'll find every requirement 
of a good sleeping bag met in the UNIVERSAL. 
WARMTH Made of layer upon layer of downy 

comfort cotton, quilted between an 
outer and inner covering of drill, the outer cover 


weather-proofed. The entire bag is properly ventilated, 
and can be turned inside out in an instant for airing. 


DUR A BILITY The UNIVERSALSLEEPING 


BAG is made for rough use. 
Every inch of it is made with the one thought in mind 
—to stand abuse. All materials are the strongest ob- 
tainable—yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. 


CONVENIENCE Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
‘opens or closes! Talon zip- 
per fastener makes its quick use easier than _buttoning 
your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. No blank- 
ets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man-size; 28 inches 
wide by 78 inches long. It straps into a compact roll 
8 inches by 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. 
Light—compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping 
bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 

($8.95 Colorado and West). Money returned 

if not entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. 
MAISH BEDDING COMPANY 


1501 Fr Ave., Cinci i, Ohio 























SAVE ALL YOUR 
PELTS 
with 


GIBBS ** 


“Two 


Trigger” TRAPS 


They HOLD what they CATCH; get the 
WHOLE PELT not just the feet. 4 Big 
Reasons why ‘‘Two Triggers’’ are best 
for Muskrat Mink, etc; positively prevent 
“‘wring-offs’’; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring break- 
age ;donot injure furs. 60c 
6.50 doz. 









ea.. stpaid. 


Gibbs “Single Grip” Traps 


are best and lowest priced traps on 
the market. Light weight, compact 
—easy to place and conceal. At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 


No. 1—Mink, Muskrat, etc. . . 15¢ each; $1.65 doz. 

No. 1%—Skunk, Possum, etc. . 30¢ each; $3.00 do: 

No. 2—Coon, Fox, ete. ..... 400 each; $4.40 
Other Sizes Available 
—_—_— 


Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 


make Gibbs ‘Single Grip’’ Tiaps as effective for 
large animals as ““Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use. Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN- 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk. Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. T5c . Express Collect. Prepaid when 


Doz. 
ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 
Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FREE 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 0-4, Chester, Pa. 
Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Traps 
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THE OLD PROBLEM OF 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 
By Henry Clay Foster 


T hardly requires a mechanic to ana- 
lyze and appreciate the truth of the 
modern figure of speech: “You can’t 
have your cake and eat it, too.” And 
yet that is what we often find ourselves 
trying to do in effect. Only it isn’t cake 
and we are not eating. But we try to ob- 
tain a result without being willing to give 
anything in exchange for what is wanted. 
This pertains directly to the problem of 
the fuel consumption of our motors. All 
of us think within ourselves, although we 
may not express the thought publicly, that 
the motor uses entire- 
ly too much gasoline 
for the power she pro- 
duces. And how pa- 
thetically we find our- 
selves looking at the 
fuel gauge which is al- 
ways entirely too low 
to satisfy us—we who 
pay the bill for it! 
Weare always about 
to get someone who 
knows how to adjust 
that carburetor so that 
it will run the motor 
and use less gasoline. 
Some of us play with 
the needle valve our- 
selves with results that 
often astonish us. 
Sometimes we find 
that we really have 
been using entirely too 
much gasoline for the 
power we are getting. 
As we find 
this out, if we are at 
all wise, we will im- 
mediately have the oil 
changed, as we can be 
fairly certain that the 
over-rich mixture has 
cut down the viscosity 
of the oil and that it is 
not doing the proper sort of lubrication job. 
There are, however, certain definite 
means of keeping down the fuel consump- 
tion for ordinary cruising, and the aver- 
age boat owner who enjoys watching and 
tuning up his power plant to insure maxi- 
mum efficiency can easily acquire them. 
In general, as most of us know, a marine 
motor tends to run at too low a temper- 
ature to give full power or efficiency. Many 
a skipper who likes to think his engine is 
doing its best would be astonished to see 


soon as 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











what that same motor would do if run at 
the proper heat instead of when too cool. 

Sometimes this is regarded as imprac- 
tical. If the motor is open in the cabin, it 
may seem preferable to run it fairly cool 
despite the loss of power, the larger fuel 
consumption and the consequent wear and 
tear on the motor, because the cabin is a 


The 59-foot auxiliary schooner, Water Gypsy, one of the ten boats which 
raced 3,000 miles across the Atlantic in July. She has a 50-horsepower motor 


necessary part of the boat. If this is the 
case, the obvious thing is to enclose the 
engine with asbestos-lined housing and 
provide for proper ventilation of the en- 
closure. Then the motor can be run at 
higher temperatures without affecting the 
cabin temperature appreciably. 

Although few laymen are willing to be- 
lieve it, there are several very positive 
reasons why running the motor cool is not 
good for it and may reduce its life by a con- 
siderable margin. For instance, to get the 
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best lubrication from the oil, it should be 
hot, as cool oil fails to lubricate as effec- 
tively and consequently more friction is 
allowed the moving parts. Worse than 
this, however, is the action of the mixture 
when it comes into cylinders that are too 
cool for prompt and proper explosion. The 
cooler surface of the cylinder walls con- 
denses the mixture and raw gas gathers 
to cut the oil film. It also reduces the gaso- 
line content of the mixture, causing loss 
of power in the subsequent explosion. 

If the cylinder walls are too hot the mix- 
ture vaporizes, thus. changing its condi- 
tion as it comes from the carburetor, ready 
for the explosion. In addition to this, pre- 
ignition knocks are likely in an overheated 
engine, as the heat speeds up the combus- 

tion, thus upsetting the 
timing system. Use of 
ethyl gasoline is neces- 
sary to decrease the 
flame speed of the com- 
bustion in high-com- 
pression cylinder 
heads in which the 
heat is higher, and in 
ordinary cylinder 
heads filled with car- 
bon which causes 
greater heat and a 
“carbon knock.” 


THER things be- 

ing equal, a mo- 
tor should run at not 
less than 120 degrees, 
and 140 to 150 degrees 
make for better per- 
formance with the av- 
erage inboard marine 
motor. If a motor cai 
be adjusted to run at 
160 degrees heat, tt 
would be close to ideal 
as regards efficiency 
relation to fuel con 
sumption, although ten 
degrees less is still per 
fectly good. 

In order to run the 
marine motor coolef, 
the first thing, of course, is to cut down — 
on the water received into the water jack 
ets through the intake line. A_ by-pass 
valve on this line is usual, and if it ism! 
there, it ought to be between pump é 
water jacket. Unless your motor is fairly 
modern, you have not a thermometer ™ 
it as a part of the stock accessories, 
you can easily attach one. The thermo 
meter and connecting line can be pur 
chased through a marine supply hous 
and connected with the water-outlet li 
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P of a “T” joint and reducing 
wae This should be located on the 
bulkhead or instrument board of the boat, 
so that the skipper can see his motor tem- 
perature at a glance. a 

Some patient — experimenting—when 
there is no one waiting to start somewhere 
_is the aext step in order to find the tem- 
perature at which the motor works best. 
Watch the tachometer for the variations 





The ladies are coming forward fast. Here 
is Mrs. Veryl Pantages driving her world’s 
record in Class A 


in revolutions with the changes of mixture 
and temperature. Adjust the carburetor, 
too, during these tests. You will find that— 
to a point, of course—the warmer the motor 
the leaner the mixture she will require to 
maintain her r.p.m. But it takes time to 
find the exact angle of the needle valve, the 
exact position of the bypass valve and the 
right throttle position which, together, 
will give you the utmost in fuel economy. 
This experimentation must be done 
under load conditions, as you will find that 
the motor without the load will run on a 
still leaner mixture than she will when 
doing work—which, of course, is natural. 
You will find, too, that the motor at the 
proper temperature will ‘run well on a 
lean mixture, but not give you the maxi- 
mum power. There is such an adjustment 
that is good enough for cruising, which 
will satisfy almost anybody except per- 
haps a Scotchman of the proverbial stamp. 
But to get the engine’s maximum power, 
you've simply got to feed it more fuel—a 
richer mixture. 
_ The proper mixture of air and gasoline 
for explosion in the firing chamber is, 
roughly, one part of gasoline to 14.75 
parts of air and if there is more than this 
part of gasoline to the air content, the 
fuel is wasted. The mixture consists of 
the combination of gasoline components 
—carbon and hydrogen with the oxygen 
of the air and this admixing is as definite 
as the chemical combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen to form water—the familiar 
H:0 of our school days. 


ERE you are up against variation in 
the humidity of the atmosphere, the 
temperature of the air, of the engine, and 


the quality of the gasoline. A popular trick | 


to regulate the mixture so as to reduce the 


gasoline content to the minimum is to | 


put in a petcock for additional air intake 
in the intake manifold between the car- 
buretor and the cylinders. This device 
‘as been included for years on motor 
Cars with considerable success and many 
mechanics claim they have materially 
raised the mileage of their fuel thereby. 
line awe about the quality of your gaso- 

‘ «18 poor economy to purchase cheap 
Sasoline for your motor, Here is the 
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A 
BIGGEST VALUE} 


inOutBoarp Mororin 


B IGGEST value is right! Compare this 1931 Evin- 

rude Lightwin with motors selling at a consider- 
ably higher price. Compare it detail for detail—de- 
sign, material, workmanship, finish. Compare it on a 
boat, for power, responsiveness, quiet operation, ease 
of control. Only by direct comparison can you ap- 
preciate the quality and performance built into this 
“Biggest Value in Outboard Motoring.” 


The Lightwin gives an easy 7 to 9 mile speed on average fam- 
ily and fishing boats and yacht dinghies. Equipped with 
the inexpensive Evinrude Troll Guide, it operates perfectly 
at slowest trolling speeds. Weighs only 38 pounds. Priced 
below $100—and may be bought on the time-payment plan 
for only $36 down. By all means, see it at the nearest Evin- 
rude dealer—and write today for catalog describing this and 
8 other Evinrude motors—2% to 40 horsepower. Address 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
501 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





MAGNETO 
IGNITION 
OUTBOARDS 










FASTWIN An equally compelling 

value in a 14 H. P. motor 

for larger boats and small runabouts. Evinrude 

$165°° Underwater Silencer and full ball- 
= and-roller bearing construction. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Handiest, lightest, most 
compact outboard built. 
Develops 244 horsepower. 
Weighs only 29 pounds, 
can be instantly folded to 
17 inches over-all length. 
Standard Evinrude mag- 
neto ignition. Equipped 
with twin silencers and new 
spring-cushioned vibration- 
less steering handle. Price 


25° 
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“For Safety in and on the Water” 
—USE— 












REG. U.S. PAT. OF FICE 


BUOYANT VESTS 


FOR HUNTERS, SPORTSMEN, MOTOR BOATING 
BUOYANT UNITS REMOVABLE FOR 
CLEANING GARMENT 


Not Air Inflated No Cork Used 
At Your Dealer’s or Direct By Mail 


SWIMSAFE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


ouTDOOR Joss || Want to Swap Guns? 


Wanted—Names of men desiring steady We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
outdoor government jobs; $1,700-$2,400 pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
year; vacation, Patrol parks; protect firearm you may want. Write us what you 
game. Write immediately: have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
DELMAR INSTITUTE IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. | 10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 



































There's Ducks for You—witha “KALAMAZOO” 


ring home 2 limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’—the folding, puncture-proof 
my Suit silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 691 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
b ing for. It is edited 

none other than Mr. 

z, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 


FUR 
TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack ; 
; Fur Raising; Roots and 
; Auto Travel and Camp; 
and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box. 

Cover—Actual photos re- Price $2.00 year; 

produced in natural colors. 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 


oe © FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. Columbus, O. 





Tilus- 
rpg on ered 


Muskrats, 
- © ore and furs, ‘aa Laws, "Grading Rules, ste. 
a TY all Western Furs this season « prices 
go Get ready to trap NOW. 
Stephens « sells BTrege, An Animal Baits, Fur 


to you at ' Rock Bot- 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days 
ton, and 





Money on trans: 
is the Closest and best best. 





The Famous 


KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 


When evening comes just slip into a soft, 
downy “Ceibasilk” filled Kapo Sleeping Roll. 
Popular for camp, boat, sleeping-porch and 
general outdoor use for Ceibasilk provides 
perfect insulation. Cold-proof; Water-proof 

—Vermin-proof. Weighs only 12 lbs. Easy to 
pack. End flap provides wind 
Extra padded pocket keeps feet warm, 

Style 66 (30x78) $31.70 
Larger sizes at slightly increased prices, 


KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY | 





Heads, animals, birds and 

P fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs 
etce., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes. 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putenend and 
off ; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap h 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle pte 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

FREEMAN- THOMPSON SHOE Co. 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 


protection. 





Field 


reason: Such gasoline has fewer of the 
elements of combustion in it and more of 
the acids that will corrode the walls of 
your cylinders in time. Better gasoline is 
freer from such ingredients and contains 
a higher percentage of combustion ele- 
ments. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
how much better the motor works at night 
than in the daytime and in cool air than 


Coming at you at 18 m.p.h., this 30-footer 
is fast and able 


in warm. This is because under the 
favorable conditions the air is more dense 
and therefore carries more oxygen into 
the mixture. Here we have another mighty 
good reason for proper ventilation of the 
engine compartment in addition to release 
of the fumes caused by overflow or drip 
of the carburetor, which constitutes a 
fire hazard with the engine occasionally 
back-firing through the carburetor. Cool 
air in the engine room will give us more 
power. A deck funnel-ventilator for a 
runabout will do this, and a side or deck 
ventilator for the cruiser engine-compart- 
ment is not difficult to install, even though 
it be piped through the cabin, against the 
bulkhead, where it will not reduce the 
usable space for living quarters. 


A MARINE PARADE 


NE of the impressive events of the 

season, outside of the racing contests, 
was the fleet of stock 241%4- to 30-foot 
cruisers—23 in number—which left North 
Tonawanda, New York, where they were 
built, to cruise to New York and vicinity, 
all of them operated by their new owners. 
Most of these skippers had never owned 
a boat before, and few had even operated 
a motor boat in their lives. 

The trip was 425 miles in length and 
led through the State canal system with 
its 35 locks and down the Hudson River. 
They weathered a squall in Oneida Lake 
without mishap, and the voyage took only 





See announcement of winners in 
our Narrow Escape Story Contest 
on page 3 in this issue 








six and one-half days to complete by 
easy stages. Among the new owners was 
one woman who brought her own boat 
through after a little instruction. 

Time was when only the most skilful 
pilots, well learned in the ways of the tides 
and the seas, would have ventured on such 
a long trip in craft as small as these. 
Modern research and efficiency on the part 
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Send $1.00 0 deposit with each tire ordered. 
Send $1. C.O.D.I1f you send cash in full de- 
duct S per cent. You are guaranteed a year’ 
replacement at half price. Today—Save 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER COMPaAny 
1000-10 W. SixtyThird Street ¢ 
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Special Service for out 


MULTIGRAPHED > 
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Mimeographing 
Folding and 
Mailing 


Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Filling in 
Printing 


WE DO PACKING & SHIPPING 





UNITED MULTIGRAPHING 


COMPANY 
105 East 29th St. N. Y. City 


Phone: Caledonia 6-6222 
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: F 
VENOM | 
EXTRACTOR |& 


DESIGNED BY A HUNTER OF 9) 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. ON SALE | 
NOV. 1ST. SEE NEXT ISSUE 
FIELD AND STREAM. | 


VENOM EXTRACTOR CO. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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of builders and improved waterways have 
eliminated most of the boating hardships 
of former days. Navigation difficulties 
have been minimized, safety increased and 
the ease of operation placed upon such an 
intelligent basis, that the novice pilot now 
can ably compete with the veteran skipper 
of yore. 


AMERICAN GIRL WON SIX 
TROPHIES ABROAD 


ORETTA TURNBULL, the Cali- 
be fornia girl outboard driver who made 
a big killing in the Italian international 
regattas at Lakes Garda and Torino this 
summer, returned from Genoa recently, 
bringing back six trophies which she cap- 
tured with her two outboard racing-craft, 
the Sunkist Kids. 

Miss Turnbull won the Fachista Cup 
for first place in Class B and the D’An- 
nunzio Club Cup for second place in Class 
C at Garda and the Motorboat Club Cup 
and the Count Rossi Trophy for repeating 
this performance at Torino. In addition 
she won two other well-known trophies 
for heat victories. 

The California girl was accompanied by 
her father, Federal Judge Rupert Turn- 
bull, Commodore of the National Out- 
board Association. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HATCH COVER FOR RUNABOUT 


Motor Boat Epitor: | : 

I find that when it rains my engine compart- 
ment gets a good deal of water. Is there any 
way that I can build tiny metal troughs under 
the cracks and carry the water away? Or what 
is usually done in such matters? 


Eustis R. DittMan. 


Ans.—Don’t get into any such problem, The 
easiest and by far the most satisfactory means 
is to have a piece of water-proof canvas hemmed 
with a hem at least two inches wide and big 
enough to cover the entire hatch and all cracks 
likely to leak. 

Attach this by snaps or grommets to the deck, 
as tightly as you think ‘proper, without courting 
trouble when the cloth gets wet. However, if 
you shrink it beforehand, that will help. But 
don’t believe anybody who tells you it is already 
shrunk—you'll find out differently when it rains. 
And get good canvas, thickly woven, so that the 
shrinkage will be as small as possible. Cheap 
canvas, without enough threads to the inch, 
shrinks far worse than better stuff tightly 
woven, 

You'll find this an excellent means of curing 
the trouble, and you can leave it on most of the 
time if you want to. Only don’t shut off the 
ventilation to your engine compartment with it, 
even if you have to remove your clam-shell 
ventilators and put them on the sides just below 
the sheer. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


HYDROPLANE CRUISERS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Is the hydroplane principle applied to cruisers? 
There are a lot of express cruisers, but they seem 
to be mostly “V’’-bottom displacement designs. 

I think a word about this would be interesting 
to many of your readers. 


Cuartes M. ScHwann. 


Ans.—The only hydroplane cruiser built in 
this country which has attracted attention is 
‘him III, a 56-foot commuter, designed for a 
Wall Street magnate to come to Manhattan daily 
from Oyster Bay on Long Island Sound. This 
at, with a single step and with both longitudi- 
nal as well as transverse planes, tested out at 
2.8 miles an hour with two high-compression 
650-horsepower motors turning at 2,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

I understand, however, that after a season’s 
use, she was re-designed and is now a displace- 
ment type with less speed. Pounding of the hull, 
which weighed 30,000 pounds, against the waves, 
is said to be the cause for her remodelling. 

During the War the British Thornycraft Com- 
pany constructed a number of 56-foot hydroplane 
yap for fast war duty in the North Sea, and 
a that they did fine work regardless of 
=u water encountered. However, naval men 
pe time will endure a lot in a boat which a 
omar owner would not in times of peace, 
= tally in the manner of discomforts. And 

can hardly blame him, either. 


Motor Boat Epitor. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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MODERNIZE Y yp Boat 


with the new 


FARR FOUR-‘‘25”’ 


HINK of it! Only 31% inches long, yet 
this new Farr “four” develops from 25 to 45 
swiftly responsive horsepower with the utmost 
ease. It’s a four of phenomenal ruggedness— 





The Farr Four-“*25” and **45”" marine engines offer 
a handsome new source of smooth power ranging 
from 1000 to 3200 r. p. m. 
has a 2-inch balanced, fully machined crank- 
shaft—is equipped with starter, generator, 
backfire flame arrester, full capacity A. G. 
fuel pump—is as modern and fine a power 
plant as renowned engineering can make it. 

Besides the four-cylinder Farr models a 
new source of power in a variety of econom- 
ical six-cylinder engines is offered—ideal for 
the new boat—or as a replacement motor in 
your present craft. 

Here is an unexcelled opportunity to re- 
place an out-of-date engine with an up-to-date 


or $4 Are 





The Six-**102”’ provides 102 horsepowor to give your 
runabout or cruiser a new degree of vigorous de- 
pendable power, 
marine power plant. These new motors will 
give your present auxiliary, your fishing 
launch, fast runabout or cruiser new pep and 

plenty of husky stamina. 

Our engineering staff can aid you in the 
selection of the size motor best suited to 
your needs. Consult us without obligation. 

FARR MARINE MOTORS DIVISION 

Kermath Mfg. Co. 


5888 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich, 
$370 and up 
— ~~ 





MARINE MOTORS 





‘Jor RUNABOUTS . . CRUISERS . . LAUNCHES . . WORK 


w 


OATS . . AUXILIARIES 














DAN KIDNEY é& SONS, INC. 
West De Pere, Wis., Dept. “*C” 
Builders of famous Green Bay Hunting Boat 
Send for 1931 Circular 
Chicago Agent: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 











A HUNTER’S MOTOR 


A LONG -WAY QUIETLY 
AND ON VERY LITTLE 
GASOLINE AND OIL! 


Write for information 


Cross Gear & Engine 
3262 Bellevue Detroit, Mich. 















ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 

ACME BOAT CO., 10! Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 











BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Far: 


mers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy: 









ears 
of Building.. 
UT GUARANTEE 


or MATTHEWS 
INTEG 


~ 


HE famous line of Matthews “38” and 

“46”-foot cruisers are backed by 40 years 
of building experience. That is why Mat- 
thews Cruisers are recognized as the finest 
products of the boat builder’s art. If you 
want comfort and livableness, combined 
with rare riding grace and stalwart, husky 
design, by all means— Command a Mat- 
thews! If you want your boating dollars to 
travel a thriftier course a Matthews Cruiser 
is the inevitable answer. In ten distinguished 
models and twenty-four distinctive arrange- 
ments. Write for the details today, 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 





320 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
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Edited by FREEMAN Lioyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1eELp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 



























Free Do § Book SOME THOUGHTS ON HOUNDS AND HUNTING 


By Freeman Lloyd 
by > specialist. Tells how to 


EED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM pease 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 





UPPER-CLASS AIREDALES 


Protectors in the home. Ornaments on 


the farm. Workers in the hunting field. 


MRS. L. G. KNOX 


Box 50 Danbury, Ct. 








CLASSY WIRE PUPPIES 














by Prize Winners, sired by 

Ch. Eden Aristocrat 
Strong, healthy, playful 
" BEST PAL AND 

CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY BACK. General Crack 
at stud, fee $25. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0, 
























Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 

EUREKA KENNELS 

West Chester, Penna. 
Route 122 


Box 358-S 
on Wilmington Pike, 

















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 























UNTING, or the chase, to give 
its grander or higher-sounding 


title, as we visualize the diversion, 
is essentially connected with hounds of 
all varieties. Moreover, hunting seems to 
come naturally to most men and not a few 
women. The chase provides adventures 
and close associations with the life of the 
countrysides, or, and in the wider prac- 
tice, the sights of strange lands, strange 
peoples and strange beasts. 
late years the great hunting scenes, 
as presented by the aid of motion pictures, 
have more than ever enthused and im- 
pressed thousands of our stay-at-home 
hunters. Other countries and wild animals 
have been viewed on the screens. 

Savage man uniformly attempts to sup- 
ply his wants in that way which most ob- 
viously presents itself to his view; and 
hence the stream or the chase is the first 
resort to supply the cravings of his ap- 
petite. What, therefore, arose from neces- 
sity, became at length the enjoyment of 
polished society. The snare, the bow and 
the spear were used in primitive ages for 
procuring subsistence. Further, hunting 


AMERICAN 


hounds and the fast-running long dogs of 
the greyhound kinds were part and par- 
cel of the hunting outfits of the ancients, 
So when we go hunting with hounds— 
bear, lion, deer, fox, ’coon, "possum, rab- 
bit or any other kind of hounds, large, 
medium and small, we will be only main- 
taining the manners and customs of our 
long-passed forebears, who hunted so they 
might live and live well on the flesh of 
the wild creatures hunted or coursed by 
the hounds and dogs, such as we breed. 

As a matter of fact, the members of the 
different hound families have not changed 
in their physical appearances, colors and 
actual usefulnesses. No other kind of dog 
possesses the marvelous hunting powers 
of the hound. Moreover, it is strange that 
the faculty which the true hound possesses 
for picking up the scent where a wild 
animal has passed, so enthuses the hound, 
that he immediately proclaims his joy by 
“throwing his tongue’. Such is a note or 
quality of “barking” that only a hound or 
near-hound can emit. Peculiar is it not, 
that superior scenting powers and more or 
less musical voices are only present in the 


FOXHOUNDS 


Owned by tha Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, formed in 1853 at Media, Pa. Prize winners at Philadelphia, 
1877. First Master, J. Howard Lewis. From a Lithograph by A. Pope Jr. 
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make-up of the true-hound! While the 

inter or setter is mute, and the terrier 
gives a short metallic-sounding bark while 
scenting or viewing game, the hound de- 
clares his enthusiasm in a loud and 
continuous voice which might be the 
hound’s idea of frightening and distressing 
the hunted quarry. 

Between twenty and thirty years ago, 
while visiting at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., my 
host was a well-known owner of trained 
bloodhounds. An Italian had knifed and 
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American hounds of our own times. This 
statement may be verified by the repro- 
duction of old and obviously faithful por- 
traits of hounds which were sketched, 
painted and engraved by trustworthy art- 
ists who were wholly acquainted with the 
various breeds and strains of hounds and 
methods of hunting. 

As will be gathered from the illustra- 
tions here presented, the American fox- 
hounds and the American beagles of yes- 
terday were, in appearance just as good 





BEAGLES: RATTLER AND BELLE 


Lloyd Collection 


Owned in 1879 by J. M. Dodge, Detroit, Michigan, American-bred and never failed to get first prize 
wherever exhibited. From a lithograph by A. Pope, Jr. 


killed a fellow countryman; and, while 
escaping, the murderer had dropped his 
billy-cock hat. Given the scent of the mis- 
creant’s property, and the direction which 
the fleeing man had taken, the bloodhounds, 
worked on a leash, soon hit the trail, and 
eventually ran up to their man in an old 
barn. In due course, the convicted man 
found himself in a condemned cell where 
the unfortunate one was visited by the 
handler who had held onto the leash and 
ran with the bloodhounds. When the pris- 
oner was told who the stranger was, the 
doomed one dropped on his knees and tried 
to dig himself out of the cell. 

The word “dogs”, when mentioned by 
the warden, had frightened the man. He 
had been hunted by hounds; and the ex- 
perience had terrified him to the greatest 
possible degree. Here, by the means of 
analogy, we may hazard an opinion that 
the hound perhaps knowingly uses his 
deep and far-reaching voice to confuse the 
creature he is pursuing. In other words 
the hound desires to create a weakness in 
the fast-traveling animal he is hunting. 


Fes are generally classified ac- 
cording to the services they are sup- 
posed to give. The largest, or rather 
tallest, are employed for deer-hunting 
where that sport is allowed and recog- 
nized. Hounds next in size are classed as 
foxhounds, and then come harriers and 

agles. Save in the instance of harriers, 
all of these varieties of hounds remain 
Pretty well the same in their physical pro- 
Portions and hunting qualities, as they 
have been through the life times of many 
generations of men. 

The American foxhound partakes more 
of the French hound type of these and long 
passed days, than of the modern English 
foxhound. A hundred and more years ago, 
some of the older packs of English fox- 
a were of just the same stamp in 
ead and ears as those of the old-type of 


as they are now. Bearing in mind that the 
services required of foxhounds and beagles 
remain the same, there seems to be no 
reason for striving after new types. After 
all is said and done, there can be little 
wisdom in seeking after something that is 
new, when the old style of hound is known 
to be thoroughly efficient. 


ORIGINS AND USAGES OF 
LONG DOGS 


F for the moment one might borrow 

the parlance of the high seas, there 
could be little harm in describing the 
Irish wolfhound as* the battleship, the 
Russian wolfhound as the cruiser, the 
smaller Persian and Arabian gazelle 
hounds, the Scottish and English deer 
and hare-coursing greyhounds as the de- 
stroyers, of the celeres or swift-footed 
races of dogs. 

The English, Scottish and Irish grey- 
hounds were all of Celtic derivation, and 
their cultivation and character correspond 
with the civilization of the different Celtic 
tribes. The dogs which were exported 
from Britain to Rome were probably of 
this kind. Mr. Blaine gives an account of 
the progress of these dogs, which seems 
to be evidently founded on truth: “Scot- 
land, a northern locality, has long been 
celebrated for its greyhounds, which are 
known to be large and wiry-coated. They 
are probably types of the early Celtic 
greyhounds, which, yielding to the in- 
fluences of a colder climate than that they 
came from, became coated with a thick 
and wiry hair. In Ireland, as being milder 
in climate, the frame expanded in bulk, 
and the coat, although not altogether, 
was less crisped and wiry. In both locali- 
ties, there being at that time wild boars, 
wolves and even bears, powerful dogs 
were required. In England these wild 
beasts were more early exterminated, and 


NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


to kill 

HOOKWORMS 
and LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS 


Treat Dogs and Foxes 
with the scientifically 
pre NEMA CAP- 

ULES. They are easyto 
give, insure the correct 
dosage, and are safe, 
efficient and low in cost. 


Dependable— 
| A Parke-Davis 
Product 


At Drug Stores 


Nema Worm Capsules 
in different sizes for vary- 
ing ages and weights. 
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FREE Soccer 


ovalof worms i 
Onthe 1fipreeds and anes. Send for 
x 
No. 562 on Dogs and Fo: Ne 


Desk N.16.X 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
rabbit hound than is usually found are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
and educated beagles, harriers and foxhounds. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each. 
Correspondence and telegrams promptly answered. 


La RUE KENNELS La Rue, Ohio 





) ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS \ 


Hunted and trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination Tree 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds nicely started $20—Old Tree Hounds good 
for two seasons $35—Hound started to trail 
$10—Champion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20— 
High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 Fox 
Hounds $40—High Class Deer Hounds $50. Early 
orders get Choice Hounds. T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, 
Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped on 10-day Trial 





Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75 and $100. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum 
Hounds $50 and $75. Average tree hounds $30 and 


$40. Old Coon Hounds good for a season or two $20. 

Two year old partly trained Coon Hounds $20. High 

Class Rabbit Hounds $20. High Class Fox Hounds $40 

and $50. Good average Fox Hounds $30. Thoroughly 

trained Bird dogs $75. Shipped on ten days’ trial. 
References in your State. 

HENRY FORT 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


















RABBIT HOUNDS 


I offer For Sale. A Nice Lot of 


= find the Good Ones come 

Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 

Clarion el Pa. 











KEEP YOUR DOG 


HEALTHY 





Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—particularly those 
for the ills and discomfort that come 
with hot weather. 


For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 
Glover’s Tetrachioreth ylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 

Fleas are promptly killed and quick relief 

assured using 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap 
Glover’s Flea and Insect Powder 


Disinfect and deodorize kennels with Gov- 
ernment Approved Glover’s Cresol Disin- 
fectant. Use in the DOG’S bath to kill fleas. 
NEW Book Free—Contains com- 

plete up-to-date information. 


Learn about Distemper— Write 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 





DOG MEDICINES 
BEAGLES 








0 YOUNG HISTORY MAKERS 
Again Masterly’s have eclipsed all records at the leading Trials and Shows. 
Promising puppies by the great Field Champion Sa 
endents, Master I 


"atch Grit. and his 
senaa tional we r 


m 
ante 






of erack bitches, A fe to offer. 

for free history and Sale list of this famous fami es. MASTERLY 
spelled M-A-8-T-E-R-L-Y is your insurance for a square deal. and top 
notch quality. “BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES". Insist on genuine Mas- 


terly 


E. A. KOPP, Masterly Beagles, B, Johnson Creek, 


Look LOOK SPORTSMEN 


I have for sale some high-class rabbit hounds, no trash; 
age one to four years; medium size, good head and 


Wis. 





ears. Open trailers, good voices, extra fine lookers, with 
lots of nerve and pep; always on their feet ready to 
hunt; good routers; steady drivers; hole barkers, all 


day hunters; neither man or gun shy. Will stand test 
any where. Any of these dogs will please the most ex- 
acting hunter. They have had plenty of practice and 
experience. Male or female $20.00 each—pair $35.00 
Ship C. O. D. 10 days’ trial guaranteed. 


1. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. Rt. 1 











BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
heunds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Tree Dogs 





FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 


consequently the same kind of dog was 
not retained, but, on the contrary, was 
by culture made finer in coat and of 
greater beauty in form.” 

The obvious lesson to be learned from 
the above is, that as long as there are 
wolves in America, so long should the 
wolf dog or hound be bred and kept up 
to a standard of height, strength, weight 
and speed that befits him to overtake and 
engage a wolf at the gallop, and to bump, 
seize and hold the quarry until outside 
help arrives, or the dog is able to kill 
his wild adversary by means of his power- 
ful throat-hold. The smaller Russian 
borzoi have, in their own country, been 
mostly used for fox, hare or small ani- 
mal coursing, and are sometimes styled as 
Russian greyhounds in continental Europe. 


GREYHOUND RACING 


OR some time greyhound racing has 
been more or less “under the weath- 
er” in the neighborhoods of New York 
and Chicago. The racing tracks have been 
looked upon as rackets, and run only for 
the purpose of filling the pockets of 
promoters, rather than the sport that the 
greyhounds give, or the benefit of bona- 
fide owners of the dogs. Where there is 
“racing” there must be wagering; indeed, 
betting is a part and parcel of the success- 
ful carrying on and maintenance of all 
such sporting places. As open betting is 
against the laws of several of the United 
States, numerous and artful subterfuges 
have been tried to evade the vigilance of 
the town and county authorities. Poli- 
ticians have stepped in and demanded 
their shares of the gains—ill-gotten or 
otherwise, it is said. Batches of men have 
been sent to the track owners who were 
ordered to “put these men to work at five 
dollars a day wages.” 


There have been other menaces that 


soon froze out big-moneyed men bearing 
honored names in the social and business 
worlds. This is what happened in New 











GPORtemEn | I have for sale some selected 
RABBIT HOUNDS. High class, no trash. 
Any age or size, good-looking, long ears, fine 
voices which they freely give. Breeding of 
the best; real routers; steady drivers and 
hole barkers. All day pep. Neither man nor gun 
shy. O.K. in every respect. Male or female $20 
each; $35 a pair. Shipped C.0.D. Ten days 
trial with money back guarantee. Orders ap- 
preciated by wire or mail. 
C. SINGLETON, Pryorsburg, Ky. 
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On August 11 the Florida Racing Com. 
mission, sitting at Tallahassee, announced 
it had granted permits to fifteen horse. 
racing and twenty-one dog-racing associa- 
tions. The Commission denied five appli. 
cations for horse tracks and thirteen for 
dog tracks. Of course, these opportunities 
for seeing and enjoying much horse and 
greyhound racing, will draw many thou- 
sands of visitors to Florida during the 
coming winter season, which, usually, js 
one of the most enjoyable periods that 
may be had anywhere in the world. But, 
so far as doggie men are concerned, the 
opening up of twenty-two greyhound 
tracks in Florida should mean a tremend- 
ous impetus to the breeding of racing dogs 
in North America, as well as in England 
and Ireland. And, as we must all be aware, 
there are so few greyhounds bred ig 
America, that the produce is almost be 
low consideration. So Europe will not 
only find a brisk market for her racing 
dogs but will be able to supply it. It might 
be worth the while of American breeders 
of greyhounds to produce dogs which will, 
in time, be good enough for racing grey- 
hounds in Florida or elsewhere. The point 
seems to be that Florida must not only 
have sporting amusements, but plenty of 
them, to draw the continued patronage of 
the rest of the United States. There can 
be no use of owning a theatre—a place of 
entertainment—without putting a play or 
vaudeville entertainment on the stage, 


COCKER SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL 
CLUB 


HE seventh annual field trials of the 
Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club will 
be run near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
October 28 and 29. Plans for this event 
were laid at a meeting of a strong field 
trial committee, held recently at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 
Col. Howard Stout Neilson of Darien, 
Conn. is chairman of this committee which 


consists of Mrs. A. R. Moffit, H. E. Mel- 





" Lloyd Collection 


GREYHOUNDS: TIPPECANOE AND PRAIRIE GIRL 
Owned in 1877 by L. C. F. Lotz, Chicago, Illinois. Tippecanoe (white dog), a grandson of Master McGrath, 
formerly was the property of General Custer. From a lithograph by A. Pope, Jr. 


York City, when it was sought to put 
greyhound racing on a really honest plane, 
and place the sport above reasonable sus- 
picion. Undoubtedly, much money has 
been lost over these speculations, and 
what is more, substantial men have be- 
come wary and disinclined to jeopardize 
their capital in such undertakings where 
“politics” are said to play a heavy part. 


lenthin, Harry L. Ferguson, Miss Jean 
Ellis, Dr. Samuel Milbank, Robert H 
Moore, Leonard J. Buck, Wallace Niel- 
son, A. F. Shafter, Allen T. Pyle and 
Ralph C. Craig. 4 
Puppy, Novice and All-Age Stakes will 
be run for cocker spaniels and Novice 
All-Age for springer spaniels. A Game 
keeper’s Stake will be run for dogs owned 
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ed by members of the Game- 
odeg al In this stake any breed 
of spaniel wll be eligible. : 

It was announced at this meeting that 
there would be four field trials held in the 
east in which stakes for cocker spaniels 
would be provided. These will be held at 
Fishers Island, Verbank, Poughkeepsie, 





CARRYING A CANVASBACK 
The Irish water spaniel, Fort Qu’Appelle Queen. 
Owner: A. L. Berkhausens, Chicago, Illinois 


and the American Spaniel Club's trials 
whose venue has not as yet been selected. 

This is the greatest number of trials in 
which cockers will be run since the first 
trial of this C. S. F. T. Club, held in 1925. 
Since that time the merry little cocker has 
increased tremendously in popularity. He 
has proved his merit as a worthwhile field 
dog; and his convenient size, both in the 
car and in the home, has made it possible 
for many people to own a real sporting 
dog, who heretofore had not considered 
this a possibility. 

Entry forms may be obtained from the 
club’s secretary, Ralph C. Craig, 452 Clin- 
ton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SHOOTING SEASON IS 
NEAR! 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE cool invigorating air of October 

mornings calls the shotgun enthusiast 
with a persistence that will not be de- 
nied. The month that heralds the open- 
ing of the season in many parts of the 
continent. has been awaited throughout 
the long summer. Even the veteran of 
many shooting seasons feels qualms of 
excitement as the day approaches, upon 
which he may again wander afield with 
his dogs and gun. The sight of the gun 
is enough to stir up all the hunting in- 
stinct and desires of the dogs, and the joy 
of once again being allowed to locate the 
feathered inhabitants of the woodlands 
and the field is almost more than it is 
possible for them to suppress. What a 
difference the help and companionship of 
a dog makes to the sportsman! Yet many 
deny themselves this pleasure even though 
a dog of some breed is kept merely as a 
pet or house guard. A sporting dog might 
serve as a house dog, and also give great 
enjoyment in the field. 

Be he setter, pointer, retriever or 
spaniel, no dog can make a more charm- 
ing asset to the furnishings of any house. 
Moreover, there is always an air of dis- 
tinction surrounding the dog that is 
known to be able to take his place com- 
mendably at his own particular job. He 
ey . around lazily all the summer 
Ppl — he is taken to the field, 
lightfalre isposition alters—when the de- 

‘= scent of game enters his nostrils. 
aie in the case _of a pointer or 
work is — be borne in mind that the 
that he ie “aged and care must be taken 
ment force he allowed to let his excite- 
condition,“ M im to out-run his physical 

» Many dogs are likely to be 
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SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


OCTOBER 28TH and 29TH 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Novice and all age stakes for 
Springers. 
Puppie novice and all age stakes 
for Cockers. 


Game Keepers’ stake for any breed 
of Spaniel. 
Entries close October 20th 
COCKER SPANIEL FIELD 
TRIAL CLUB 


(Ralph C. Craig, Sec'y) 
452 Clinton Avenue Albany, N. Y. 





$30 


Handsome I... & W. male springer. 15 months old 
Stud i 


SPRINGERS—BEAGLES 


good worker, show and 
dog, $60.00. Young springers for this Fall's work, both colors; males 


00, females $20.00. Progeny of Champions. Dual Champ. Flint of 





Avendale, Champ. Prince of Avendale, Champ. Springbok of Ware. Triple 
F. T. Champ. Rex of Avendale, Champ. Dalshangan Dandy Boy, Field 
Trial Champ. Colinette, Champ. Matford Patty, Champ. Riddings King, 
Brace of handsom inch, ped 


old, 
pointment on 
All si 


sale 


FENDALE KENNELS, Reg. 


well broken on hare and rabbit. Can 
« Price $100.00. 

tock eligible to registration in A, K. C. and all papers furnished at 
>, Will ship C. O. D. 





. male beagles. litter brothers 4 years 
n be se 


over disterm een by ap- 


Gloversville, N. Y. 
H. J. Clifford, Prop. 





WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 





“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” 
known kennels and from private individuals, un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread Dog Food, 
come in daily. 
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Dogs Love let 






From nationally 


We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 


special large size trial package of 
ThoroBread (check kind you want). 

D Biscuit Meal O Crackels 
SI acx7564¢%:i:uisceehposncidoadbladbaeietadanenipigibidamaiedatosaaeeaan 
Street..... 

Ss spcscithassnsskicsoisnebieoteitn 





Dealer’s Name 

















8th FIELD TRIAL MEETING 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 


Under American Kennel Club Rules and the Association’s Own Rules 


FISHERS ISLAND, NEW YORK 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 21, 22 and 28, 1931 


JUDGES: Capt, Onslow Traherne, Aberkenfig, Wales; 
David Wagstaff, Esq., Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


ENTRIES CLOSE TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6 
Under the management of the 


GEORGE F. FOLEY DOG SHOW ORGANIZATION, INC. 


119 South 19th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








IRISH WATER 





last season. 
shooting, birds with us all season. 


of 
tra 


Force Retrieve. 


SPANIELS 


hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
3 Pr ber of splendid young 

dogs that were worked 
We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
My dogs get plenty 
work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
ined dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel :—lLargest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 


ground worker. ill do as good 


and 


all-around work as any other spaniel, 
where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


| 


PUPPIES AND | 
YOUNG DOGS | 


A fine bunch always on 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Dual Purpose Hunters. For Sale 


Pups sired by Ch. Inveresk Clip. Dam’s sire Barney 
of Abilene, he by Ch. Flint of Avendale. Others 
from bloodlines of Laverstoke Powderhorn, Beech- 
grove Mark’em, Springbok of Ware. Dolly of Abilene, 
Prince of Avendale, Collinette, Yenda of Maplegrove 
and Horsfords Hetman. With such foundation stock 
we challenge all comers. 
Dr. Thomas Magill 


St. Joseph, Missouri 








TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 
the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers 
in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good enough to win. 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices $50.00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 up. 

All sold subject to your approval. Pictures furnished 
if wants are stated fully. 
KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Sk k w 


hinat, 
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Thoroughbred, curley coated, 


oughly trained, including Major O'Connor, the famous 
retriever, land or water. All A.K.C. S.B. 
registration. Not shy; not spoiled. Gentlemen, we only 
raise 


Rush City 


Irish Water Spaniels 


rat-tails. Any 


Many thor- 


topknot. 
ge, from six menths to four years old. 


and F.D.S. 
the best. Write us. 


MINNESOTA KENNELS 
Minnesota 





Trained Springer Spaniel 


in Field Trials, best blood 
available. Priced to sell. Write for de- 
scription, pedigree, etc. 


DR. P. A. NIELSEN, Santa Maria, Calif. 


winner 
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A few well trained Springers that have been heavily 


Registered stock. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE 


not over, and have had lots of experience. 
lso a few very high class Show Specimens either sex. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
Herbert S. Routley 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 








COCKER SPANIELS 


A few good prospects for Gun dogs and field trials 
partially trained; have plenty of quality for the 
bench. Age 6 to 7 months. Also younger puppies 
sired by my Red Peter and other approved Studs. 
Pedigreed and registerable. Colors: Red, Black and 
Parti-color. Prices moderate. Red Peter at Stud. 
Fee $25.00. Correspondence solicited. 


F. B. WARNER 
354 Hamilton Ave. Norwich, Conn. 
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STAMINA 


Keep your dog alert and eager 
to go at top speed every hour of the 
day with Miller's Dog Foods. 
Build the strength, health, and 
stamina you want him to have with 
these low-priced ‘Battle Creek 
Health Foods for Dogs.’’ 





Free Samples hy 
Ask your dealer or write us 


for free samples and valuable 
dog book 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1032 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MILLER’S foons 







































































SHOOTING DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN!!! 


Time to unlimber the old Gas-Pipe and to decide 
about your shooting dog for this Fall. I have some 
well-trained Springers and Irish Water Spaniels. 
Also Retrievers and English Setters. Prices low 
and quality high! Send for new catalog. 

Springer Spaniel Puppies 
10 splendid puppies, liver and white, or black, white 
and tan. Ready to train. Farm-reared. $50.00 to 
$75.00 delivered. Guaranteed to make workers and 
retrievers. Three grand brood bitches safely in 


whelp. 
The Fourth Grand Championship 

in succession was won by my English Setter dog ‘‘Ch. 
Harewood Kilmartin Grouse’ at Regina Exhibition, 
July 3lst. I have some wonderful Setters for sale. 
Note: The “Best Irish Water Spaniel’’ at New 
York Show is for sale. Also trained bitches. Send 
for new list. I guarantee A. K. C. Registration and 
no duty. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


271 Portage Avenue 
E. Chevrier Winnipeg, Canada 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Bred for field trials and hunting. Litter by 
Morewood Rough ex Beechgrove Nell. Also 
some female pups by Triple Int. Ch. Bog- 
hurst Rover. 


S. B. BUCKNER, Jr. 
Army War College Washington, D. C. 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Several outstanding registered puppies 6 months old, 
nicely trained, retrieve on land or water. Ready for 
ducks and pheasants this fall. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood- 
lines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery and 
ship subject to approval and inspection. No down pay- 
ment. Males $25, females $20. A fine bred bitch, 
partly trained, $35. Fine trained bitch with 7 beau- 
tiful pups 2 months old at bargain price, $75. Buy 
one, double your money and have a dog for fall hunting. 
LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 


SPRINGER PUPPIES 


By an imported son of the famous English Dual 
Champion Horsford Hetman X a daughter of 
Champion Springbok of Ware and a daughter of 
Champion L’Ille Messenger Boy. Black and white 
and liver and white. Three and two months old 
respectively. Priced at $25 and $20 respectively. 


B. LINDERBLOOD Boone, Iowa 











English Springer Spaniels Pedigreed 
on sale at about half price 


Dual Ch.-Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok-of- 
Ware bloodlines. 

My breeding stock is raised in a big area where 
they have run and played for hours every day all their 
lives and thereby built muscle and heart. Consequently 
producing the very strongest, most beautiful, intelli- 
gent puppies. Ship on approval anywhere in the U. 8. 


Write Frank J. Cox, Box 3393, Dodge City, Kan. 




























Pou have no home tfyou have no dog 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks’ pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, MeNeill, Miss. 
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carrying too much flesh and their muscles BEAGLES RUNNING DEER 
will be soft. Start them easily and they 
will soon harden up to the work. Try to see ee writing from 
work in a direction where water may be Mountain View, N. J., wants to 
obtained. For your dog will need frequent know how to “break a beagle from run- 
drinks, particularly if the weather is ning deer.” Practically, there is no other 
warm. Do not be surprised if on the first way than to whip the little hound off the 
day or two, your dog does not exhibit the line of the animal. A check collar might 
same style and qualifications that were his be used to stay or stop the beagle’s enthy. 
when you finished the last season with siasm; but who would be able to get near 
him. It takes a while for him to feel to a big or small hound while running on 
at home and get right down to business. deer scent in woodlands or in the open 
His nose has to be tuned up to pick out So the check collar and its trailing line 
the game scent from the multitude of must be left out of the question. As be 
others that are continuously disseminated fore indicated, there is only ons ond 
in the atmosphere. to stop the beagle, and that is the use t 
; F the whip. But the thong can only be y 
GREAT mistake made by many inex- at close quarters. It will be prea: re 
perienced sportsmen is allowing too 4 man is not quick or fast enough on hi 
much haste in their method of hunting the feet to overtake even a twelve-inch beaks 
birds. It is rarely that the birds are ever while he is running on the trail of a ya 
moving very rapidly until they take to co the only safe and sane way will be 
wing. They are far more anxious to watch to ride and whip him off. “Ware deer!" 
you pass them by, unnoticed by dog or would be the hound language employed 
man, than to rely upon the speed of their hy the professional huntsmen or whipper- 
wings to get out of danger. in; but, in the case of the single and 


Prairie chickens are very clever in this amateur’s beagle, the whip should effect 
respect and a dog which is not accustomed the desired correction 


to hunting them may easily be fooled by 
their maneuvers. Great care should be 
taken not to rate a dog for back-casting, WHY NOT ABOLISH POSING? 
without good reason for thinking that the R 
place is void of birds. Another peculiarity RS. N. W. LEWIS, of New York, 
which chickens possess is often noticeable. AY 4 keen observer, who was at the 
It is a fact that often one or two will re- English Kennel Club’s show at the Crys- 
main sitting tight on the ground when the tal Palace, London, in October last, wrote 
main body of the pack has flushed and that she noticed very little, if any, posing 
been heavily fired at. Sometimes when one Of terriers (or other dogs) in the judg- 
is inclined to fancy that the dog is alto- ing rings. Quite so! You ask the reason 
gether too “sticky” on the scent of the for this strange procedure—strange, of 
departed birds, the unsuspected whirr of course, to American eyes? The answer 
rapidly beating wings is proof of the fal- will be a short one: Besides the practice 
lacy of hurried conclusions. being distasteful to every judge who 
If you know that birds frequent a cer- knows his business, posing, in Europe, is 
tain territory, give the dog time to beat considered not only bad form but opposed 
it thoroughly. Nothing is gained by quick- to true sportsmanship. Setting-up a dog in 
ly passing over miles of country or the ring, so that the exhibit might ap- 
scampering from one covert to another proach the ideal of what the dog should 
because a casual try-out has not flushed be, would be considered just as much an 
any game. imprudent procedure as a criminal on trial 
The game departments of the three leaving the prisoner’s dock, stepping up 
Prairie Provinces of Canada have cur-_ to the presiding judge’s bench, and point- 





SHOOTING IN NORTHERN ALBERTA f 
Typical prairie chicken, ruffed grouse and Hungarian partridge country at Green Lawn. The gun is Capt. 
’. Parker 


tailed the duck shooting season as a re- ing out to the magistrate what the writ 
sult of the droughts experienced over vast ten law provides for his case. In no places 
portions of the breeding grounds. Un- other than the United States and Canada 
doubtedly this will have interfered with is posing allowed. And some day, tS 
the upland game in the localities affected. hoped, such artificialities will dis- 
But here in North Alberta, conditions allowed here. 

were never better and excellent broods Even in these advanced days of dog 
are nearing maturity at this time of writ- exhibiting, the cleverly posed dog oitet 
ing. Insect food and grains are plentiful. receives more than the animal deserves. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


FAIRNESS BETWEEN BUYER 
AND SELLER 


HIS is the season when perhaps more 

bird dog sales are consummated than 
at any other time of the year. The hunting 
season is just in the offing. Those who 
haven’t bought their dogs yet should do 
so at once because understanding between 
dog and master is not a spontaneous mat- 
ter, but something which develops with 
companionship. So if you don’t already 
have your dogs for the coming season, get 
them quickly and get as fully acquainted 


died just after reaching his new home— 
and what a bad taste that would have left 
in that customer’s mouth. Of course this 
was an unusual occurrence and the only 
case we have had where the buyer asked 
for another dog to replace the one we 
sent. He had certainly had the dog when 
it became infected with distemper. 

“It does seem to me that when any 
breeder sends out a healthy pup, and it 
arrives in good condition, that pup is then 





POINTING A WINGED MEADOW LARK 


Pointer puppy by Muscle Shoals Jake out of Queen Atwater Doone. Breeder and owner: W. E. Moore, 
El Dorado, Kansas, who states the puppy was two months and six days old when picture was taken 


with them as possible between now and 
the opening day. Work them and get ac- 
quainted with their characteristics—and 
let them get acquainted with you. 

Some time back I had a letter from 
a prominent breeder of dogs in western 
New York, and he put forth some 
thoughts which I believe are worth while 
for both parties to any dog deal to keep 
in mind. We are quoting his letter ver- 
batim at this time. He says: 

“Some time when space permits, why 
not say a few words about how long a 
breeder is responsible for a dog, after the 
dog has been sold. Have had a few ex- 
periences in this line, in which it seems to 
me the customer was very unreasonable. 
In every instance, the dog or puppy had 
been in his new owner’s possession from 
2% weeks to more than a year, yet 
when the dog came down with distemper, 
his owner wrote back to us asking for an- 
other dog. 

_ “Having been most fortunate in avoid- 
ing distemper since we have been located 
here, I surely do not feel that the dogs 
had the disease when shipped; in fact, we 
never ship out a dog that shows any signs 
of unhealthy condition. Of course, there 
are cases where a pup undoubtedly de- 
velops some trouble which had its origin 
in the home kennel, unknown to the breed- 
er. I recall delaying shipment of a young 
pup last fall, because he seemed ‘off his 
teed’ the day I had planned to ship him. 
And in a couple of days he died. We 
tound that death was caused by intestinal 
obstruction, a big fleshy growth which 
completely blocked the intestine. 

here was no possible way that I could 
have known this, and had I shipped the 
Pup just a few days sooner, when he ap- 
peared in perfect condition, he would have 








the buyer’s dog and his responsibility. I 
think most breeders want to do the right 
thing, but we do resent being imposed on, 
just like anyone else.” 

All of which is very true. There are 
just as many dishonest buyers as there are 
dishonest sellers. We believe that both 
among Field & Stream readers and ad- 
vertisers there will be a mutual desire to 
do the right thing. 


BOYS SHOULD OWN BIRD DOGS 


VERY boy loves a dog, and, because 

every boy loves a dog, it is also true 
that every dog loves a boy. The present 
writer has often wondered, however, 
whether boys who own just dogs, realize 
how infinitely greater would be the charm 
if their canine companion might be one 
of the sporting breeds, with a definite 
mission in life and the ability to give 
practical pleasure and partnership, with 
all that this can mean, in addition merely 
to being a pet and nothing more. 

The following letter just received from 
one of our readers is indicative of what 
we mean, and needs no further prelimi- 
nary comment. The letter comes from a 
young man named James Guenther, and 
reads as follows: 

“I am a boy sixteen years old; love true 
sportsmanship which I always try to prac- 
tice in the field. I have a bird dog that I 
bought last spring. Thanksgiving Day I 
took him out hunting, and he stood steady 
on four coveys that day and hunted all day 
long. He wasn’t stiff the next day either. 
I have hunted him regularly ever since. 
Some days he flushes one or two coveys 
and some days he doesn’t. I guess the 
flushes are when the wind isn’t just right, 








Here's TRAVELING COMFORT 


————— 


lor YR 
and YOUR DOG! 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car and does not touch the body. 


back 


Additional room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or retters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use alsoon s ler cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Model for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. I diate shi t 


DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY. Golden eb Mo. 
IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies sired by 
Cu. St. CLouD FERMANAUGH II 








Also brood matrons and trained dogs 
Ernest D. Levering, Ruxton, Md. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Llewellin-Lavarac Strain. Six generation pedigree. Blood- 











lines of Field and Show Champions; Prince Rodney, 
Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, MacAllister, 
Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. 35 Youngsters born March-April 
from matings that are proven producers of Show and Field 


quality. Some blue and orange beltons. Perfect develop- 
ment and condition guaranteed. Setters only and of the 
highest class. $30, $40, $50. each. 
€. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of Washington, D. C. line at Glenmont) 
(Telephone Kensington 152-W.) 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Setters and pointers, $50 each—some higher. 
Trained where birds are plentiful, and the 
kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 days’ trial 
Cc. O. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 


Several High Class broken Grouse-Woodcock 
Dogs, Registered, Sound, Healthy stock. Two 
to five years old. Mostly blue beltons, males 
and females. Dogs that know their business 
on birds. Heavily shot over on Rough Grouse 
in Canada last fall. Prices on application only. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls, Pike County, Pa. 








IRISH SETTERS 


From famous field and bench stock. Dual 
type, all ages from beautiful puppies to 
thoroughly trained 

SHOOTING DOGS 
Also pair of English setters and one point- 
er dog, nicely broken. 


W. J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 











HUNTERS! 


Coon Hounds 
Trained in the Okaw 
River Bottoms And Hills 
—Combination Fur Hunters, 

Trai on € 








real hunters, 
me until the finish. Gun 
Beagle. Rabbit 


game and shipped on trial so ow 

Dog Food, Dog Medicines, Collars, Name Plates, Hunt- 

iere. Hunting and pee Equipment. Write for 
MEN'S CATALOGUE. 

Desk 10 


approval. 
ing Horns. a Carr 
Free Copy of SPOR 








RIVERVIEW KENNELS Ramsey, III. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 


198 pages 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of | 
Frevp & Stream. His other book on training, 

“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of | 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book rill help | 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send your order now, 











SETTERS and POINTERS 
Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer 
hounds, Coon and Oppossum hounds, 


Bear and Lion hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped on trial. Catalog 
10 cents. 


Biue Grass Farm KeEnneLS, Berry, Ky. 














IRISH SETTERS 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, sire of the 
greatest IRISH field trial winner in America. Write 


for working photos. 


Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, O. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 











26.50 for COMPLETE 
PA BS — ble Kennel Yard 


Tam only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
sortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°xl4’x5 
high—tnelading gate Shipped promptly 





F.0O.B. Buffalo, on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 


tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G. 





Ts. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
and (Formerly Scheeler's Sons; ar 9) 
Canada 574 Terrace uffalo. N. Y. 

















or he happens to be going pretty fast for 
his nose. He retrieves fine and will out- 
hunt any dog I have ever seen. 

He is supposed to be a Llewellin. I 
am going to take him out and get some 
pictures of him. Talk about style, boy, 
he’s got it! I have seen pictures of some 
field trial winners and don’t think they 
have a thing on him. I can even shoot 
rabbits over him and he doesn’t pay any 
attention to them. He won't even point a 
rabbit. I can motion to him and he goes 
out there and hunts. When I take him to 
the fields, he hunts out the high ground 
and then looks around to decide where to 
go next. Doesn’t that show real bird 
sense? 

“I am wondering if it would be a good 
idea for me to get some handler to run 
him in field trials. Please excuse my en- 
thusiasm, but I am all ‘het up’ about my 
dog and I believe he can win something 
one of these days. This was his first year 
in the field, except they tell me he had 
been hunted two months before I got 
him. T’'ll hunt my dog against any man’s 
| dog, and am so proud of him I don’t know 
| what to do.” 

It is the Editor’s hope in publishing 
this letter that it may come to the atten- 
ion of some other boys of similar age, 
| and that James Guenther’s enthusiasm 
may inspire them to go out and do like- 
wise. 


THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL in 

The Complete Shot, published by 
Methuen & Co., London, denies that the 
Labrador had anything in common with 
the Newfoundland dog, as we Tecognize 
the latter beautiful and imposing speci- 
men of one of the greatest and most 
sagacious of dogs. Buckell says that some 
of the ancestors of the present-day Labra- 
dors came from Labrador. They were not 
Newfoundlands when first taken to Eur- 
ope. Moreover, they are not Newfound- 
lands, at the present time. The Labrador, 
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Shirley’s original strain of flat-coated 
retrievers was descended from Labradors, 
This is probably not quite correct, de- 
clares Mr. Buckell. Their coats did not 
indicate this blood, but that of the New- 
foundland. The Newfoundland’s coat was 
always a long loose, wavy coat with more 
or less tendency to feather. The Labra- 
dor had no more feather than a pointer, 
but a thick, close coat with little wave. 
There is no doubt that the purest blood came 
from the Duke of Buccleuch’s kennel. F. L, 


POINTING GAME BIRDS 


OME months ago, in discussing the 
handling of pheasants by a pointer or 
setter, I used the word “holding” in con- 
nection with the pointing of game. One 
of our good readers took violent exception 
to that statement, which resulted in quite 
a bit of correspondence. In using that ex- 
pression our reader seemed to feel that I 
was attributing to the dog some occult 
power. Our reader stated: “It was noted 
by the earliest handlers that the all-en- 
trancing and bewitching body scent of 
game induced a species of mild catalepsy 
of the dog’s muscular system, causing a 
pause something akin to that of the wild 
carnivora before springing upon their prey. 
It was found that this cataleptic pause 
could be exaggerated and prolonged almost 
indefinitely by careful training, the well- 
trained dog assuming this pause and not 
relinquishing this until the game, by movy- 
ing, deprived him of the body scent, or 
ordered to do so by word or signal by his 
handler.” 
I am making so bold as to believe that 
a great many of our readers’ might be in- 
terested in what I said to the party who 
believed that the word “holding” could 
not justifiably be used in any circum- 
stances in connection with “pointing” of 
game. My letter follows verbatim: “When 
I spoke of a pointer or setter ‘holding’ 
his pheasant, I was using a term that is 
quite common among experienced hunters. 
Another similar expression often used is 
to say that a dog ‘pins’ his birds. Some 





PROMISING LITTER OF SETTER PUPPIES 
Bred and owned by Seth Gordon, President, American Game Association, Washington, D. C. 


as he is now known, probably had no 
spaniel or setter for ancestor, and there is 
every reason to believe that Lord Malmes- 
bury, and, later, the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Sir R. Graham’s family, maintained 
the breed in its original form. But prob- 
ably in-breeding told the usual story: a 
cross had to be resorted to because the 
Labrador dogs were getting soft, and 
one cross was introduced at Netherby. 
Mr. Buckell follows up this assertion of 
stating that a keeper's night-dog was 
chosen as the outcross for the Labrador 
bitches at Netherby. 

According to the same authority, Mr. 





dogs ‘hold’ or ‘pin’ their birds better 
than others. It is not a matter merely of 
pointing—but, particularly in the case ol 
the pheasant, it is very largely a matter 
of how it is done. 

“The slow, cautious, creeping dog takes 
so long to produce a point that the pheas- 
ant is apt to keep running ahead of the 
dog with the result that the bird usually 
flushes out of gun range. This is not al- 
ways the case, but the average is high that 
this will be the result if the dog is overly 
cautious or too slow. 

“Even if a dog does produce a point on 
a pheasant, if there is anything indecisive 
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about his work—any wavering or uncer- 
tainty—then again the bird is quite likely 
either to flush or run away from the point 
and flush out of range. 

“On the other hand, a fast dog with a 
keen nose—a dog with justifiable confi- 
dence in his nose—will often bang into a 
point on a pheasant before the bird has a 
chance to. flush, or even to run. When such 
dog catapults into a point and remains as 
staunch and rigid as marble, he is pretty 
apt to ‘hold’ his birds. 





POINTER PUPPY PRODIGY 
Another of the Muscle Shoals Jake-Queen Atwater 


Doone litter owned by W. E. Moore 

“I am quite sure that in all cases—cer- 
tainly in nearly every case—where a dog 
points a pheasant, or any other game bird 
for that matter, the bird becomes as aware 
of the presence of the dog as the dog is 
of the presence of the bird or birds. Let 
the dog flinch or be a bit fussy in his 
stanchness—and the game will be fairly 
sure to flush. Let the dog hold true and 
the game is pretty apt to ‘stick’ until 
flushed by the hunter. In such cases the 
dog ‘mesmerizes’ the pheasant—the bird 
being intent upon the attitude of the dog— 
equally intent with the attitude of the dog 
—and in such cases the bird is so absorbed 
in his attention to the pointing dog that he 
forgets either to run or to flush. And that, 
I think, can truly be called ‘holding’ the 
bird.” 


BEDDING FOR DOGS 


HIS is a most important subject. 

Straw is a very good bedding for the 
winter months. Be sure, however, that you 
use wheat straw and not oats straw. I al- 
ways like to pile the straw in deep enough 
so that the dogs can curl up in it and rest 
comfortably. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the straw should be changed 
often so that the beds can be kept fresh 
and clean. In the summer time the writer 
never uses straw at all. I prefer then to 
bed down with red cedar shavings. From 
Cincinnati has just come a suggestion as 
to another very good bedding for dogs. 
At least, so it would seem from the ex- 
perience of a Mr. Youtsey, who writes as 
follows : 

“I switched from straw to cottonseed 
hulls last week and, frankly, I have never 
seen such a change in the appearance of 
four puppies and their mother in all my 
life. They come out of the house just as 
clean, if not cleaner, than if they had had 
a bath, and with the straw bedding they 
came out dirty. 

Save two of the puppies to a friend 
of mine who at the present time has them 
ded down on straw. He came out home 
and he says there is all the difference be- 
tween day and night in the looks of his 
two puppies (which are out of the same 
litter) and my four—which must be due 
to this hull bedding proposition.” 

t is obvious that the oil in the hulls 
acts as a cleansing as well as polishing 
agent. The excellence of such a raw 
Product will be welcomed by dog owners. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
KEEP YOUR PUPPY KEEN 


Qves.—I have a pointer pup six months of 
age that for range and bird finding shows 
promise of field trial qualifications. My work 
takes me into the fields so that I have the entire 
day in which I could run my dog. Is this too 
strenuous and would it have a tendency to slow 
down a fast dog and cut the range of one so 


young? 
B. H. WitiiaMs 


Ans.—No fast, wide dog, and especially one 
that you wish to develop for field trials, should 
ever be run all day long every day. Especially 
is this true of your pointer puppy, for you say 
he is only six months of age. Work him short, 
fast heats rather than more slowly and longer. 
Take him up while he is still fresh and keen to 
go. If you wear him out at his tender age you 
will never have a field trial performer. Many of 
the leading field trial handlers are located in 
your vicinity, and I would recommend that you 
get in touch with one of these and have him pass 
an opinion upon your dog from actually seeing 
him in the field. tren such an opinion you can 
estimate the extent to which you want to point 
him for field trials. [Ep.] 


EGG-SUCKING DOGS 


Qves.—I have trouble with dogs sucking eggs, 
at all ages. I raise bird dogs mostly. I wish 
you would write me and tell me how I can 
break them. Tuomas W. CunpiFF 


Ans.—One of the best plans to break a dog 
from sucking eggs is to drain the egg without 
breaking the shell and fill it with cayenne pep- 
per. If you will place a few eggs so treated 
around in nests where the dog has been destroy- 
ing them, he won’t have to get hold of very 
many of these pepper eggs before he is cured 
of the habit. Another plan is to use camphor 
eggs, but I am inclined to believe that my first 
suggestion may be the better of the two. [Ep.] 


YOUNG SETTERS ON RINGNECKS 


Qves.—I would like very much to know if you 
could give me some advice on how to start my 
blue Belton setter male pup, about nine months 
old, on ringnecks. Should I use a choke collar 
at first, or let him flush them for awhile? 

Joun Watton 

Ans.—Since your setter is only about nine 
months old, I believe I should let him work 
naturally on ringnecks for a while, and then 
begin to steady him down later as he develops 
and you decide from his characteristics what 
kind and amount of restraint may be the best 
adapted to his temperament when it comes to 
steadying him down on point. [Ep. 


STEADYING A YOUNG SETTER 


Qurs.—I have a Llewellin setter about a year 
and a half old which is a good ranger and has a 
good nose, but is not nearly steady. He will 
stand birds for a few seconds, but I have never 
been able to get to him on point. It is almost 
impossible to use a line and I am unable to 
obtain an old dog at present. I have never pun- 
ished the dog beyond making him stand on the 
spot where he should have been. What would you 
advise? This dog also gets sick when riding in 
an auto. Is there a remedy for this or will he 
get used to it? 

Epmunp McCarrray 

Ans.—TI should advise waiting on your setter 
to become steady. He is too young to expect 
absolute steadiness yet. The dogs that really go 
somewhere don’t steady down as easily as the 
more phlegmatic kind. I think your dog will 
finally get used to riding in an aut bile. It 











G IVE your dog Milk-Bone 
daily for its known 
nutritional value toall breeds. 
Dogs thrive on this bone- 
shaped biscuit. It 
supplies their or- 
ganic wants and 
satisfies their nat- 
ural animal crav- 
ing for a bone. 






BENNETTS 


ILK- BONE 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 
BENNETT BAKERY 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th St., N. Y. 
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BASSET HOUNDS 


Hunters With Keen Scent 
Pups, Hunters, Dogs at Stud. Brood Bitches. 
Send dime for illustrated descriptive folder and list. 
SMITH BASSET HOUND KENNELS 
Spring Valley, Ohio U. S. Highway 42 








REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES 


Five handsome 2-year-olds. 
Guaranteed to suit. 
Priced reasonable, 

MOPANG KENNELS 

Hiram Cortiss, Mgr. 
Cherryfield, Maine 








Dog Training that Satisfies 


We can still get your dog in shape for fall shooting 
or field trials. Plenty of quail and pheasant. Acknowl- 
edged one of America’s oldest and best equipped 
boarding kennels. Unexcelled sanitation. Large indi- 
vidual runs; plenty of food. We own 220 game-stocked 
acres and lease hundreds more. Choice pointers and 
setters for sale. Harder’s famous Training Collar, 
postpaid $1.50. Correspondence a pleasure. 


Harder’s Kennels, tne. Vernon, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


Irish setter bitch, trained, $100. Beautiful 
blue belton bitch, outstanding grouse and wood- 
cock, $350.00. White male setter, field trial 
winner, excels on grouse and woodcock, class 
and style, $500.00. Pointers and setters not 
mentioned. What do you want? 


VINTON W. MASON, Cambridge, A, Mass. 





isri’t natural that he gets sick now, but I know 
of no other remedy than to keep on taking him 
until he gets over it—which he surely will in time 
if you take him regularly. [Ep.] 


CARRIES HER HEAD LOW 


Qves.—TI have an Irish setter bitch ten months 
old. She has a way of carrying her head which 
I do not know whether it is proper or not. She 
carries her nose on a level with her shoulder 
and sometimes lower. Her attitude changes in 
the country when in vicinity of game, and she 
is much more liable to raise her head while 
ranging around. I have seen her point a pheasant 
on a nearby estate, and although she broke 
point and flushed her bird, I was real proud 
of her. Now, what I want to know is whether 
a setter should carry its head high all the time 
or not. Rosert W. McCanon 


Ans.—We always like to see dogs hunt with 
a high head. However, there may be times when 
a dog will put his head down to test ground 
scent, especially if he is puzzled in his efforts 
to handle body scent. Dogs that do very much 
foot scenting are pretty apt to become potterers, 
and so the thing to do is urge them to hunt 
with high head and seek the body scent. 

If you use the whistle signals, you can stimu- 
late your bitch to pick up her head and snap 
into her work with more decision—which is ad- 
visible even at the risk of an accidental flush 
now and then. For complete description see 
Chapter 1V of our book entitled Bird Bog Days 

(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 





EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for 
hunting, retrieving, guarding, utility, compan- 
ionship. Also classy puppies and choice breeding 
stock consisting of airedales, spaniels, terriers, 
beagles, harriers, coonhounds, collies, shepherds. 
All dogs sold on trial. Correspondence and tele- 
grams promptly answered. 

La Rue, Ohio 


La RUE KENNELS 








POINTERS, MALE and FEMALE 


three years old, white and liver, extra fine looking; 
well bred but no papers; fast, snappy hunters, medium 
speed and range; work to gun in cover; very staunch 
and steady on point, back and retrieve; well trained, 
easily handled, in good condition, and priced accord- 
ing to times. Male $50.00, bitch $40.00. Will ship 
either C. O. D. Six days trial if express charges are 
guaranteed both ways. 


CLAUDE W. TUTTLE Ina, Illinois 














100% LLEWELLINS 


Two extra fine females whelped April 8, 
1931. Real future performers. By Watt 
Campbell’s Rodney’s Abe Lincoln and Seth 
Gordon’s Lord Rodfield’s Patsy. A win- 
ning strain, field and bench. 


M. D. HART Ashland, Va. 
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WINTER SHELTERS 


OUR birds should soon be in win- 

ter quarters. On the smaller game 

farms the breeding pens are used. 

One section of the double or triple 
cages is closed from the rest so that the 
grass, weeds and underbrush may have a 
chance to live and provide a luxuriant 
growth for the birds next spring. The 
ground upon which the stock is wintered 
will seldom grow much of anything until 
it is well spaded and sowed down to the 
desired crop. 

With portable enclosures, a single cage 
may be moved to fresh ground as soon as 
the heavy frosts arrive. Then sod and 
boards are banked around the outer edge 
and tamped down so that there will be no 
chance of the birds digging out. For large 
openings under _ the 
frame on uneven ground, 
it is best to rely upon 
something more perma- 
nent than dirt, for when 
the thaws come the 
birds may escape. 

The winter pen should 
have been in readiness 
for some time. The veg- 
etation inside it should 
be thriving. Evergreen 
shrubs and trees will 
give the birds shelter 
and save you from the 
bother of renewing the 
heaps of pine boughs 
when the needles die and 
fall off. 

Of course, the South- 
ern breeders will not 
need the kind of shelters 
that are essential in the 
North. Where the snow 
is deep and the winds 
are hard and cold, there 
must be something more 
than merely board sides to keep the birds 
healthy. These shelters ought to approxi- 
mate, as closely as possible, those that the 
birds find in the wild. Piles of evergreen 
boughs stacked with the butts thrust 
through the meshes of the wire netting 
are splendid and if they are built thick 
enough they should last through half the 
winter at least. While the limbs of the 
white pine are perhaps the best, other 
common conifers may be utilized. Hem- 
lock, spruce, bull pine, and junipers make 
good shelters. The use of the last named 
is especially desirable in that the removal 
of these trees clears old pasture land of a 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
—, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











scourge, thereby opening up areas for the 
growth of grass. 

In some sections of the country it will 
be expensive to obtain evergreen branches. 
However, cornstalks may be used and will 
prove almost as good. With this material 
there should be a wooden frame around 
and over which the stalks are packed. 
The frame ‘can be of any size that is con- 
venient, with legs that hold it about eight 
inches off the ground. It may weil be 


“ir ok 


A ringneck ready to duck under his pine-bough shelter 


about four feet square and can be set in 
either the center of the pen or in one of 
the corners. Place the stalks with butts 
on the ground and fasten the tops to- 
gether, or to the wire netting, with a 
stout cord. 

Some breeders are careful to place un- 
der these shelters a shallow layer of dead 
weeds so that all moisture drains away 
from the sleeping birds. In this way their 
feathers cannot be frozen to the ground. 
This is a good idea but it is not an essen- 
tial feature if the soil within the pen is 
sandy and the shelters are stacked on the 
higher points. Here lies the advantage of 
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having the winter pen on a slope and if 
the grade goes down toward the south, 
it is just right. 

Lacking economical boughs or corn 
stalks, the game breeder must build board 
shelters. These should be of both the in- 
verted “A” type for the center of the pen 
and of the simple slanting kind which hook 
to the walls of the enclosure. Have the roof 
face the coldest and most severe winds 
and cover it with something that will pre- 
vent any drafts from reaching the birds. 
Ringnecks and bob-whites are remarkably 
hardy when they come of good parent 
stock and have been properly reared, but 
the strongest birds will succumb to a 
chilly draft which blows underneath their 
feathers. 

Unless extraordinary circumstances 
make it impossible to do anything else I 
strongly advise against 
wintering the hardy 
game birds in houses. 
Having tried this many 
times I know that such 
a practise robs the stock 
of stamina and is ex- 
tremely likely to bring 
on colds, roup, tubercu- 
losis and kindred seri- 
ous ailments. It is no 
credit to your stock to 
say that it has success- 
fully recovered from 
any of these diseases. 
Your business is to see 
that the birds never 
have them. And if they 
should perchance con- 
tract such diseases, the 
sick stock should 
killed and their carcass- 
es promptly burned to 
ashes. Game birds are 
particularly prone to 
contract tuberculosis if 
they are given too much 
shelter and coddling during cold weather. 


LTHOUGH the mercury doesn’t drop 
A so very low on the coast of southern 
Maine and while the winters do not bring 
as much snow as comes to the breeders 
in the West, we have strong east winds 
blowing in directly from the Atlantic. 
If the birds are protected from these they 
can stand almost any amount of cold. 
Very often the ringnecks, goldens and 
Amhersts will roost on top of their brush 
shelters all night throughout the winter. 
Even when the birds refuse to sleep under 
them, the boughs are always ready to 
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duck under when the birds become | 


med. This saves your birds from in- 
pon caused by dashing into the wire. 
With the advent of the first frosts, the 
scrapping instinct of the cocks departs for 


ther year and all of the best known | 
species may be bunched together if the | 


enclosure is large enough. When I was 


Ringneck pheasants roosting on top of | 


their brush-pile 


using nothing but portable pens, we would 
group these on a suitable location and con- 
nect them so that the birds had the run 
of the entire string. One pen would be 
nearly filled with pine boughs and another 
would hold the mash plates, grit contain- 
ers and water dish. The connecting doors 
were about a foot square and were fitted 
with sliding boards that closed the en- 
trance when a cord was pulled from out- 
side the cage. That helped enormously in 
getting shipments packed quickly. At first 
the pheasants would refuse to use the 
openings but after they had been in the 





See announcement of winners in 
our Narrow Escape Story Contest 
on page 3 











pens for a day or two, they were complete- 
ly at home and once they learned to scoot 
through the portals they never forgot it. 
It was especially interesting to watch the 
old birds use the connecting doors while 
the young stock went right by them in be- 
wilderment. 

Because of the greater value of the 
rarer species, it is generally best to keep 
them by themselves. Ringnecks, Reeves, 
silvers, goldens, Amhersts, etc., can safely 

penned together after their desire to 
fight has subsided. Be careful to see that 
their pugnacity has totally vanished, how- 
ever, or you stand a good chance of losing 
valuable specimens. During the warmer 
winter days, the cocks may start to strut 
a bit but they do not usually attack each 
other in earnest until about ‘March. 

Feeding dry mash two or three times a 
week throughout the winter is an impor- 
tant matter. It keeps the birds in better 
condition than does a steady diet of wheat, 
for the mash supplies elements that are 
not present in the hard, uncracked grains. 
Game birds need salt. They do not eat it 
a generously as’ do pigeons, but they 
should have a small amount of it. Salt is 
already mixed in the best brands of com- 
mercial dry mash, I have often seen wild 
ringnecks pecking at the cakes of frozen 
sea-water along the shore and I am con- 














MONTCALM 
Ringnecks and Wild Mallards 


We are offering our 
young Ringnecks and 
Wild Mallards for this 
Fall shooting. These 
, birds have been care- 

= — fully bred and reared. 
They are strong, vigorous and in splen- 
did condition. 

They will fit into your shooting pro- 
gram this season, or the pheasants may 
bé turned down in pullet’s coverts and 
the mallards put on enclosed ponds 
for propagating. 

Order now for safe delivery. 
Fair dealing guaranteed. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Phoenixville R. F. D. No. 3 
Penna. Box N 

















Write for information! 


DERBY GAME FARM 


PITTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY We have WORLDS 


offers 2000-3000 range reared, full 
flight ringnecks free from disease. to tell you about 


100 wild mallard ducks INTERNATIONAL 


FOR SALE . 
English Ringneck Pheasants Mascot Service 


For immediate delivery 


eee ee dally tn Sept INTERNATIONAL 


For 
1000—1931 hatched cocks and hens 


Special pri 100 birds . 
“LA BRANCHE ESTATE. FUR FARMS, INC. 


Hillsdale New York BOX 938 ABERDEEN, SO.DAKOTA 








































RINGNECKS UPLAND GAME FARM 
from very finest of unrelated breeding SALEM, VA. 
stock. Nothing better. Prices reason- tien y : sh ila il aaall 
able. Any quantity. “reared Vieginia Bobwhite Quail. 2500 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. Hingnech Phessente 
MILTON, DEL. we ene ae pee 
2 
; FOOD Always Attracts n 
= Complete Line for Fall Plantin = -\ 
7 —Sure Growing. 35 years’ pero DUCKS 
= ence. Catalog—suggestions FREE. 
= TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES ohhiomm, Wis. 
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Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds MACKENSEN 

Shot over often—1929-'’30-’31; Wild Mallard $4.50 
—$3.75 pair. English Callers, 1929-'30-'31, $8.00— CAME FARM 
$7.00—$6.00 pair. Black Mallard yearlings, $8.00 
pair. Belgian Caliers, $15.00—$12.50 pair. Duck book Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old and young trained Canada ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
Geese, Wood Ducks and other ducks, geese, Chinese ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
Geese, Swan, all pure bred stock; Safe arrival guar- tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
anteed. (Lots of 100 cheaper). birds and animale. 

BREMAN CO. Danville, 111. William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 




















New Squab Book FREE 


rial, 
Largest business in the world in pigeons and pi supplies. 





. to turn ¢ awa her: “* 
bee: ul wii 4 ‘ahend Pheasants for shooting and breeding purposes. High- 
‘them. Wie Tor oor ts tae ee four est references. We also breed Canada Geese, Call 
breed a s, fancy Pheasants and three varieties bantams 
Everything guaranteed. Wisconsin birds are larger 


504 FST, Melrose, Massachusetts: ae i from Beyer and Buy the Best 





1931 hatched, from healthy, vigorous Hens $3.00, Drakes $2.00 
stock, also § Reeves, 4 Amherst and 1 PUREBRED GREY ENGLISH CALLS 
Silver hen 1930 hatched for sale. from imported stock. Farm raised and hand tamed. 


350 satisfactorily shipped to 33 different states 
last season. Have furnished Reelfoot Lake guides for 


PINE PHEASANT FARM years. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
John Eckert A. G. HARRIS, IR. 


Newbern Tenn. 
EAST MORICHES, L. I., N. Y. 

















DECOY 


CALLERS 


Wild Can- 
_ ada geese, 

hand - 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 





Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED’ Chincoteague, Va. 








BROOK TROUT 


(Salmo Fontinalis) 
None better grown for stocking or market. 
Eyed eggs in season. Established 1877. 
AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. 
F. D. HOXSIE, Gen. Mgr., Carolina, R. I. 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 
















Live Decoy Ducks 


Pen Raised Mallards 
Write for prices 
J. D. KING Campbell, Mo. 

























Live Decoys That Will Decoy! 


Small size Genuine English 
most varietios of all Wild Ducks 
Drakes $3.4 

Genuine Mallard stock $2.00 each 

Trained Decoy Canadian Wild Geese. 

Shipments made immediately. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Callers attract 
Hens $4.00. 
























PHEASANTS 


Full winged, field reared and healthy for 
stocking or penning. Delivery August, 
September and October. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 























vinced that they do this to obtain the salt. 

In this connection you will be interested 
in knowing that a company is now offer- 
ing poultrymen a food composed of dried 
ground sea-weed. As yet I have not had an 


| opportunity to test this food for game 


birds but I believe it could be used to great 
advantage. Your local feed dealer can tell 
you about it. 

Have you laid in a supply of apples, 
ruta-bagas, or similar crops to supply 
green food through the winter? Second- 
grade apples are good and it does not seem 
to make much difference if they are frozen 
—so long as they are not rotten. Weazen- 
ed fruit from unsprayed trees is perfectly 
all right. Hang the green food by a cord 
from the roof of the pen or put it in bags 
of cord netting after it has been crushed. 
Ev. Billings, my gamekeeper, frequently 
prepares the apples by hitting each a blow 
with a hammer. The birds will eat it in 
that condition more readily. 

Don’t forget the grit! Your stock can’t 
find much of it when the snow is on the 
ground and they must have it in order 
to properly digest their food. The com- 
mercial lime crystals that are supposed to 
supply the features of both oyster shells 
and grit in the same article are not as good 
as the old-fashioned granite grit and the 
shells. The crystals dissolve.in the diges- 
tive tract and the benefit of the hard, 
rough stones is lost. 


THE STATES AND GAME- 
BREEDING 
ORTH DAKOTA gave no answer 
to our question regarding purchase 
of ringnecks for restocking. No state 
game farms. “We trap our own birds in 


| the southeastern part of the state and 


distribute from there to the various parts 
of the state.” No licensed game farms. 
Fur-farming license fee: $5.00. No fee 
for raising game birds. “We issue per- 
mits.” Extract from letter accompanying 
report: “We expect to trap this year 
approximately ten thousand pheasants. 
We pay the trappers $1.00 per bird. The 
pheasants are distributed to sportsmen’s 
organizations or to individual sportsmen, 
they paying express charges.” Letter 
signed by Louis Knudson, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

New York does not buy ringnecks for 
restocking. Four state game farms. Con- 
siders it cheaper to raise their own birds. 
“Do not purchase any except a very few 
male birds.” Pays from $3.50 to $4.00 each 
for one- and two-year-old stock. There 
were 274 licensed game farms in 1928, 
292 in 1929, 319 in 1930. The Division of 
Fish and Game of the Conservation De- 
partment encourages the establishment of 
commercial farms by giving them “what 
information they ask for.” The annual 
license fee is $5.00. Data approved by 
Llewellyn Legge. 

New Jersey reports that ringnecks are 
purchased for restocking in addition to 
those reared on the state farms at Forked 
River and Rockport. “We inspect pur- 
chased birds before they are delivered.” 
Annual fee : $5.00, which permits the keep- 
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Make Money on Silver Foxes 


We show,you how. Without obligation write 
today for particulars and free literature. 
ALL STAR SILVER FOX COMPANY 
1053 Linwood Place, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Department F. 








»| laws. 





“We pay $3.25 for pheasants at the 
-|age of twelve weeks. At times we have 
bought small lots from smaller breeders. 
We do not agree to purchase birds from 
holders of breeders’ licenses.” There were 
311 licenses issued in 1928, 364 in 1929, 
443 in 1930. Data approved by W. H. Fee, 
Secretary. 

Nebraska does not buy ringnecks for 
restocking. No state game farms. Cheaper 
to buy birds than to raise them, “insofar 
as partridges and turkeys are concerned.” 
Inspects birds before liberating them. 
There were 197 licensed game farms in 
1928, 227 in 1929, 250 in 1930. Annual fee : 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint 
ment. Be indepenoent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anv Most Nartvrat War 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive anp Picturep Cuaprters on Inexpen 
sive Kennev AKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docrtorine. 


1 year sub. to Fiery anv Stream 3 = 


Book (paper COVEL) ....es-ssersereereeee oS 0N) 
$4.00 00 


Total 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N, Y. 


CE csiiniscrcsnisiinecied 














TWO GREAT BOOKS! 


ALL SPANIELS and Their Training. 
By Freeman Lloyd. History and 
hunting and show characteristics 
of all spaniels. Complete instruc- 
tions for training. $2. net, postpaid. 

ALL SETTERS and Their Training. 
By Freeman Lloyd. History and de- 
velopment of all breeds. Complete 
instructions for training. $2.50 net, | 
postpaid. | 

A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION for | 
Field & Stream with either or 
both books for only $1.25 extra. 


FIELD & STREAM 























578 Madison Ave. ew York | 
MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
-_ eat. we. last season 1 would not be without them for 
an amount as I consider them the most humane taining collar Dae 
to make. I fn hese 9g results with (ess work wit! h them than any 
other collar I ¢ rapr W Sure 
The Best Police "and. Bird- dog Training Collat ever — 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, $2. 0. 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PosTPalD, ne 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sponven York 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on- Hudson, 
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$2.00. “We have thousands of ringnecks 
now. They are multiplying fast. We ar- 
range with local turkey raisers to raise 
wild turkeys. We furnish stock for breed- 
ing and thus we get it cheaper. Would 
buy partridges from game farms but no 
supply is available. We imported 1500 
pairs of the gray partridge this fall 
(1930). We are encouraging game farm- 
ing here. Our law permits farmers to raise 
game.” Data approved by Frank B. O’- 
Connell, Secretary. : 

Maine gives no answer to our question 
regarding purchase of birds for restock- 
ing. No state game farm. Considers it 
cheaper to buy birds. In respect to prices 
paid, the statement is made that this state 
has purchased no birds—only eggs. The 
annual license fee is reported as being 
$10.00, but as this issue goes to press a let- 
ter has arrived from Miss Adelaide Bol- 
ster, a game breeder of Freeport, Maine, 
that the last state legislature has reduced 
the fee to $5.00 per year. The above data 
supplied by the state was approved by 
A. L. Grover. 


OLORADO supplies interesting in- 

formation in the form of a letter from 
Roland G. Parvin, Commissioner of Game 
and Fish. “The ringneck pheasant was in- 
troduced into Colorado a great many years 
ago by private enterprise and certain parts 
of the state are very well stocked from 
this early planting. They have done ex- 
ceptionally well and have been distributed 
throughout various sections and are in- 
creasing rapidly. It has not been necessary 
to buy stock. 

“This department issues bird-park li- 
censes and quadruped licenses which carry 
the privilege of breeding for commercial 
purposes if desired. There are 48 licensed 
bird parks in the state, about eight of 
which breed game birds for sale. The fee 
for license is $10.00 for two years and 
$25.00 for ten, with renewal privilege of 
$8.00 and $15.00.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE ARGUS PHEASANT 


Game-Breepinc Eprror: 
Is the Argus pheasant (Argusianus argus) of 
Northern India and China raised on game farms? 
Epmunp Lewis, Michigan. 


Ans.—Although several reliable dealers offer 
this species for sale, have never heard of its 
being reared to any appreciable extent in this 
country. The average game farmer finds the 
Argus too expensive to add to his list. 


GaMeE-BreepinGc Epitor. 
SELLING RING-NECKS 


Game-Breepinc Epiror: 

I would like to know if it is better to sell all 
my ringnecks this fall or to save some for spring 
selling. 

V. Locue-Lewis, Florida. 


Ans.—Sell all your cocks in the fall and carry 
over the winter as many hens as you think you 
can sell in the spring. Cocks are generally 
plentiful in the spring but first-class hens become 
Scarce in March. However, don’t winter too 
many females. You will be the best judge of 
the number for you to keep. It depends on the 
length of time you have been in business and 
the reputation you have made in the trade. 


Game-BreepinG Epitor. 
WHY DUCKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


Game-Breepine Epiror: 

With my wild black ducks, most every egg 
hatches if the mother is allowed to incubate them. 
Baby ducks often peep for three or four days— 
till they are thirty-two days old and then do not 

tch but die in the shell. What is the cause 
of this? 

Water Renvercast, New York. 


Axs.—Among the causes of ducklings-dying in 
the shell before hatching are: In-bred or un- 
healthy parent stock, lack of sufficient moisture 
during incubation and too little or too much cool- 
ng during incubation. It all boils down to a 
ack of stamina in the embryo duck and this 
may be inherited or environmental. 


GaMeE-BreepinG Epttor. 
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Send today for latest Crown cata- 
fog—a post card will bring it. 


L— Fee == 








[= SAVE MONEY == 
on ‘Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, Prompt delivery in all sizes from 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisco and Les Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
Write for prices and generous discounts. 
out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 
and animal enclosures. 
for your money. 


CROWN 


811-M Graybar Bldg. 
New York City, N.Y. 











Find 


Deal with Crown and buy more 


Write nearest office 
IRON WORKS CO. 


1150 Tyler St. N. BE, 
inneapolis, Minn, 








—~FOR SALE— 


pedigreed and registered 


SILVER FOXES 


I must sacrifice two pairs of proven 
breeders and their litters of four, resp. 
five at the extraordinary low price of 
$1500. All in all 13 fine Silver Foxes 
for a real pelt value price. 

May also be bought in part. For 
particulars write 


E. SCHUBERT, R. D. No. 1, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 











PHEASANTS: Strong hardy full-winged birds hatched 
1930, grand flyers, from $2.90 to $4.50 each C.1.f. 
New York according to quantity and date of despatch. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Send for Special Offer. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES: Freshly caught in 
Mid-Europe. Live and strong arrival guaranteed, De- 
livery Nov.-March—$9.75 a pair C.if. in quantities. 
FANCY PHEASANTS: Reeves. Lady Amherst. Poly- 
plectrons. Burmese, Siamese and Vieillot. Firebacks. 
Swinhoe. Rheinhardt Argus. Crossoptilons. Monauls. 
Tragopans. Peafowl, etc. 


(AYBIRD 


CABLES: PHEASANT FARM 
Prestwood” Great Missenden, England} 











Now is the time to buy 


SAGO POND 


Write, describing waters and receive free 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


1D NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 


Fur tony | Magazine, &1l for 10 cents. STAHL’S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 












Never before have prices on guaranteed aquatic foods 
been so low. Never will they be so low again. Now is 
| the time to plant and bring thousands of ducks to your 
waters for every hundred that come now. Prices 
been radically reduced on WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
ERY, ,DWEED and other natural foods, 
guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results. 
i expert 
planting advice along with lowest prices ever quoted. 


Box 331-A. 


ave 


Depression Prices on Duck Foods 





























Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











All varieties of Pheasants, 
Ornamental and Buff Cochin and 
Game Ducks Silkie Bantams 


ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock, eggs. breeding pens, feed and supplies 
{NOTE: Due to time and money involved last year 
answering letters with questions, we k you to 
enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— 


Quails and Partridges 








faster, keener sport in the field. 
hunting thrills that are NEW I 
Limited 


Genuine Northern Bobwhites 


FROM PARENT-STOCK THAT HAS PR 

ED SPORT FOR THE ARISTOCRACY OF EUROPE! 
“NEWENGAME” Chinese pheasants are clean-bred descendants of CHOICE AUSTRIAN WILD-TRAPPED 
BIRDS. They will supply desirable additions to your present bloodlines during breeding seasons and provide 
Get scquatited with these unusual high-flying strangers and be treated to 


Number Available During October, 1931. Snquivicy Sunteed. 


NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 
Preserve: Rehoboth, Mass. Correspondence: Attleb 6, Mass. 


self-addressed envelope only.] 


Ovid. 


and-Reared Hungarians 














Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
STE and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for im- 
mediate delivery—We specialize in the Giant 
wild rice seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 







¥ 





DO YOU LOVE ANIMALS? 
You will like raising silver foxes—it is 
interesting and prohtable—start right— 
with Quality ALL STAR Silver Foxes— 
ALL STAR is the outstanding strain in 
foxdom today—consistent high quality— 

Price right—write today for further information, 


Iowa All Star Silver Fox Corp. 
Dept. B Pella, Iowa 

















BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 

tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 

Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 

etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. 5S. 

and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 




















LASSEN GAME FARMS 
Game Birds of all Varieties for Sale 


Write for pamphlet outlining our 
Research Program 
Special Field Service 
Price list. 


Business Office: 528—32nd Street 

















Richmond, California on 





















What are the 
South American alpacas and their varieties. 


QUEs. possibilities of 
as range animals in North America, par- 
ticularly where agriculture is unproduc- 
tive? Would the guanaco or vicugna stand 
the climate of Canada or. Alaska? 


Ans. Quarantine restrictions against 
hoof and mouth disease are so strict as to 
entirely exclude these animals from the 
United States. Recent shipments to Eng- 
land and other European countries have 
resulted in the introduction of severe in- 
fections of hoof and mouth disease. It is 
doubtful whether the alpacas would live 
and thrive in Canada or Alaska. 


Ques. Turtles have been seen and fished 
for in swampy land in this vicinity (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.). Hollow, throaty noises are 
emitted from these same wa- 
ters during the day, as well 


F 1001 Outdoor Q 


outdoor lore. 





By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


said among early settlers that the moose 
applied its hind hooves behind its ears in 
order to cure itself of the ailment. This 
curious belief is mentioned in natural his- 
tories of the 18th Century. 


Ques. On an average, where is the 
mountain lion most numerous in this 
country? Are there any in the mountains 
of the East? 


Ans. Though this Department does not 
recommend any particular hunting, fishing 
or trapping localities, it is probable that 
mountain lions are most numerous in the 
Sierras of California. With reference to 
mountain lions in the eastern mountains, 
you are referred to the excellent article 
“Blazing the Great Smoky Trail,” by R. 
R. Ozmer in the August, 1931 issue of 
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Ans. The hippo exudes a carmine-col- 
ored secretion containing small crystals 
and corpuscles from its skin. The secre- 
tion, however, is not blood by any means, 


Ques. What ground would anyone have 
to claim that the ferret is only a tame 
polecat? The skunk or pole cat is an en- 
tirely different animal, in many ways, 
from the ferret. 


Ans. The person who made this claim 
had reference to the real pole cat of Eu- 
rope and Africa. Many scientists claim 
that the ferret is a domesticated variety of 
this animal. 


Ques. (1) What animal is the ground 
hackee? (2) The “boomer,” a variety of 
squirrel found in southern mountains? (3) 
The “peshoo,” an animal found in the 

woods north of Quebec? 





as at night. The noise is un- 
like the frog and somewhat 
similar to the goose call: It is 
my contention that this noise 
is made by the turtles but 
some of the boys doubt that 
turtles are gifted with vocal 
cords. 

Ans. Almost all of the 
turtles can sing quite mer- 
rily when occasion demands, 
so there is no question about 
their having vocal cords. 
Smaller species have a shrill, 
piping note but it is prob- 
able that big “bull” turtles 
may be able to produce a 
huskier call, with more bass 
in it. 

Ques. How large 
young of the largest 
when it is born? 

Ans. The calf of the blue, 
or sulphur-bottom, whale is 
from twelve to fifteen feet in 
length at birth. 

Ques. (1) What 


is the 
whale ° 


duck is 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





N Australia there are said to be earthworms that 
measure from four to six feet in length and only 
one inch in diameter. How about dangling one of 


Ans. (1) The chipmunk of 
the east. (2) A variety of red 
squirrel. (3) The Canada 
lynx. 


Ques. Is it a fact that the 
bull moose mates with one 
cow, while the wapiti (elk) 
is polygamous? 


Ans. Yes. 


Ques. Where may I ob- 
tain a list of whaling com- 
panics in this country? 


Ans. The Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., can furnish a list of all 
such companies in North 
America. 

Ques. Where can I obtain 
a pair of horse-hair goggles 
which are used to protect the 
eyes against snow glare? 

Ans. This Department 
cannot find a dealer who caf 
furnish horse-hair goggles. 
Information on the subject 
from readers will be appre- 


ms > Maghe tolitieei tere ; - - ciated. 

called the “whistle-wing’ ? these in front of that bass you’ve been trying to get - 3 

(2) Do snakes that give birth since you were knee-high to a grasshopper! You Ques. How thick im the 
to living young carry eggs middle was the famous long- 


which hatch internally? 


Ans. (1) The goldeneye i is 
called whistle-wing in some 





might have to tether your bait to a hitching post on 
the bank so it won’t get away from you. 


bow of old-time English 


archers? 
Ans. According to records, 








localities. (2) Snakes which 

are born alive are developed in eggs which 
are retained within the oviducts through- 
out the entire period of incubation. 


Ques. /s the word “giraffe” an English 
word or is it derived from some other 


language. If the latter, kindly give the 
original meaning? 
Ans. In Arabic, the language from 


w hich the word is derived, giraffe means: 
“one who walks swiftly.’ 


Ques. What is the origin of the belief 
still held in some communities that the 
hind hooves of the moose may be used in 
the treatment and cure of epilepsy in hu- 
man beings? 


Ans. An early tale was that the moose 
in this country were afflicted with that 
disease because they would, it is said, fall 
down when strenuously pursued. It was 


this magazine. Mr. Ozmer noted cougar 
tracks in the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Ques. What is the chief food of the 
alligator? 


Ans. In its natural habitat, fish com- 
prises most of the food of the alligator. 


Ques. What animal is said to have a 
stone in its eye, which, when put under 
the tongue of a man, gives him the gift 
of prophecy? 

Ans. The hyena. This tale is mentioned 
in Goldsmith’s History of the World, 
written more than 150 years ago, 


Ques. For some years I have been puz- 
sled about these “blood-sweating behe- 
moths” which are featured by circuses. 
Why are these animals given this strange 
name and do they really perspire blood? 





it was three inches wide and 
an inch and a half thick at. the middle, 


Ques. My grandfather once told me 
that fur “was good during every month 
in the name of which the Ictter ‘R’ ote 
curs.” I told him this saying had to do 
with the cating of oysters but he claimed 
that it was originally applied to fur. 
know that all furs are not prime in temper 
ate sones during the months in question, 
but would like very much to know if this 
saying was applied to the taking of 
at any time of the year? 


Ans. According to early records 
have been examined, this saying did a 
to fur. In the first edition of Doddri 
notes on early frontier days (1824), s 
ment is made in Chapter 14 that “it 
a customary saying that fur is good 
ing every month in the name of which 
appears.” This is probably authentic. — 
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12, 16 and 20 Gauges 


$B6-75 


SPECIFICATIONS: No. 1) “Stand- 
ard”’Grade. Toke down, hammerless, 
solid breech, 12,16 and 20 gauges. 
Cross Golt safety. Standard length 
barrel 28 inch; option of, 26, 30 or 
32 inch cylinder, modified or full 
choke. Top of receiver matted. Amer- 
ican walnut pistol grip stock, and 
fore-end, both finely checkered. Reg- 
Wlar stock dimensions 14.inches fong, 
2% inch drop at heelj/ (2% inch, 16 
@nd 20 gauges). 1% inch @rop Gt 
comb. Weight about 7% pounds in 
12 gauge; about 7 pounds in 16 


gauge; 6% pounds in 20 gauge. 


AND EVEN AT GREATER 
DISTANCES. 


© 1981 R. Al Go. 





New Pinal for Th 


HE world’s foremost autoloading? shotgun is 

made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges. The salted 
Model II is the most popular duck gun In America, 
and the new smaller gauges make it ideal for every 
kind of shooting. It has the fastest action ever 
designed. It's built to function perfectly with, the 
heaviest American long fangé loads, yet it’s light, 
finely balanced, and graceful in design. 


If you want. gun for real service, that's always on 
the job, yearin and yeor out, that shoots hard/fast and * 
true, gives beautifully even patterns, and. cuts down. 
recoil—then the Model Il should be your choice. 


Your dealer has this gun, or can get it quickly. We'll 
gladly mail you a descriptive folder. Address: =. 


Remington Arms Works28 East Main St, Ilion, NY... * 


2 Pe 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Npeutliea «rand ash 
Pyollar Pocket 
Knife 











